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Highlights 

■Until the middle of the 19th century the churches played a dominant 
role in Hungarian education and they continued to exercise great influ- 
ence until 1948, when, with school nationalization, education became 
exclusively a State affair. 

■National educational policy is formulated by the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers (Communist) Party and is implemented under Party guidance 
by the central ancLlocal governmental organs. 

■The educational system of the Hungarian People’s Republic evolved 
during the 1960’s out of measures adopted during well-differentiated 
phases in the Government’s pursuit of socialism. 

■ Hungarian education aims to provide general and professional train- 
ing in order to satisfy the economy’s requirements for skilled labor and 

develop in students at all levels a Marxist-Leninist concept of life 
an^Communist morality. 

■ Tire exclusive concern of the State, education is financed from the 
general State budget, the budgets of particular ministries sponsoring or 
operating educational establishments, and the budgets of the people’s 
councils. 

■ One of Hungary’s farthest-reaching and most positive educational re- 
forms during the ppst-World War II era was to establish 8-yeair elemen- 
tary (“general”) schools (altdlanos iskoldk) offering free and compulsory 
education for children ages 6 through 14. 

■Between 1937-38 and 1966-67, enrollments at each educational level 
increased as shown below: 



Level 


1937-38 


1966-67 


Kindergarten : 

/ 8-year elementary • 


112,100 


192,000 


(“general”) — 


1,096,000 


1,380,000 


Secondary (academic) 


30,593 


188,666 


Higher (general) — 


11,747 


89,544 



■ In Hungary’s centralized, planned economic system, vocational edu- 
cation basically means training for a specific job or function in agricul- 
ture, industry, or trade, as required by the country’s constantly changing 
occupational needs. 
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Foreword 



This report on Hungarian education is one of many Office of Educa- 
tion reports over the years on education in countries outside the United 
States. A comprehensive study of all major levels and types of education 
in the Hungarian educational system, it is the first such scholarly study, 
as far as can be ascertained, to present a report on Hungarian education 
under Communism to American readers. 

The author. Dr. Randolph L. Braham, professor at The City College 
of the City University of New York, brings to the present study his 
previous experiences in preparing two other publications for the Office 
of Educa.tion— Education in the Rumanian People’s Republic (1963) 
and Israel: A Modern Education System (1966) . To the task of prepar- 
ing all three studies he has brought painstaking scholarship, fluency in 
the native languages, and personal knowledge of the countries. 

For this study on Hungarian education the author has again engaged 
in extensive documentary research. In the United States he consulted 
collections on Hungarian education located at Teachers College in New 
York, the Library of Congress in Washington, and the library of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington. In 
Hungary, he examined major collections located at various libraries and 
archives, including the Pedagogical Library in Budapest. 

The education specialists whom the author consulted in Hungary 
included some associated with the Hungarian Ministry of Culture, as 
well as others associated with educational and cultural institutions and 
organizations. He consulted also with U.S. officials stationed in Buda- 
pest. He received advice and suggestions from many education specialists 
in the United States. 

The Office of Education and the author wish to thank all these special- 
ists and officials for their interest and help. Particular thanks are due 
Mr. Ed Alexander, Cultural Officer, U.S. Embassy in Budapest; Dr. 
Sender Kiss-, sociologist and national editor of East Europe, and Miss 
Marion Szigethy, librarian, both in New York. 

Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner for 
International Education 
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The Hungarian People’s Republic: 1968 






I. The Country's Background 



Geography 

Situated in the Carpathian basin of Central Eastern Europe, Hungary 
(Magyar or szdg) is a landlocked country bordered by Czechoslovakia on 
the north, Rumania on the southeast, Austria on the west, Yugoslavia 
on the south, and the USSR on the northeast. Occupying an area of 
35,911 square miles, Hungary is composed of three major geographic 
areas: the Great Hungarian Plain (Alfold) in the east covering about 
two-thirds of the country’s territory — a densely populated and fertile 
farming plain; Transdanubia (Dundntul) west of the Danube, a hilly 
region with Lake Balaton — the popular resort area — at its center; and 
the Northern Uplands (^szak-Magyarorszdg) , encompassing the Matra 
Mountains and most of the country’s forests. 

The main waterways are the Danube, entering from Austria in the 
west and crossing through Budapest flowing south to Yugoslavia; and 
the Tisza, flowing across the Great Plain from northeast to southwest. 

Hungary’s climate is predominantly continental, with four clearly 
distinguishable seasons. The average annual temperature is 50 degrees — 
January and July temperatures averaging 31 and 71 degrees, respectively. 

Although considerable progress was made in the country’s postwar 
drive toward industrialization, Hungary is still relatively agricultural. 
Except for its bauxite deposits (which constitute 9 percent of known 
world reserves) , Hungary is poor in natural resources, depending on 
imports for its developing industries. 

From the political-administrative^joint of view, Hungary is divided 
into 19 counties (megyek) ,i which, in turn, are divided into districts’ 
(jdrdsok) . Its largest and most industrialized city is the capital, Buda- 
pest, with a population of about two million. It was legally established 
in 1873 through consolidation of the three adjoining towns of Pest, 
Buda, and Obuda. Hungary has four additional cities with populations 
exceeding 100,000: Debrecen, Miskolc, P^cs, and Szeged. 

People 

In 1966, Hungary had a total population of 10,160,380, of which 
4,909,957 were males and 5,250,423 females. Age distribution was as 

^ Baranya, B^cs-Kiakun, B^k^a, Boraod-Abaiij-ZempMn, Caongrid, Fej^r, Gyor-Sopron, Hajdii-Bihar, Hevea, 
Kom^rom, Ndgrid, Peat, Somogy, Szabolc^-Sz^tm^r, Szolnok, Tolna, Vaa, Veazpr^m, and Zala. 













follows: 23.0 percent under 15; 36.3 percent between 16 and 39; 24.9 
percent between 40, and 59; and 15.8 percent above 60. The estimated 
population on January 1, 1967 was 10,197,000. (Hungary has one of the 
lowest population growth rates in the world) ? Hungarians or Magyars 
account for almost 97 percent of the population; the other 3 percent 
is composed of small minority groups of Germans (about 240,000) , 
Slovaks (about 27,000) , Serbo-Groatians, and Romanians. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds are Roman Catholic (Hungary marks the farthest 
extension of majority Roman Catholicism in southeastern Europe) , 
one percent Jewish,^ and the rest Protestant, predominantly Presby- 
terian and Lutheran. Hungary’s literacy rate of 95 percent is one of the 
highest in the world, according to official statistics. 

History 

Hungarians trace their history to the Magyar tribes of the Finno- 
Ugric group of people living near the Ural-Altai mountains in Central 
Asia. Under the leadership of Arpad they settled during the era of the 
Great Migrations in the Danubian Basin, the territory known in Roman 
times as Pannonia. Although the occupation of the future Hungarian 
homeland took place around 895-896 and Arpad gave the name to the 
dynasty that ruled until 1301, it was Prince Geza (970-997) who laid 
the foundations of the Hungarian State by organizing the tribes. The 
real founder of the Hungarian Kingdom, however, was Geza’s son, 
Istvan (Stephen) I (1001-1038). 4 

Responsible for the introduction and spread of Christianity in 
Hungary, Stephen was rewarded by Pope Sylvester II with a special 
crown and the title of Apostle. He was canonized in 1083. His successors 
have come to be known as Apostolic Kings of Hungary and the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen became the symbol of the Hungarian Nation. 

For about two centuries after the reign of Stephen, Hungary was the 
scene of a series of raids arising both within and without the country, 
and culminating in the Mongol invasion of 1241. Following the drive of 
the Ottoman Turks to push northward in the Balkan Peninsula during 
the 14th century, Hungary emerged as the champion of Christianity and 
Western civilization in attempting to block the spread of the Turks and 
of Islamism. This attempt was at first partially successful, especially dur- 
ing the reigns of Sigismund (Zsigmond) I (1387-1437), who was also 
the elected Holy Roman Emperor and King of Bohemia; John Hunyadi 
(Hunyadi J^nos), a powerful frontier lord, who acted as Regent; and 
his son, Mathias Corvinus (Hunyadi Matyas, 1458-90) . 

The reign of Mathias Corvinus was one of the most illustrious in 
Hungary’s history. A patron of Renaissance learning, he did much to 
advance the country’s intellectual life by establishing institutions of 
higher learning and the renowned Bibliotheca Corvina, consisting of 
more than 10,000 manuscripts and books. After his death, internal strife 
and renewed Turkish military operations laid the ground for the 

2 Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary Budapest: Publishing House for Economtes and Law, 1967. p. 11-12. 

.^^1* * Hungary had a Jewish 1967, it was reduced to about 80,000, most of them 

living m Budapest. 
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Mohacs disaster of August 29, 1526, and the subsequent occupation of 
two-thirds of Hungary by the Turks for about 150 years. A “rump” 
Hungary, however, continued to operate in the northwest corner of the 
country under the rule of the Austrian Hapsburgs, who maintained 
their claim to the Hungarian crown. The ideal of a free and independ- 
ent Hungarian Nation was maintained in the eastern ranges of the Car- 
pathians in the semi-independent Hungarian State ruled by the Transyl- 
vanian dukes. 

The defeat of the Turkish armies at Vienna in 1683 and the subse- 
quent liberation of Buda (1686) and all of Hungary by 1718 under the 
terms of the Peace of Passarowitz, however, did not see the reestablish- 
ment of Hungarian independence. Succession to the Hungarian throne 
having been conferred upon the male line of Austria,^ Hungary came 
under full Hapsburg control in 1 699. The rise of Hungarian nationalism 
and the long insurrection (1703-11) led by Francis (Ferenc) Rdkdczi 
(1676—1735) failed to dislodge the Hapsburgs, though the Hungarians 
were granted full religious liberty and recognition of their ancient 
rights and privileges (Treaty of Szatmar, 1711). 

The rule of Maria Theresa (1740—80) and Joseph II (1780—90) 
characterized by the spirit of enlightened absolutism was followed by a 
period of reforms induced by the revolutionary spirit of enlightenment 
emanating from France. The spirit of change during the 1840’s crystal- 
lized around two positions represented by two towering figures of Hun- 
gary at the time: (1) reformism, advocating the necessity of cultural, 
economic, and technical reforms as a precondition of national and 
political transformation and represented by Count Stephen (Istvdn) 
Szechenyi; and (2) revolution., seeking “freedom first” for the attain- 
ment of national independence, and represented by Lajos Kossuth. The 
latter won out and on April 13, 1849, the Diet proclaimed Hungary’s 
emancipation from Austria and elected Kossuth as governor. Four 
months later, however, the Revolution was crushed by the forces of 
Tsar Nicholas I at the request of the Austrian Emperor Franz Josef. 

In 1867, a compromise was reached under the leadership of Ferenc 
Deak, establishing the Dual Monarchy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Under the provisions of the compromise, both units obtained complete 
autonomy in strictly domestic matters; but the ministries of foreign 
affairs, war, and finances were centrally administered. Emperor Franz 
Josef was crowned King of Hungary in the same year. 

Despite the many differences between the ruling Austrian and Hun- 
garian elements, Hungary entered a period of general cultural and 
economic progress, halted only by the outbreak of World War I. Under 
the Treaty of Trianon (June 4, 1920) Hungary lost 71.4 percent of 
its prewar territory and about 60 percent of its population.^* 

Following the 1918 abdication of King Charles, Hungary was pro- 

< Inheritance of the throne by females in default of male heirs was made possible by the Pragmatica Sanctio 
(Pragmatic Sanction) which the Hungarian Diet accepted in 1723. 

“Transylvania and two-thirds of the Banat, or 31.5 percent of the territory went to Romania; Croatia- 
Slovenia and one- third of the Banat, or 19.6 percent, went to Yugoslavia; Slovakia, Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, 
and the city of Bratislava (Presiburg or Po^ny), or 18.9 percent, went to Czechoslovakia; 1.2 percent to 
Austria (Burgenland); 0.2 percent to Poland (part of Orava and Spis); and less than 0.004 percent to Italy 
(Fiume). Hungary. Edited by Ernst C. Helmreich. New York: Praeger, 1957. p. 13. 
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claimed a republic, overthrown, however, by the proletarian dictator- 
ship of Bela Kun (March-August, 1919) . Kun’s regime in turn was 
^ crushed by the intervention of the Romanian army, an act paving the 

^ \ way for the monarchical regime of Nicholas (Miklds) Horthy, who 

, served as Regent. 

Pursuing a pro-German, revisionist policy, Horthy’s Government in- 
i creasingly alined Hungary with the objectives of the Axis Alliance, 

which attacked the Soviet Union in June 1941. Under the Treaty of 
Peace of 1947, Hungary had to cede the territories it had acquired from 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Yugoslavia between 1938 and 1941. Oc- 
cupied by Soviet troops, Hungary then fell under the control of Soviet 
policies in the area. 

Hungary’s gradual transformation into a full-fledged “People’s Re- 
public’’ (Nepkdztdrsasdg) was achieved in a few well-differentiated 
phases. Following a brief period of democracy characterized by the 
existence of a genuine coalition government, the preservation of basic 
liberties, the operation of parties, and the pursuit of economic reform 
measures (1945-47), the Hungarian Communist Party with the assist- 
ance of the Red Army gradually infiltrated the sources of power, thereby 
laying open the way to transform the country along socialist lines. 

The Party’s open assumption of power began in 1947, when the drive 
against the Smallholders’ (Kisgazdapdrt) Party and all other opponents 
of “progress” was launched, preparing the ground for the elections of 
August 31, 1947. The Communists accelerated their program for the 
“building of a socialist society” while maintaining the facade of a par- 
liamentary democracy. The program involved, among other things, the 
absorption of the Social Democratic Party into the Communist Party; 
the nationalization of industry, transportation, and education; the col- 
lectivization of land; and the inauguration of the system of economic 
planning. With the adoption of the Constitution of August 20, 1949 
(currently still in effect) , Hungary was proclaimed a “People’s Re- 
public.” 



Government 

From the formal point of view, the Government of the Hungarian 
People s Republic is parliamentary in character with the executive 
being “elected” by and “responsible” to the legislative branch. Nomi- 
nally, the highest organ of State power is the unicameral National As- 
sembly {Orszdggyiiles) composed of 340 members and 173 alternates 
elected to 4-year terms. In reality, however, the assembly merely ratifies 
the decisions taken by the Government and Party between assembly ses- 
sions. Hungary has a collective head of State— the Presidential Council 
(Elnoki Tanacs ) — consisting of 20 members and a secretary elected 
from among the members of the National Assembly. The chairman of 
the Presidential Council acts in the name of the Council as the titular 
head of the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

The highest executive-administrative organ of the Government is tfce 
Council of Ministers (MiniszteTtandcs) or, as it is formally known, the 



Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government (Magyar For- 
radalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormdny). This branch of the Government has 
real power primarily because many of its influential members are also 
members of the leading organs of the Party, reflecting the Party character 
of the Hungarian State. 

The judiciary is headed by the Supreme Court (Legfelsobb Birosdg) 
which, like the Council of Ministers, is nominally elected by and re- 
sponsible to the National Assembly. The Court supervises the activities 
of the lower courts and reviews their decisions. One of the primary 
functions of the courts, according to article 41 of the 1949 Constitution, 
is to “punish the enemies of the working people, protect and safeguard 
the State [and] the social and economic order and the institutions of 
the people’s democracy.” In fulfilling these tasks, the courts are assisted 
by the Chief Public Prosecutor (Legfobb Ogyesz) and his subordinates. 

The local organs of Government or State power are the people’s 
councils (tandcsok) of the counties, districts, towns, and boroughs. 
Each council elects its own executive-administrative unit, the executive 
committee (vegrehajto bizottsdg) , from among its members. The com- 
mittee in turn elects a chairman (elnok), whose functions are roughly 
equivalent to those of a mayor in the United States.*^ 

All governmental organs are guided by the twin principles of “dem- 
ocratic centralism” and “dual responsibility,” which in theory means 
that all power emanates from the bottom up; in reality, however, all 
power flows from the top down, freedom of discussion at the, bottom 
merely denoting how best to implement a decision made by the higher 
organs. 



The Communist Party 

Although theoretically all power emanates from the people acting 
through their elected representatives in the National Assembly (the 
highest'organ of State power) , in reality ultimate decisionmaking power 
lies in the top leadership of the Communist Party. 



/' 



Background 

Institutionally, the history of the Hungarian Communist Party is 
traced to 1890, when the Social Democratic Party of Hungary (Ma- 
gyarorszdgi Szocidldemokrata Pdrt), the first formal Marxist movement 
in K ingary, was established. Following the Bolshevik initiative in 
Russia, the left wing of this Social Democratic Party seceded at the end 
of World War I. Together with Hungarian prisoners-of-war returning 
from Russia (many of whom had participated in the historical events 
of 1917—18) the left wing established the Communists’ Party of Hungary 
(Kommunistdk Magyarorszdgi Pdrtja) in 1918. One year later it was 
temporarily transformed into the Socialist Party of Hungary (Magyaror- 

® The chairmen, deputy chairmen, and secretaries of the executive committees are expected to take the 1-year 
course in economics and pubiic administration offered by the People’s Council Academies (Tanicsakadimidk). 
See Cabinet Resolution No. 1013/1963. (VI. 15.), in Magyar Kogliiny (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest, No. 41, 
June 15, 1963. p. 272. 
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szdgi Szocidlista Pdrt ) . 

With the suppression of the Bela Kun proletarian dictatorship, the 
Communist movement was outlawed, and hence operated only under- 
ground. The right wing of the Socialist Party reorganized itself into 
the Social Democratic Party (Szocidldemokrata Pdrt), which continued 
to function until March 1948, when it was absorbed by the Hungarian 
Communist Party (Magyar Kommunista Pdrt) , which had been revived 
in 1945. The two amalgamated parties came to be known as the Hun- 
garian Workers’ J^arty (Magyar Dolgozok Pdrtja) , which, having disin- 
tegrated during the revolutionary events of October-November 1956, 
was reorganized soon after the intervention of the Red Army into the 
present Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (Magyar Szocidlista Mun- 
kdspdrt) 



Structure and Functions 

From the formal point of view, the Communist Party’s supreme organ 
is the Party Congress (Pdrtkongresszus) meeting once in 4 years. Its 
primary function includes the review of past policy, the “formulation” 
of future policy, and the “election” of a Central Committee (Kozponti 
Bizottsdg) to guide the Party between its sessions. Real power, however, 
lies in the Central Committee, especially the Political Committee (Poli- 
tikai Bizottsdg) or Politburo, composed of 13 members and six alternates. 
Its decisions are carried out under the auspices of the Party's main 
administrative unit, the Secretariat (Titkdrsdg), consisting of nine 
members led by the First Secretary (EZ^d Titkdr). 

Like the governmental organizations, the Party organizations are 
theoretically highly “democratic” institutions with all power emanating 
from the bottom up, guided by the twin principles of “democratic cen- 
tralism” and “dual responsibility”; in reality, however, power flows 
from the top down, with all decisionmaking power concentrated in the 
Political Committee. 

The functions of the Party organizations are all-pervasive. National 
policy in all spheres of life is determined by the Party; the primary 
function of the governmental organs, both central and local, is to im- 
plement this policy (chart 1) . Supervising the implementation of policy 
is entrusted not only to the governmental organs normally in charge of 
this function, but also to the Party organizations established in every 
sphere of social endeavor. In education, for example, Party cells or basic 
organizations are established in each school and (depending upon the 
size of the institution) in each faculty, department, or specialty. They 
act as the eye and the ear of the Party, assuring implementation of a 
given Party line.® 

In education, as in all other spheres of life, national policy is deter- 



^ In this text the Party is referred to as the Communist Party, regardless of the official nomenclature employed 
at any particular time. The all-pervasive character of the Party is not necessarily revealed by the size of its 
membership, officially established at 584,849 in November 1966. It ‘^legitimizes” its rule through the Patriotic 
People’s Front {Hazifias Nipfront)^ which the March 19, 1967 elections declared had obtained 99.7 percent of 
the valid votes cast. U.S. Department of State. World Strength of the Communist Party Organizations (20th Annual 
Report, Department of State Publication 8375). Washington: The Department, 1968. p. 59. 

® See also p. 29-30 
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Chart 1. The Hungarian Party State; The Interlocking Leadership 
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County Council 
(Megyei Tanges) 



Ministry of Culture 
(M0vel6d6sugyi 
Miniszt6rium) 



Executive Committee 
(V^greha/t<5 B/>otfs^g) 



District Council 
(J^r^si Tanges) 



u 



Education Section 
(MGvefdd6sugyi 
Oszt^ly) 



Executive Committee 
(V4greha/t6 Bizotts^g) 



City or Village 
Council (Varosi, 
vagy Fatusi Tanges) 






Education Section 
('/W0ve/dd4sugy/ 
Oszt^ly) 



Executive Committee 
(V6grehajt6 Bizotts^g) 



Education Section 
(MGvelSddsOgyi Osztdiy) 



^ 


Secretariat 

(Titk^rs^g) 






n 

1 


Scientific and Public 
Education Section 
(Tudom^nyos ^s Kozo/c- 
tat^si Oszt^ly) 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 






1 

1 


County Party Committee 
(Megyei P^rtbizottsiig) 


1 

1 

1 






_!k 



Bureau 

(Iroda) 



T 



District Party Committee 
(J^r^si Pdrtbizotts^g) 



■i I 
I 

V 

Bureau 

(Iroda) 



City or Village Party j 

Committee | 

(V^rosivagy Falusi j 

PMbizottsdg) I 

i 



Bureau 

(’/roda) 



Key: indicates the flow of formal politicaNgovernmental authority, 

^ indicates the flow of real political-governmental authority. 

^ The official name of the Government is the Hungarian Worker- Peasant Government (Magyar Forradalmi 
Munk^S‘Paraszt Korm^ny), 

2 The official name of the Party is the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party (Magyar Szocialista Munkaspart — 
MSZMP), 
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mined by the Party Central Committee or Politburo. The details of 
this policy are normally worked out by the Scientific and Public Educa- 
tion Section (Tiidomdnyos es Kdzoktatdsi Osztdly) of the Central Com- 
mittee. Following the formal decisions of the central Party organ (s) , the 
policy is then translated into legalistic language and issued in the form 
of laws, decrees, or resolutions, by the Presidential Council, the Council 
of Ministers, or the Ministry of Culture (Mdvelodesugyi Miniszterium).^ 
The policies of the Government and Party are highly synchronized 
primarily because, in the interlocking leadership system of the Party- 
State, the leading members of the Council of Ministers are also members 
of the central organs of the Party (chart 1) 

® Sec footnote 37 of chapter III. 

In the 1960*s, for example, Pil Ilku, the Minister of Culture, was also a member of the Central Committee, 
an alternate member of the Politburo, and a member of the Agitation and Propaganda Section (AgitddSs is 
Propaganda Osztdly) of the Party. 












n. The Educational Inheritance 



Retrospect 

The educational legacy which the people’s democratic :■ "^gime in- 
herited from the prewar era proved to be of mixed value. Like the 
educational systems of most Central and even Western European 
countries before World War II, Hungary's educational system included 
some outstanding though highly selective institutions. This system was, 
however, considerably archaic, inequitable, and restrictive. In fact, from 
approximately the Middle Ages, it paralleled to a large degree the 
cultural and educational development of Western Europe. Thus, for 
centuries education had been vested in the hands of the Christian 
churches, especially the Roman Catholic church.i Until the middle of 
t e 19th century the churches played a dominant role and until 1948 
continued to exercise great inHuence. That year, when the Hungarian 
sc mols were nationalized, education became exclusively a State affair.2 
re ungarian educational system’s development and moderniza- 
tion are intimately connected with the contributions of two men 
(Jozsef) Edtvds (1813-71), Minister of Culture in 1848 
and 1867; and Count Kuno Klebeisberg, Minister of Culture (1922—31) ^ 
A moderate liberal Catholic, Edtvds, the statesman-philosopher, 
moved in the forefront of many reform movements and in many of 
his writings he exposed the corrupt practices of county governments.^ 
large number of the educational reform measures adopted during 
the Post-World War I period resulted from the initiative taken by , 
Count Klebeisberg. These measures included the adoption of a scholar- 

shy system and of a series of laws designed to raise the cultural stand- 
ards in rural areas. 

Although little of the educational heritage is reflected in the basic 
content, goals, and principles of the people's democratic system of 
education, some of the elements characterizing the pre-World War II 

admmistration and structure of public education played a considerable 
role in Its evolution. 

87). Geneva: The Bureau, 19« 122 International d’Education, No. 

* See footnote 37 of chapter lil. ^ PnW«cat,on will be c.ted henceforth as “Joseph Somogyi.-) 

EngSTh ^lishZ‘. (The VUlage Notary), also avaUable in 
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Administration 



Ministry Departments 

The administrative center of public education before World War II 
was the Ministry of Religion and Education (Vallds-es Kdzoktatdsugyi 
Miniszterium) acting in accordance with laws passed by Parliament. 
Reflecting its complex tasks, the Ministry was divided into the fol- 
lowing 11 departments: ® 



1. Art and music 

2. Commercial schools and institu- 
tions j^or the mentally handicapped 

3. Elementary education and teacher 
training 

4. Institutions of higher learning and 
science 

5. Pensions 



0. Physical education 

7. Public funds for education and 
public real estate funds 

8. Religious affairs 

9. Secondary education 

10. Technical education 

11. Urban schools and teacher- 
training 



The Ministry’s major functions were to — 

1. Determine the curriculum. 

2. Supervise schools (including the denominational ones) . 

3. Administer city, endowed, cooperative, and private educational institutions. 

4. Appoint teachers. 

5. Prepare and implement educational laws. 

In fulfilling these tasks, the Ministry was assisted by the National 
Council of Education. {Orszdgos Kozoktafdsi Tandcs), a body of 50 
members appointed by the Minister for 5 years and concerned pri- 
marily with elementary and secondary education; and by a textbook 
committee. 



Inspection 

For educational inspection, prewar Hungary was divided into six 
districts, each headed by a superintendent appointed by the Regent 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Culture. The superintend- 
ents were concerned mostly with supervision of secondary schools, in- 
cluding the denominational ones. The inspection and supervision 
system for the elementary and upper elementary (polgdri) schools was 
regulated by Laws No. XXXVIII of 1868 and XXIII of 1876, respec-' 
tively. In accord with these laws, elementary and upper-elementary 
inspection and supervision were entrusted to the school boards in 
charge of the particular school levels. In turn, the local school boards 
operated under the control of the school inspectors, who were charged 
with general inspection of kindergartens, elementary and upper- 
elementary schools, trade schools, and teacher-training institutions 
throughout the counties under their jurisdictions. 

® Dennis A. Jinossy. Public Instruction in Hungary. Budapest: Press of the Royal Hungarian University, 1929. 
p. 4. (This publication will be cited henceforth as “D. A. Jinossy.”) 
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Structure 



Prewar Hungary’s educational system covered a network of pre- 
elementary, elementary, intermediate or secondary, and higher educa- 
tional institiitions (chart 2). 

Kindergarten Education 

The first kindergarten in Hungary — the “Angel’s Garden’’ (Angyal- 
kert ) — was founded in Budapest in 1828 by Countess Therese Bruns- 
wick (1775-1861), who was deeply influenced by the ideas of 
Pestalozzi. Her endeavors, however, remained basically fruitless be- 
cause strong opposition arose against establishing preschool institutions. 
In 1873 there were still only three private kindergartens in Budapest. 
The first State-sponsored kindergarten in the country was established 
at Lipt6szentmikl6s in 1876. 

Kindergarten education was regulated by Law No. XV of 1891, 
which required that kindergartens for children 3 to 6 years of age be 
established in communities having at least 40 children “without proper 
supervision.’’ Kindergartens could be maintained by townships, the 
State, religious denominations, associations, and private groups. Kinder- 
gartens run by the first two were free. 



Table 1 — ^Number of kindergartens, teachers, and pupils, by type of kindergarten: 

1937-38 and 1941-42 



Item 


Total 


Regular 

kinder^i^^Ttens 


Permanent 

homes 


Summer 

homes 


1937-38 


1941-42 


1937-B8 


1941-42 


1937-38 


1941-42 


1937-38 


1941-42 


Kindergartens 

Teachers 

Pupils^ 


1,309 

1,767 

124,523 


2,895 

3,499 

216,714 


1,140 

1,593 

112,143 


1,966 

2,570 

161,782 


45 

45 

3,776 


51 

51 

4,284 


124 

129 

8,604 


878 

878 

50,648 



SOURCE OP DATA: Joseph Somogyi. UlnBiruciion puhlique en Hongrie (Public Education in Hun« 
gary). (Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 87). Geneva: The Bureau, 1944. p. 14-15. 



Three types of kindergartens existed in prewar Hungary; regular 
kindergartens, permanent homes, and summer homes. 

Ultimate State control over these institutions was exercised by the 
Ministry of Education exclusively until 1936, and by the Ministry in 
conjunction with the Ministry of the Interior aft^r 1936. 

Of the total 1,309 kindergartens in 1937—38, 404 were State and 629 
communal; the others belonged to various associations, denominations, 
or private individuals (table 1). Sponsorship in 1941—42 was similar 
to that in 1937—38.6 

Elementary Education 

The first attempt at establishing a unified public education system 
in Hungary can be traced to Maria Theresa’s Ratio Educationis of 

® Joieph Somogyi, op. cit. p. 14-15. See also D. A. JJnossy, op. cit. p.lO; Alice Hermann. “Az dvoda ds az 
dvdnSkdpzds” (The Kindergarten and the Education of Kindergarten Teachers). In: Nevelisugyunk h^sz 
1945^1964 (Twenty Yean of Our Educational System, 1945-1964). Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 365-75; 
Julius Komis, op. cit. p. 43-47. 
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Chart 2. The Educational System of Hungary: 1929 




SOURCE OF DATA: Dennis A. Janossy. Public Instruction in Hungary. Budapest: Press of the 
Royal Hungarian University 1929, p. 9. 
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1777. This royal edict aimed to regulate Hungarian education on a 
national basis by providing, among other things, that all schools, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, must be uniformly supervised by the 
State in administration, curriculum, methods of teaching, and disci- 
pline. Supervisory control power was entrusted to nine royal directors. 
Although the major provisions of this edict were never really enforced, 
the Ratio Educationis of 1806 issued by Francis I, far more precise and 
compact than the one of 1777, proved more effective, for it guided the 
Hungarian institutions of learning from 1806 to the Revolution of 
1848-49. 

In 1860, an edict by Emperor Francis Joseph transferred control 
over Hungarian education from Vienna to Buda. Following the Com- 
promise of 1867 (which provided that the Dual Monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary be established and the Emperor be crowned King of 
Hungary) Hungarian education developed new momentum under the 
dynamic leadership of the new Minister of Education, Baron Joseph 
Eotvbs. Through his guidance. Parliament passed Fundamental Edu- 
cation Law No. XXXVIII of 1868, which (as amended by Law No. 
XXX of 1921) regulated elementary education practically until the 
end of World War II. The law provided compulsory education for 
children of 6 through 12 years of age in public elementary schools 
(nepiskola) and during 3 further years in so-called continuation or sup- 
plementary schools (ismetlo iskola). 

The 3-year continuation school classes were held within the physical 
facilities of the elementary schools for 7 hours weekly in the winter 
and 4 hours weekly in the summer. (Children in the upper elementary 
schools (polgdri) were not required to attend the continuation classes.) 

In addition to the continuation schools, other special schools were 
established in sparsely settled rural areas with the financial and physi- 



Table 2 — ^Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 8-year elementary 

schools, by grade: 1941-42' 











Grade 








Subject 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Total __ 


29 


23 


26 


27 


32 


32 


32 


32 


Arithmetic 


6 


5 


6 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Drawing and handwork __ 


0 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Elements of natural history, economics, and hygiene 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Geography 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


History: 


















Civics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Hungarian „ _ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Hungarian: 


















Grammar 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Language exercises _ _ 


2 


2 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reading 


0 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Sentence structures „ 


8 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Writing 


8 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Physical education 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Religion and morals 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Singing _ 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 





















’ The curriculum of the urban and rural primary schools varied slightly. 



SOURCE OF DATA; Joseph Somogyi. L* Instruction puhlique en Hongrie (Public Education in Hun- 
gary). (Publications du Bureau International d'Education, No. 87). Geneva: The Bureau, 1944. p. 19. 
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Table 3. — ^Number of regular elementary schools, teachers, and pupils: 1937-38 
and 1941-42; and number of continuation elementary schools, teachers, and 

pupils: 1937-38 



Item 


Total 


Regular 


Continuation 


1937-38 


1937-38 


1941-42 


1937-38 


Schools 


11,336 

26,647 

1,130,310 


6,899 

20,149 

963,087 


12,068 

35,153 

1,261,426 


4,437 

6,498 

167,223 


Teachers 


Pupils 





SOURCE OF DATA: Joseph Somogyi. L' Instruction puhlique en Hongrie (Public Education in Hun- 
gary). (Publications du Bureau International d'Education, No. 87). Geneva: The Bureau, 1944. p. 28-29. 



cal cooperation of the peasants. Law No. VII of 1926 required peasants 
living in isolated locations to maintain an elementary school “for 
every 2i/^ square miles of territory if there are at least 20 families with 
30 children of compulsory school age living in that territory.” 

After World War I, the 6-year elementary schools were gradually 
converted into 8-year ones in some communities. Under Law No. XX 
of 1940, 8-year public elementary schools were eventually adopted for 
the whole country. 

In 1941-42 the curriculum of the State 8-year elementary schools 
(table 2) varied slightly between urban and rural schools. The former 
had somewhat more grammar and arithmetic and somewhat less natu^ 
ral history. 

After finishing fourth grade, children could either continue to the 
upper elementary grades or enter the first year of an 8-year high school, 
a vocational school, or a so-called upper elementary school (polgdri), 
which was the equivalent of the German Burgerschule.^ 

Table 4. — ^Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 4-year upper elementary 
(polgdri) schools for boys, by grade: 1938-39 




Subject 



Total 

Arithmetic and geometry 

Bookkeeping 

Botany and zoology 

Drawing 

Elements of agriculture and industry 
Elements of economics and civics 



Total 
for all 
grades 



125 



16 

1 

6 

11 

4 

2 



Grade 



31 



31 



31 



32 



3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 



Elements of hygiene 

Geography 

Geology and chemistry. 

German 

Guidance 

History 



2 

10 

3 
12 

4 
8 



0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 



0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

2 



0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 



2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 



Hungarian language 
Physical education.. 

Physics 

Religion 

Shop 

Singing 



16 

10 

3 
8 
6 

4 



5 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 



4 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 



4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 



3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 



i 



/ 



SOURCE OF DATA: Joseph Somogyi. L’ Instruction publique en Hongrie (Public Education in Hun- 
gary). (Publicati ons du Bureau International d’Education, No. 87). Geneva: The Bureau, 1944. p. 40. 

^ D. A. Jdnossy, op. cit. p. 12. 

* See p. 15-16. 
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Although primary education was free and compulsory under Law No. 
XX of 1940, its compulsory attendance provisions were loosely enforced, 

particularly in rural areas, because there schools were few and far 

between. Coeducation was permitted only where local financial condi- 
tions were inadequate to provide for separate teaching of boys and girls. 

Like kindergartens, elementary schools could be maintained by the 
State and by associations, communities, individuals, private groups, or 
religious denominations. In 1937—38, for example, the 6,899 regular 
elementary schools were distributed as follows; 



2,856 


Roman Catholic 


131 


Uniate 


1,287 


State 


112 


private 


1,079 


— Calvinist 


34 


variously affiliated 


826 


communal 


23 


Greek Orthodox 


395 


Lutheran 


11 


association-sponsored 


145 


Jewish 







Four years later, in 1941—42, the 12,068 regular elementary schools 
included 4,925 State and 906 communal. The rest, mostly denomina- 
tional, were primarily Roman Catholic.® 



Vocational Education 

Before the war, Hungary had a relatively well-developed network 
of agricultural, industrial, and commercial vocational schools. 

A predominantly agricultural country, Hungary had a variety of 
agricultural vocational schools, offering both basic and technical instruc- 
tion. For example, special schools offered training in apiculture, dairy- 
ing, forestry, viniculture, and viticulture. Most of these schools admitted 
graduates of the 4- or 6-year public elementary schools. 

Industrial vocational education for apprentices was organized ac- 
cording to Law No. XVII of 1884 and Law No. XII of 1922 as amended 
by Law No. VII of 1936. 

Admitting graduates of the 6-year elementary schools, the vocational 
schools for apprentices provided 9 hours of schooling per week, one of 
them devoted to religion and four to vocational subjects. 

In 1937—38 Hungary had 376 industrial schools for apprentices with 
a total enrollment of 56,643. By 1941-42 the enrollment in these 
schools had increased to 98,782, although the number of schools 
actually declined to 375 

The commercial vocational schools for apprentices operated under the 
same laws governing the industrial vocational institutions and had 
generally similar conditions. In 1937—38 there were 28 commercial 
vocational schools for apprentices, with 2,893 pupils; in 1941—42, 33 
schools with 4,672 pupils.^® 

Upper Elementary Education 

Emulating the German and Austrian school systems, Hungary intro- 
duced the upper elementary (polgdri) or Biirgerschule schools. Oper- 

0 Joseph Somogyi, op. cit. p. 28-29. Sec also Julius Komis, op. cit. p. 47-66, 277-80. 

^0 Ibid. p. 29-35. Sec also D. A. Jdnossy, op. cit. p. 23-27; and Julius Komis, op. cit. p. 175-212. 
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ating mostly in cities and larger towns, these schools ’were first 
established in Hungary toward the end of the 18th century and were 
regulated by Law No. XXXVIII of 1868 and Law No. XII of 1927. 
Immediately before World War II the upper elementary schools were 
4-year institutions, separa'te for boys and for girls. They admitted chil- 
dren who had completed 4 years of elementary school. Graduatf^ of 
upper elementary schools were qualified for admission to the 'higher 
vocational schools, and could transfer to the fifth year of gymnasiums 
if they passed special supplementary qualifying examinations. 

The curriculum for boys consisted of 18 subjects, all told, for the 
4 years (some subjects not offered in certain years) ; and the number of 
hours per week amounted to 31 in each of the first three years and 32 
in the last year (table 4). The curriculum for girls varied slightly. 

In 1937—38 Hungary had 397 upper elementary schools enrolling 
93,561: boys, 45,538; girls, 48,023. By control, the 397 schools were 
distributed as follows: 



160 


State 


14 


Calvinist 


101 


communal 


7 


association-sponsored 


80 


Roman Catholic 


6 


Jewish 


28 


private 


1 


Lutheran 



By 1941-42 the number of schools had increased to 482, enrolling 
137,427: boys, 64,889; girls, 72,538. The distribution by control re-^ ’ 
mained about the same as in 1937—38.11 

Secondary Education 

The history of Hungarian secondary education can be traced to the 
Ratio Educationis of 1777 and the Ratio Educationis of 1806. Follow- 
ing the failure of the Revolution of 1848—49, the Hungarian secondary 
schools were regulated by the Austrian education law of 1849. 

After the establishment of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy in 
1867, secondary education was gradually reorganized and, under Law 
No. XXX of 1883, evolved into two types: (1) gymnasiums (gim- 

ndzium), emphasizing classical academic education; and (2) real (scien- 
tific) schools (redliskola) offering a more modern education and 
de-emphasizing Latin. This system prevailed until 1924, when, under 
Law No. XI, three types of secondary schools were established: (1) 
gymnasiums; (2) real gymnasiums (redlgimndzium), which taught 
Latin but no Greek and emphasized modern languages; and (3) real 
schools. 

The curriculum of the first 4 years in all three types of schools was 
basically the same, and the number of hours per week in all three types 
was identical throughout: 28 in the first two grades and 30 thereafter. 
The largest part of the curriculum was devoted to the humanities, 
with the remainder allocated to real (or scientific) subjects and to 
physical education. The percent distribution among the three subject 
areas in 1924 w^s as follows: 



Ibid. p. 39-42. See also E). A. Jrfnossy, op. cit. p. 15-17; and Julius Kornis,.op. cit. p. 67-74, 280-81. 
J2j(5zscf Fckctc. “A gimniziumi tantervek orsz^gos vitija” (The National Debate on the Gymnasium Cur- 
ricula). KozneveUs (Public Education), XIX:2:43, January 22, 1963. Budapest. 





Real 


RM 




Gymnasiums gymnasiums 


schools 




73.3 71.6 


57.5 


Physical education 

Real (science) subjects — 


6.7 6.7 

20.0 21.7 


6.7 

35.8 



The secondary schools were not coeducational. The first ones for 
girls were established in 1916, and Law No. XXIV of 1926 provided 
that tliree types of these schools be established: (1) gymnasiums 
(lednygimndzium), similar to the academic gymnasiums for boys; (2) 
lyceums (lednyliceum), similar to the real gymnasiums for boys; and 
(3), so-called “colleges” (lednykollegium) to provide terminal education 
for girls not intending to continue with higher education. 

The uniform prewar secondary school system resulted from Law No. 
XI of 1934, which established the so-called 8-year gymnasiums. They 
admitted children who had completed the first four primary grades, 
usually 10 years old but no older than 13. 

For the most part, the gymnasium curriculum was traditional: heavy 
emphasis on Hungarian language and literature, Latin and Greek, 
mathematics and geometry, modern European languages (two), and reli- 
gion and morals. As an offset to the academic side, however, the curric- 
ulum provided physical education, singing, and a “sport afternoon” 
(table 5). 

Table 5. — ^Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 8-year gymnasiums: 

1938-39 



iauDjecTi 


— 






















1-8 


5-8 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


273 


149 


31 


31 


31 


31 


33 


33 


34 


34 


CheiniBtry - - 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Drawing and art appreciation 


10 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Economics and social studies 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Dnglish, French, or Italian 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Geography and ethnography 


11 


2 


3 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


German 


20 


12 


0 


0 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Greek 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Guidance 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


History- - 


17 


11 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


Hungarian language and literature-. .. 


29 


12 


5 


5 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Hygiene . 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Latin .. . 


34 


16 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Alathematics and geometry. 


27 


12 


4 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Natural history 


12 


5 


2 


2 


0 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Natural science . 


10 


8 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


Penmanship . . 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Philosophy - 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Physical education 


31 


15 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Religion and morals 


16 


8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Shorthand - . 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Singing 


5 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


“Sport afternoon”. . 


8 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 

























SOURCE OF DATA' J6zsef Fekete. “A gimn&ziumi tantervek orsz&goa vitfija” (The National Debate 
on the Gymnasium Curriculums). KozneveUa (Public Education), XIX:2:44, January 22, 1963. Budapest. 



Control . — Like kindergartens and elementary schools, secondary 
schools could be maintained by associations, communities, private groups 
or individuals, religious denominations, and the State. Each secondary 
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school was headed and administered by a director (igazgato) acting 
under the control of inspectors appointed by and responsible to the 
Ministry of Religion and Education. 

In 1937-38, Hungary had 126 secondary schools for boys and 47 for 
girls. Of the boys’ secondary schools, 33 were gymnasiums, 75 real gym- 
nasiums, and 18 real schools. By control, they were distributed as 



follows: 

Boys’ schools Girls’ schools 

51 State 16 Roman Catholic 

29 Roman Catholic 10 State 

19 Calvinist 5 Calvinist 

8 ... Lutheran 5 communal 

6 “Royal Catholic”* 5 private 

3 private 3 Lutheran 

2 association -sponsored 2; association-sponsored 

1 Jewish 

* Government-sponsored Catholic. 



The total number of teachers (not including those for religioti) in 
the two sets of schools was 3,488; of students, 69,993 — boys, 52,034; 
girls, 17,959. By 1941—42 the number of secondary schools for boys had 
increased to 191; for girls, to 59.^3 

Lyceums . — Established by Law No. XIII of 1938, the lyceums 
(liceum) were 4-year institutions offering secondary education of a 
general practical character and admitting graduates of the 8-year ele- 
mentary schools or children no older than 18 years who had completed 
the fourth year of a gymnasium. Operated under the same jurisdic- 
tional principles as the gymnasiums, the lyceums were separate for 
boys and girls. 

Graduates of the lyceums, like those of the other secondary schools, 
had to pass a baccalaureate (erettsegi) examination before they could 
be admitted to an institution of higher learning. 

Following the territorial acquisitions of 1938—1940,^^ the increased 
need for teachers led to the reorganization in 1941 of the lyceums, 
consolidating them with the 5-year teacher-training institutes. Under 
the 1941 law passed in response to Law No. II of 1939 relating to 
national defense, the upper grades of the teacher-training institutes 
were transformed into lyceums offering a teacher’s license instead of 
a baccalaureate diploma. 

In 1941—42, 84 lyceums were operating — 34 for boys and 50 for girls — 
distributed by control as shown below: 



Boys’ lyceums 




Girls’ lyceums 




U 


- State 


32 


Roman Catholic 




Calvinist 


7 _ 


Calvinist 


5 


Roman Catholic 


7 


State 


% 


Greek Catholic 


2 


Greek Catholic 


% 


Lutheran 


1 - - - 


Jewish 


? 


“Royal Catholic” 


1 


Lutheran 


1 


association-sponsored 






1 


.. Jewish 







Joseph Somogyi, op. cit. p. 51, 

In the fall of 1938 and spring of 1939, Hungary acquired the southern and eastern parts of Slovakia; in 
August 1940, the northern half of Transylvania; and in April 1941, the southern region (D«^Ivid«^k), including 
part of the B^cska (Backa) from Yugoslavia. 
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Total 1941—42 enrollment was 12,933 — boys, 4,750; girls, 8,183. 
Teachers numbered 1,361.^^ 



Teacher Training 
Elementary School Teachers 

The first teacher-training school in Hungary was established in 1828 
by Laszld Pyrker, Archbishop of Eger. The first law relating to such 
schools was Law No. XXXVIII of 1868, which established 3-year insti- 
tutions admitting students who had completed 4 years of secondary 
schools or real schools. After graduation, students of the teacher-training 
institutes spent 2 years in practice-teaching and then took an oral, a 
written, and a practical examination leading to a teacher’s license. The 
training was extended to 4 years in 1881 and to 5 years in 1923. 

The graduates of the teacher-training institutions could apply for 
admission to the following: higher teacher-training schools for the 
preparation of secondary school teachers, higher schools for physical 
education, higher schools of applied arts, institutes for the preparation 
of teachers for the handicapped, and institutes for the preparation of 
agricultural school teachers. 

The teacheptraining system was reorganized in 1938 by Law No. XIV. 
Under this law the training of elementary school teachers was en- 
trusted to 2-year academies admitting secondary school graduates who 
held baccalaureate degrees and passed an admissions examination! T. he 
curriculum consisted of the following: economics and hygiene (ele- 
ments), education (theoretical and practical elements) , music, physical 
education, religion and morals, and singing. After the second year, 
students took a State examination which consisted of written, oral, and 
practical parts. If they passed it, they were granted a teacher’s license. 
In addition to the academies, in 1941 the lyceums also started to train 
teachers for the elementary schools.^® 

In 1937—38, Hungary’s teacher-training schools numbered 55; 32 
Roman Catholic, 11 State, 10 Protestant, and two Jewish. Exclu^di'ng 
those who taught religion, thev teaching staff niumbered 857; the stu- 
dents, 8,336 (boys, 2,672 and girls, 5,664).^^ 



Kindergarten Teachers 

Separate institutions, first established in 1837, trained kindergarten 
teachers. Setting up a 2-year curriculum. Law No. XV of 1891 assured 
the uniform organization of institutions for training kindergarten 
teachers. In 1926 the curriculum became a 3-year one, and the institu- 
tions admitted graduates of the upper elementary schools or children 
who had completed 4 years of secondary school. 

Joseph Somogyi, dp. cit, p. 51-56. For further details on the historical background of secondary education, 
sec Gyula Simon. “K6z<^piskoIai reform jaink ndhdny kc^rdc^se 1883-tdl’^ (A Few Questions of Our Secondary 
Educational Reforms Since 1883). PedagSgtai Szemle (Review of Education), XIII :2: 150-59, 1963, Budapest. 
Sec also Julius Kornis, op. cit p. 75-126, 282-84. 

Ibid. 

17 Joseph Somogyi, op. cit. p. 62. 
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In 1937-38 four kindergarten-training institutions were operating- 
three Roman Catholic and one State. Their total teaching staffs num- 
bered 58 and their students 450. Four years later, in 1941-42, five such 
schools were operating — four Roman Catholic and one State. They 
had 71 teachers and 603 students.^® 

Secondary School Teachers 

In 1937-38 and also in 1941-42, the institutions of higher learning 
were responsible for training secondary school teachers and they still 
are. 



Higher Education 

The first institution of higher education in Hungary was the Uni- 
versity of Pecs, founded by Louis the Great (Nagy Lajos) in 1367. His 
successors, Sigismund (Zsigmond) and Mathias Corvinus (Matyas), estab- 
lished other universities at Buda and Pozsony (Pressburg or Bratislava) 
respectively.^^ By 1547, however, all three of these were extinct. 

Of the universities operating in the prewar period, the earliest one 
was established in 1635 at Nagyszombat by Peter Pazmdny, Archbishop 
of Esztergom. In 1777 this university was transferred by Maria 
Theresa to Buda, and by her successor Joseph II to Budapest. In 1848, 
Law No. XIX placed the university under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Education. In 1921 it assumed the name of its founder, 
becoming the Royal Hungarian Peter Pazmdny University {Magyar 
Kirdlyi Pazmdny Peter Tudomdnyegyetem); at that time it operated 
with four schools— law, medicine, philosophy, and theology. 

The next university was that of Kolozsvdr (Cluj), founded under Law 
No. XIX of 1872. In 1881 it became known as the Royal Hungarian 
Francis Joseph University (Magyar Kirdlyi Ferenc Jozsef Tudomdnye- 
gyetem)', it operated with schools of law and political science, medi- 
cine; philosophy, linguistics, and history; and mathematics and natural 
sciences. After Romania’s occupation of Transylvania at the end of 
1918, Law No. XXV of 1921 brought about the university’s transfer 
to Szeged.2® 

The University of Pozsony (Bratislava) and the University of Debrecen 
were founded under Law No. XXXVI of 1912. The former came to be 
known as the Royal Hungarian Elizabeth University {Magyar Kirdlyi 
Erzsebet Tudomdnyegyetem) ; it operated with four schools; law and 
political science; medicine; philosophy, linguistics, and history; and 
mathematics, natural sciences, and agricultural sciences. When the city 
became a part of the newly created Czechoslovakia, the university was 
transferred by Law No. XXV of 1921 to P^cs, where it operated until 

18 Ibid. p. 64. See also p. 56-79; D. A. Jinossy, op. cit. p. 27-35; and Julius Kornis op cit. p. 221-38, 281-M. 

i> Sigismund established the Univsrsitas Budensis in Buda in 1389 and Mathiaj founded the Ac^mahtro- 
poliuxnam Pozsony in 1467. For details see Mdtyds Bajkd. “Fejezetek a magyar felsooktatds t^tdnetdtol (Chap- 
ters From the History of Hungarian Higher Education). Fdsooktatisi Szmle (Review of Higher Education), 

Budapest, XV:4:205-10. April 1966. ^ ^ 

20 With the transfer of Northern Transylvania to Hungary in August 1940, the university returned to 
original location, where it operated until Soviet and Romanian troops retook the area m the fall (t l»44. 
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the end of World War II with faculties of law, medicine, philosophy, 
and theology. The University of Debrecen came to be known as the 
Royal Hungarian Istvan (Stephen) Tisza University (Magyar Kirdlyi 
Tisza Istvan Tudomdnyegyetem) and operated with the five schools of 
Calvinist theology; law and political science; medicine; philosophy, lan- 
guages and history; and mathematics and natural sdences.^i 

In 1940, when the University of Kolozsvar Aas temporarily reestab- 
lished, the institution at Szeged acquired the name of the Royal Hun- 
garian Miklos (Nicholas) Horthy University (Magyar Kirdlyi Horthy 
Miklds Tudomdnyegyetem). It operated with the four schools of law and, 
political science; medicine; philosophy, languages, and history; and 
mathematics and natural sciences. 

During World War II the universities did not operate at full i^apacity: 
some of their schools were suspended. 

In addition to the universities, Hungarian higher education included 
a number of polytechnical universities (muszaki egyetem), economic 
institutes, institutes of fine and applied arts and of music, and military 
academies. 

In academic year 1937-38, Hungary had 16 institutions of higher edu- 
cation with 1,724 members of the teaching staffs and 11,747 undergrad- 
uate students, of whom 14.5 percent were women. In descending order 
of enrollment, these undergraduates were divided among the fields of 
study as follows; 



4,671 law 

1,576 liberal arts, philosophy, and natural sciences 

1,451 medicine 

1,052 engineering and architecture 

775 economics 

621 agriculture 

581 teacher-training 

322 fine and applied arts 

173 pharmacy 

525 other 



To get into an institution of higher education a student needed to 
have a baccalaureate diploma and to pass admission examinations. 
Depending upon his course, he would have to study from 4 years in the 
schools of law and political science; in philosophy, linguistics, and 
history; in mathematics and natural sc,iences; and in theology; to 5 
years in the schools of medicine. 

Although some institutions were of high caliber, having interna- 
tional reputations in specific areas, the prewar higher educational sys- 
tem was basically restrictive and inequitably selective. For example. 
Law No. XXV of 1920 and Law No. XIV of 1928 (the so-called nu- 
merus clausus laws) limited the admission of Hungarian citizens of 
Jewish faith to a percent equal to the percent of Jews in the total 
population. The composition of the student body in general was not 



21 For further detaih on the prewar higher educational system, see Julius Kornis, op. cit. p. 127-74, 285-88. 

22 Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1967 » Budapest: Publishing House of Economics and Law, 1967* p. 182* 
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correlated with that of the country: the number of students of peasant 
and working-class background was extremely limited. These inequities 
were eliminated, however, in the post-World War II period.^s 

23 In addition to the sources listed in the footnotes of this chapter, consult the following references on the 
historical background of Hungary’s educational system before World War II: (1) Magda Jdboru . kozepiskola 

szerepe a Horthy-korszak muvdodespoliiik6j&ban^^ (The Role of the Secondary School in the Cultural Policy of the 
Horthy Era). Budapest; Tank6nyvkiad<5, 1963. 159 p. (2) S^ndor K6te. A magyar nevelesugya polgdri demokratikus 
Jortadalom cs a ian&cskbztdfsas&g idejm (Hungarian Education at the Time of the Bourgeois Democratic Revolu- 
tion and the Soviet Republic). Budapest: Tank6nyvkiad<5, 1963, 131 p. (3) Jdnos Ravasz, Ldszld Felkai, B<51a 
Bellcr, and Gyula Simon. A magyar neveles tortenete a feudalizmus is a kapitalizmus kordban (The History of Hun- 
garian Education in the Era of Feudalism and Capitalism). Budapest; Tank6nyvkiad<5, 1961. 279 p. (4) 7««- 
ulmdnyok a magyar neveles tortinetebolf 2849-2944 (Studies on the History of Hungarian Education, 1849-1944). 
Budapest: Pedagdgiai Tudom^nyos Int^zet, 1957, 323 p. 



in. The Postwar Educational System 



Evolution 

The educational system of the Hungarian People’s Republic as it 
crystallized in the late 1960’s evolved as a result of measures adopted 
in a series of well-differentiated phases. Each phase was characterized by 
distinct historical changes in the country’s drive toward the achievement 
of what is referred to as “full socialism.” These changes in turn were 
heralded by and reflected in the pronouncements of the Communist 
Party. 

The First Phase: 1945— 48 

During the immediate postwar. period the Party, for tactical reasons, 
adopted a moderate stand, participating in a genuinely popular coali- 
tion government. In accordance with the spirit of the times, it adopted 
a democratic program which, among other things, called for the elim- 
ination of fascist elements and influence from the field of culture and 
education. It embraced a plan for the democratic re-education of youth, 
the retraining of teachers ^ and the establishment of a democratic sys- 
tem of education. These aspirations of the Party were shared by most 
other parties participating in the Hungarian National Independence 
Front (Magyar Nemzeti Fuggetlensegi Front) and in the Provisional 
National Government (Ideiglenes Nemzeti Kormdny) , including the 
Social Democratic Party and the National Peasant Party. 

In order to implement the educational goals, the Government in May 
1945 established the National Council of Public Education (Orszdgos 
Kdznevelesi Tandcs) by combining the National Council of Public 
Instruction (Orszdgos Kdzoktatdsi Tandcs) and the Council of Higher 
Education (Felsooktatdsi Tandcs). The Council’s primary function was 
to advise and assist the Minister of Culture.- 

A great help in propagating the new educational ideas were certain 
new educational journals, including the Kozneveles (Public Education), 
the official organ of the Ministry of Culture; and Emberneveles (Edu- 
cation of Man), the official organ of the Teachers’ Union.® 

The farthestreaching and most positive change during this first 
period was the establishment in August 1945 of the “general” school 

* For details on the retraining of teachers, see p. 140-42. 

2 See footnote 37 in this chapter. 

3 See p. 167-68. 
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(dltaldnos iskola) , a revamped elementary school. Organized under 
Decree 6650-1945. M.E. of the National Provisional Government and 
calling for an ultimate 8-year “general” (elementary) school that would 
be free and compulsory for children ages 6 to 14 (in place of i)ie 
former 4- and 8-year elementary schools and 4-year upper elementary 
schools), the “general” schools were introduced gradually.^ 

When the campaign to organize the “general” schools was begun in 
late summer 1945, there were 7,068 elementary schools of which 4,605 
were denominational, 1,539 State-sponsored, 797 village-maintained, and 
127 enterprise-sponsored (or private) . There were also 367 upper 
elementary schools.’’ 

The original plan called for the opening of 1,476 “general” schools 
in 1945-46, but because of lack of space and personnel only 816 were 
actually opened, of which 286 were State-sponsored, 419 denomina- 
tional, and 111 village schools.^* 

Based upon the experience of the first year’s operation, the Ministry 
of Culture’s Decree No. 70.000/ 1946VKM amplified the scope and na- 
ture of the “general” school and called for the speedy transformation of 
the existing elementary schools into new elementary or “general” 
schools. At the beginning of the 1946-47 school year, the total number of 
old elementary schools was reduced to 2,830, while the number of new 
“general” schools rose to 4,182.^ By 1947—48, the last year of the first 
phase, the number of “general” schools increased to 4,847, while that 
of the old elementary schools decreased to 2,650. 



The "Socialization” Process 

The second phase ir the country’s educational transformation began 
with the first political changes that led to the establishment of a “peo- 
ple’s democratic” regime. It extended from the Fourth Congress of the 
Party in June 1948 to March 1950, -,/hen the Party again adopted a 
major decision relating to education. That decision stipulated several 
major tasks for education: “the termination of the cultural monopoly 
of the propertied classes; the nationalization of the schools; the elimi- 
nation of chauvinism and national hatred from the schools; the correct 
teaching of societal evolution and the broadening of national scientific 
knowledge; and the synchronization of general education with training 
for life.” ® 

School nationalization was carried out under Law No. XXXIII of 
1948, which immediately affected over two-thirds of the country’s 9,274 
schools.” It brought into the State school system 639,335 pupils and 



* See p. 50. 

fi At this time the number of gymnasiums was 1 74, of which 128 were for boys and 46 for girls. Gyula Simon 
and Jdzsef Szarka. A magyar nipi demokr&cia nevelesUgyenek tortenete (History of the Educational System of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic). Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 99. (Referred to hereafter as Simon and 
Szarka.) 

4 Ibid. p. 100. 

’Of the 4,182 “general” schools, 2,392 were denominational, 1,213 State-sponsored, 493 village schools, 72 
private, and 12 consolidated. Ibid. p. 112. 



'' J.U1U. jp. 

0 Even before the formal nationalization law was adopted, many “general” and other elementary schools, 
especially those operated by mining and industrial enterprises, were already transformed into State institutions 
(February and September 1947). 
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approximately 18,000 teachers from the denominational “general” and 
other elementary schools. 

The Government entered into special agieements with the various 
denominations, regulating general relations between the State and the 
churches, including education.io To administer State-church relations, 
the Government established the State Office for Denominational Affairs 
{Allami Egyhdziigyi Hivatal).^^ One of its primary functions, in addi- 
tion to administering general religious affairs, was to give material as- 
sistance to the general gymnasiums operated by the various denomina- 
tions and to effectuate religious instruction in these denominational 
schools.^® 

Another major transformation during this phase related to the social 
composition of the secondary school student body. Wishing to raise a 
new generation of working class-based intelligentsia, the regime pro- 
ceeded with increasing zeal to break what it called the “monopoly posi- 
tion of the class enemy in the field of education.” 

In response to this policy objective, the system of admission to sec- 
ondary schools was radically altered, social origin having emerged as 
one of the determining criteria. As a result of the measures adopted 
during this period in Budapest, for example, the proportion of children 
of working-class background in the first grade of the secondary schools 
increased from 8 to 9 percent in 1948 to 42.5 percent in 1949.is This 
record was duplicated in most other communities. 

The transformation in the social composition of the secondary school 
student body was made possible, in part, by the Ministry of Culture’s 
Decree No. 5 1.700/1 948VKM, which gave working-class' children who 
graduated from either the 4-year upper elementary school or the 8-year 
elementary (“general”) schools, an opportunity to enter the 5th grade 
of the then 8-year gymnasiums without having to take supplementary 
examinations. 

From the structural point of view, this period saw the reorganization 
of the secondary schools into 4-year institutions admitting graduates of 
the 8-year “general” schools. The new system was gradually imple- 
mented beginning with the 1948—49 school year.^® 

Among the organizational-administrative changes of this period by 

**>The agreement with the reform and Unitarian churches was signed on October 7, 1948; that with the 
Tewish community on December 7, 1948, with the Evangelical Church on January 15, 1949, and with the 
Roman Catholic Church on August 20, 1950. For the text of the agreements, see KozneveUs, IV:20:185-87. 
IV:24:209-11. V:l-2:4-5. 

iiLawNo. lof 1951. 

See p. 77. ... 

*3 In the course of the 1949 curriculum revision, religion was made an elective rather than a requured course 
(Decree No. 5 of 1949). In the wake of the 1956 revolt, the issue of religious instruction was again brought to the 
fore. It has been regulated in the spirit of Article 54 of the Constitution of August 20, 1949, relating to the 
separation of church and state and freedom of religious worship. Accordingly, “general” and secondary school 
pupils desirous of religious instruction arc provided this opportunity within the framework of the public schools. 
The organization of classes for religious instruction is the responsibility of the principals. The teaching of relig- 
ion cannot be used for ^* *political purposes directed against the State, social, or economic order of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic.” “A Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Korm^ny 21/1957 (III.24.) szdmu rendelete a 
valldsoktatdsrdl” (Decree No. 21/1957 (III.24.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government 
on the Teaching of Religion). Magyar KSglSny (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest, No. 35, March 24, 1957. p. 
222-23 

The impending measures in this sphere were reflected in a speech by Jdzsef R<5vay, then chief theoretician 
to the Party, at the mXvAG machine-building plant of Budapest on September 16, 1948. In it he insisted that 
‘‘socialism must be built in the sphere of culture ai well/* 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 34. 

At first the nationalization law of 1948 affected only 113 gymnasiums. Ibid. p. 134. 
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far the most important ones related to the dissolution and replacement 
of the National Council of Public Education by the National Scientific 
Institute of Education (Orszdgos Nevelestudomdnyi Intezet) , which 18 
months later was itself dissolved by the 1950 Party decision for harbor- 
ing boi|pgeois tendencies in the field of education. Its tasks were as-^ 
sumed by the Minister of Culture and until the Scientific Pedagogical 
Institute {Pedagogiai Tudomdnyos Intezet) was established in 1954— 
55,1^ no meaningful scientific organization existed in Hungary to effect 
research in the theory and practice of education. 

This period also saw the establishment (1948) of the National 
Council for the Protection of Children and Youth {Orszdgos Gyermek- 
es Ifjusdgvedelmi Tandcs) and of the National Office for Collegiums 
(student homes and dormitories) and Student Welfare {Orszdgos 
Didkjoleti es J^llegiumi Hivatal) . 

The Socialist Educational System 

The third and final phase in the transformation of Hungary’s educa- 
tional system began with the adoption of the March 1950 resolution on 
education by the Central Committee of the Party.^® Evaluating the 
recent historical evolution of the country as one characterized by the 
replacement of the “democratic dictatorship” by a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” the resolution called for the complete reorganization and 
reorientation of education along Marxist-Leninist lines. 

The measures adopted for this purpose included revising the cur- 
riculums and syllabuses, restructuring the educational institutions at all 
post-elementary levels, and changing the admission and examination 
\ systems. 

\ ; An important factor in the implementation of these measures was 

the founding of the Association of Working Youth {Dolgozd Ifjdsdg 
Szovetsege) (better known by its abbreviated name DISZ) , which was 
! modeled after the Soviet Komsomol system.^® 

The emergence of the present socialist educational system during the 
third phase was not entirely even, major changes having been effected 
in 1954, 1957, and 1961. 

The 1954 changes were motivated by the launching of the so-called 
“New Course” “liberalization” program following the death of Stalin 
and the subsequent removal from power of the Hungarian “Moscovites.” 
In education, these changes were based on the January 1954 resolution 
of the Party’s Central Committee, which, among other things, called for 
the “greater appreciation of the treasures of Hungarian national cul- 
ture” in all schools.^® This directive led to the rediscovery of the “pro- 
gressive,” “revolutionary” national heroes of Hungarian art, literature, 
and poetry, such as Ady, Arany, Balassi, Csokonai, J6kai, Mikszath, 
Mdricz, Petofi, and Vorosmarty. It also called for improving the quality 

See p. 163. 

^®Thc resolution can be found in the April 15, 1950, issue of KozneveUs (Public Education), Budapest. 

10 See p. 181-84. 

Kbzponti Vezetosefg hat^rozata a kdzoktat^s helyzetdrol <^s fcladatairdl” (Resolution of the Central 
Committee Concerning the Status and Tasks of Public Education). TdrsadalmiSzemle (Social Review). Budapest, 
IX: 1 :96- 103, January 1954. 
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of teaching, the level of students, the production of textbooks and edu- 
cational equipment, and (in order to promote research in education) 
for establishing a Scientific Pedagogical Insiiiute. 

The 1957 changes reflected the regime s interpretation of the conse- 
quences of the October-November 1956 revolt. In its attempt to protect 
the people’s democratic system against what it called “counter-revolu- 
tionary” elements, the Party adopted a series of measures to “further 
the building of socialism in the field of education.’’ In a resolution 
‘ adopted in 1958, the Party launched a long-range educational program 
calculated to assure the education of youth in the spirit of Marxism, 
expand the network of schools (especially the elementary ones) and tie 
education more closely to life.^^ 

The general overhauling of the educational system in the 1960’s was 
first decided upon at the Seventh Congress of the Party in November 
1959. On the basis of Party directives, a School Reform Committee was 
established which by September 1960 had published its “Guidelines for 
the Further Development of Our Educational System” (Irdnyelvek 
oktatdsi rendszerunk tovdbbfejlesztesere) . 

The guidelines and the general scope of the reforms became the sub- 
ject of a nationwide discussion by laymen and cultural and educational 
experts alike.^^ The basic principles enunciated in the guidelines, as 
well as many of the positive suggestions made by leading Hungarian 
educators, were largely incorporated in Law No. Ill of 1961, the funda- 
mental education act of the present Hungarian system of education, 
adopted by Parliament on October 11, 1961.“^ 

The law outlines the general principles and goals of Hungary’s social- 
ist educational system, the framework of compulsory schooling require- 
ments, and the scope, basic structure, and general content of the various 
types of schools. 

In accordance with the basic objectives of the fundamental education 
law of 1961, new curriculums were adopted and gradually implemented 
in both elementary and secondary schools.^^ The teachers and adminis- 
trators were provided with new regulations relating to the unfolding of 
the educational process in these institutions and to their specific tasks 
and responsibilities. Major changes were made in the vocational-techni- 
cal education system and in the teaching of Marxism-Leninism at insti- 
tutions of higher learning. To assist the Minister of Culture in an ad- 
visory capacity, the Government established late in 1965 a National 
Council of Education (Orszdgos Oktatdsi Tandcs) . Its assigned primary 



21 The educational process during the revolt was interrupted throughout the country, especially in Budapest, 

where the fiercest fighting took place. One week after the entry of Soviet tanks on November 4, the schools were 
ordered to reopen “if the material prerequisites were available.” See Resolution No. 7/1956. (XI. 12.) of the 
Government in Alagyar Kozlonyy No. 93, November 12, 1956. p. 570. ^ 

22 “A Magyar Szoci^lista Munk^sp^rt muvelod<5si politik^j^nak ir^nyelvei” (Guidelines Concerning the 

Educational Policy of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party), in Mai kulturdlis Hetunkjobb kerdhei (The Major 
Questions of Our Contemporary Cultural Life). Budapest: Kossuth, 1958. p. 22-27. For full text see Tdtsadalmi 
Szemie. XIII:7-8:116-51. July-August 1958. ^ , 

23 Ferenc Tihanyi.^ ed, OktatdsUgyunk tovdbbfejUsztisiirL Tanulmdnyok is dokumentumok (For the Further Develop- 
ment of Our Educational System. Studies and Documents). Budapest; TankOnyvkiadd for the Pedagdgiai 

Tudomdnyos Intdzet, 1961. 191 p. n/z 

2<“196! . dvi III. tdrvdny a Magyar NdpkOztdrsasig oktatfin rendszerdrol” (Law No. Ill of 1961 Concern 
ing the Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Magyar Kozlbny, No. 74, October 17, 1961. 
p. 566-70. 

23 See p. 57-65. 
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function is to coordinate and assure the ideological, methodological, 
pedagogical, political, and professional unity of education. Prototypes 
of the council were also established under the auspices of the executive 
committees of the district people’s councils.^® 

The successes and failures of the educational system in the first 
5 years after the adoption of the fundamental law were the subject of 
a major policy statement by the Minister of Culture in Parliament 
on November 11-13, 1965.-^ In that statement he was enthusiastic about 
the almost universal enforcement of the 10-year compulsory school sys- 
tem covering children between 6 and 16 years of age,-® but gloomy about 
the future of “general” (i.e., academic) or secondary education. 

Admission to the general academic secondary schools, especially 
their day sessions, was to be curtailed and applicants were to be di- 
rected towards vocational-technical training in order to assure that 
they would enter employment immediately after graduation rather 
than pursue higher studies. The original 5-fl plan (5 days of theoreti- 
cal and 1 day of practical training) in the secondary schools was to be 
used only “where the material prerequisites” were available within the 
school’s framework so as to relieve the pressure on the factories and 
plants. Where facilities were not available, practical training was to be 
reduced to 2 hours per week. Intermediate technical training was to be 
provided only within the framework of shops and plants, with formal 
schooling in technical areas being confined to the vocational secondary 
schools teaching clusters of skills and giving instruction culminating in 
the baccalaureate diploma. 

In higher education, the thrust of the criticism was directed towards 
the inadequate teaching of Marxism-Leninism. Students, the Minister 
insisted, were not only to become acquainted with the tenets of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, they were also to be led to embrace them. Political-ideo- 
logical training was to be provided within the framework of every sub- 
ject. The extent to which the recommendations were carried out has not 
yet been ascertained.^** 



Principles and Goals 

The basic principles underlying the educational system were sum- 
marized in the Fundamental Law of 1961. According to this law, educa- 
tion is expected to — 

1. Assure close ties between the schools and production, and prepare all students 
for participation in productive life. 

2. Raise the general and professional cultural level by taking into consideration 
the age characteristics of the students. 

3. On the basis of a socialist outlook and morality, raise true patriots, upright 



For details see p. 5, 33-35. 

27 P4l Ilku. “NfSptink dltal^nos <Ss szakmai mavclts<Sg<Snck cmcl6K$<$rt'’ (For Raising the General and Profes- 
sional Cultural Level of Our People). XXI j23 ;88 1 -89, December 23, 1965. 

2® Sec p. 50-51. 

20 For a general review of the effect of the educational reform, sec the following article in the theoretical 
Journal of the Party’s Central Committed Imre Kuruez. Az oktat^si reform v<$grchajt^sa alapclvei tiikr<Sbcn 
(The Implementation of the Educational Reform in Light of Its Fundamental Principles). Tdrsadalmi Szemle, 
Budapest. XX:12:42-53, December 1965. 
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and law-abiding citizens devoted to their fatherland and the people, dedi- 
cated to the service of socialism, peace, and brotherhood among nations and 
to the building and protection of the people’s state. 

4. Increase the number of students and of persons who study while engaged in 
productive employment, thereby preparing for the gradual implementation 
of a general and compulsory secondary education system.^® 

Also according to the 1961 Fundamental Law, the goal of the educa- 
tional system of the Hungarian People’s Republic is to — 

1. Provide, by means of a planned educational system, general and professional 
knowledge; and satisfy the requirements of the economy for skilled labor. 

2. Raise the level of general and professional culture. 

3. Develop and strengthen in the students a Marxist-Leninist concept of life 
and socialist morality. 

4. Raise conscious, educated, patriotic, upright, and law-abiding citizens who 
will be faithful to the people, will cooperate in building socialism with useful 
work, will build and protect the people’s state, and will serve with dedica- 
tion the cause of peace and brotherhood."^ 

The basic principles and goals of Hungary’s educational system re- 
flect Article 48 of the Constitution of August 20, 1949, which stipulates 
that- — 

1. The Hungarian People’s Republic shall insure the right to education to every 
Avorker. 

2. The Hungarian People’s Republic shall implement this right by extending, to 
all, educational facilities through (1) a free and compulsory “general” (ele- 
mentary) school system, (2) secondary and higher schools, (3) educational 
facilities for adult workers, and (4) financial aid to those receiving any kind of 
education.” 



Organization and Administration 

The educational institutions of Hungary are organized and admin- 
istered undep the direction or auspices of a series of central and local 
Party and governmental organs and with the cooperation of various cul- 
tural, scientific, and social organizations. 



The Communist Party 

Ultimate decisionmaking power in education, as in all other fields, 
lies with the central executive organs of the Communist Party.®* The 
Party’s main organ for dealing with educational matters is the Scientific 
and Public Education Section (Tudomdnyos es Kdzoktatdsi Osztdly) of 
the Party Central Committee. Its studies and proposals usually emerge 
as Party policy, following which they go out as directives and resolu- 
tions of the Central Committee., They are then translated into legisla- 
tive language and issued in the form of decrees or decisions by the 
Government, the Ministry of Culture, or any other ministry responsible 
for particular educational tasks. 

30 Preamble to Law No. Ill of 1961. op. cit. 

31 Article 1 of Law No. Ill of 1961. op. cit. 

Constitution of the Hungarian People's Republic, Budapest: Athenaeum, 1949. 20 p. 

33 See p. 5-8. 
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In addition to formulating broad policy decisions, the Party also exer- 
cises day-to-day supervision over their implementation. At each organi- 
zational level and for each type of education there exists a Party base 
organ to insure that the policies of the Government are implemented. 
Strict adherence to the Party line is also assured by the fact that politi- 
cally influential educators hold leading Party positions and a large num- 
ber of the members of committees or commissions concerned with edu- 
cation or student-faculty life are also members of the Party or the Com- 
munist Youth League (Kommunista Ifjusdgi Szdvetseg ) . 

Although decisionmaking power rests almost exclusively with the 
Party, the central and local governmental and school administrative 
organs have considerable latitude for implementing educational policy. 

The Ministry of Culture 

Evolution . — ^A number of organizational and structural changes have 
taken place since 1951 in the Ministry having charge of educational af- 
fairs. The following tabulation gives a profile of the Ministry’s name 
changes and of related events since pre-World War II days: 

Related Events 



State Office for Denomina- 
tional Affairs established to 
handle state-church rela- 
tions.^^ 

Consolidated under Law VI 
with the Ministry of 
Higher Education (Felso- 
oktatdsi Miniszterium) ^ 

Consolidated with the Minis- 
try of Public Culture 
^Nepmiivelesi Miniszte- 
rium) 

Structure and Functions , — The competence and responsibilities of 
the Ministry are outlined in a 1957 Government resolution.'"^® According 
to this resolution, the Ministry of Culture— 

1. Guides, supervises, and directs kindergartens, general schools, gymnasiums, and 
teacher-training institutes; coordinates and supervises vocational secondary 
schools and universities; and regulates academic matters of the institutions of 
higher learning, including admissions, scholarships, the teaching of Marxism- 



Year Na 7 ue 

Before 1951 Ministry of Religion and 

(Pre-World Public Education (Vallds- 

War II days) . es Kdzoktatdsugyi Minisz- 

teriumj 

1951 Ministry of Public Education 

(Kdzoktatdsugyi Miniszte- 
rium) 

1953 Ministry of Education (Okta- 

tdisiigyi Miniszterium) 

1956 — Ministry of Culture fMilvelo- 

desiigyi Miniszterium) 



Sec p. 25. 

3SThc Ministry of Higher Education had been established in 1952 under Law 21/1952. 

Magyar Kozlony, No. 106, December 29, 1956. p. 613. 

Literally, the M uvelodSsiigyi MimsztSrium means Ministry of Cultural Affairs. In the present publication, 
regardless of the official nomenclature for the Ministry in any particular year, the term Ministry of Culture is 
used at all times. 

Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormdny 1.045/1957. (IV. 25.) szdmd hatdrozata a Muvelo- 
d<?siigyi Miniszt<^rium tigyk6r<5r61” (Resolution No. 1,045/1957. (IV.25*) of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Competence of the Ministry of Culture). Magyar Koziony, No. 
47, April 25, 1957. p. 276 
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Leninism, and the grading of institutions that operate under the jurisdiction 
of other ministries or governmental organs. 

2. Aids and guides the work of professional artists and siipervises artistic instifii- 
tions and enterprises, including those in publishing, cinematography, and the 
theatre, as well as national museums and archives and some of the large 
libraries of the country. Further, it guides the work of organizations engaged 
in the propagation of mass culture, including the Institute for Popular Cul- 
ture (NepTfiuvelesi IntezeVj and the Association for the Propagation of the 
Social and Natural Sciences {Tdrsadalom- es Termeszettudomdnyi Isineretter- 
jeszto Tdrsulat), Also exercises direct control over cultural institutions and 
enterprises administered by the people's councils, and issues general rules and 
guidelines concerning landmarks and historical monuments. 

3. Exercises control over the education sections of executive committees of the 
local people's councils. 

4. Exercises State control over the national education associations. 

The Ministry of Culture also exercises direct control and supervision 
over the State Office for Denominational Affairs and over the Hun- 
garian Office for Physical Education and Sport (Magyar Testnevelesi 
es Sport Hivatal) 

The Ministry is divided into a number of specialized sections or divi- 
sions dealing with various aspects of its activities. Among these parts of 
the Ministry are the following: 

1. Section of kindergarten {Ovodai Osztdly) 

2. Division of Public Education (Kdzoktatdsi FSosztdly) 

3. Division of Secondary Education {Kqzepfoku Oktatdsi FSosztdly) 

4. Division of Vocational Education {Szakoktatdsi FSosztdly) 

5. Division of Teacher and Kindergarten-Teacher Training {Tanito- es OvonS- 

kdpzS Szakosztdlyj 

In formulating and implementing its policies, the Ministry cooperates 
with a number of advisory and governmental agencies, other interested 
ministries, and mass organizations. 



The National Council of Education 

Modeled after the original National Council of Public Education,^! 
the National Council of Education (Orszdgos Oktatdsi Tandcs) was 
established in late 1965 to serve the Ministry of Culture in an advisory 
capacity, especially with regard to educational matters affecting other 
ministries. Headed by the Minister of Culture, it consists of representa- 
tives of the various ministries, with the Minister of Labor (Munkaiigyi 
Miniszter) serving as deputy chairman. Among its primary functions is 
to synchronize substantive and organizational questions aflEecting schools 
and institutes that operate under the jurisdiction of ministries other 
than the Ministry of Culture.^^ 

See p. 25. 

*0 See p. 193. 

« See p. 23. 

Decree No. 27/1965. (XII. 1). See also “Megalakult az Orszdgos Oktatdsi Tanges’ ^ (The Establishment 
of the National Council of Education). KSzneveleSy XXI:24:934, December 17, 1965. 
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Since its inception in 1965, the Council has been concerned with 

^ 1 . Preparation of general guidelines for the curriculuins and syllabuses of voca- 
tional secondary schools. 

2. Evaluation of the status of vocational secondary schools and their development 
plans. 

3. Formulation of major principles concerning the content and structure of 
vocational secondary schools for adults with emphasis on admission of those 
coming from vocational schools for apprentices. 

4. Effective utili 2 ;ation of available classrooms in elementary and secondary schools 
and in vocational schools for apprentices. 

5. Revision of the network of secondary schools and the establishment of long- 
range plans concerning the proportion of various types of secondary schools 
in the 1970’s;‘^ 



The Institute for Cultural Relations 

Operating for a few years under the direct jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Culture, the Institute for Cultural Relations {Kulturdlis Kapcsolatok 
Intezete) functions under the immediate supervision of the Council of 
Ministers (Minisztertandcs) 

The primary task of the Institute is to: 

1, Propagate and popularize Hungarian culture abroad, 

2, Propagate and popularize other people's cultures in Hungary. 

3. Prepare and help implement cultural agreements, 

4. Deal with questions relating to the development of cultural relations decided 
upon by the Council of Ministers, 

In 1963, the Institute was also placed in charge of the Hungarian 
National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat. 



The Hungarian National Commission for UNESCO 

Hungary originally joined UNESCO in 1948, but, like the other peo- 
ple’s democratic” countries, took no active part in its work until after 
the death of Stalin and the subsequent “liberalization” trend. By far 
the most important Hungarian governmental agency in charge of 
UNESCO affairs is the Hungarian National Commission for UNESCO 
{Magyar UNESCO Bizottsdg) . Reorganized in 1954, 1956, and again 
in 1958, the Commission consists of the Plenary Session, the Executive 
Council, and the Secretariat. Headed by a President, it is composed of 
60 full members representing various important national institutions 
involved in UNESCO activities as well as experts in culture, education, 
and science. 

Under the rules of the Commission, the Plenary Session is convened 



<3 Report on Educational Progress in the 1966/67 Academic Year Presented at the XXXih Session oj the International 

Conference on Public Education, Geneva, July 1967. Budapest, 1967, p. 22-23, , , , v \ j\- 

**“A Mairyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormdny 1016/1962. (VI. 30.) szdmu hatdrozata a Kulturdlis 
Kapcsolatok Intdzetdrol” (Resolution No. 1016/1962. (VI. 30.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary WorW^ 
Peasant Government Concerning the Institute of Cultural Rcilations). Magyar KSzlbny, No. 48, June 30, 1962. 
p. 414. 
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at least once a year and the Executive Council every month, or as re- 
quired. The Council includes, in addition^o the President and Secre- 
tary-General of the Commission, representaflves of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture, the Institute for Cultural Relations, the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences (Magyar Tiidomdnyos A,kademia), and the Association of Tech- 
nical and Scientific Societies (Miiszaki es Termeszettudomdnyi Egyesille- 
tek Szovetsege) . 

The UNESCO program in Hungary is carried out under the auspices 
of eight subcommittees, one for each of the following areas: adult edu- 
cation and youth activities, communicatign, culture, the “East-West 
Major Project,” hydrology, natural sciences, public education, and social 
sciences and anthropology.^^ 

V , 

Other Ministries and Agencies 

Certain intermediate and higher vocational-technical and professional 
institutions are under the jurisdiction of the ministries in charge of the 
particular field. Thus, medical universities operate under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Health (Egeszsegiigyi Miniszterium) , forestry and 
agronomy universities and colleges under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food (Mezogazdasdgi es Elelmezesiigyi Miniszterium), and tech- 
nikums and vocational-technical schools under the corresponding eco- 
nomic ministries. 

Most vocational schools for apprentices operate under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Labor (Munkaiigyi Miniszterium) , although some 
function under the direction of the various ministries of industry .and 
domestic and foreign trade. 

\^th regard to academic matters proper, however (including exam- 
inations and grading, some aspects of the curriculum, inspection, meth- 
odology, and basic educational principles), the Ministry of Culture 
shares authority over all of these institutions.^^ 

General plans concerning the economy’s requirements for skilled 
workers in the various skill areas and concerning quotas for admission 
to the various institutions of higher learning are determined by the Na- 
tional Planning Office (Orszdgos Tervhivatal) . To determine these quo- 
tas the Office collaborates with the central and local governmental and 
educational authorities. 

The People’s Councils 

Identified as the highest organ of State power at the local level, the 
people’s councils (tandcsok) exercise considerable power in education. 
The councils, composed of so-called working people’s deputies, carry 
out their policies through their executive committees (vegrehajto bi- 
zottsdgok) , whose chairmen are roughly equivalent to American mayors. 
Each executive committee is divided into special administrative sections 
(szojiigazgatdsi szervek) dealing with various areas of public interest 

S^ndor Mailer. “H»ingary and UNESCO,” The New Hungarian Quarterly, Budapest, VII;23! 148-52, 
Autumn 1966. See also Mdtd Kovdcs. “Hungary and the East-West Project,” Ibid. p. 152-55j Sdndor Mailer. 
“Magyarorszdg fy az UNESCO” (Hungary and the UNESCO). KSzneveles, XX:2:67-68, January 24, 1964. 
■** Article 29 of Law No. Ill of 1%I, cited above. 
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such as culture, education, health, roads, sanitation, and so on. The ex- 
ecutive committees operate within the framework of general rules and 
guidelines emanating from the various ministries. 

As a result of the liberalization-decentralization measures adopted in 
1967, the special administrative sections are now directly responsible to 
the executive committees of their particular people’s councils rather 
than to the corresponding ministries.^'^ 

With a few exceptions, local people’s councils exercise direct control 
over all institutions of learning at the secondary and lower levels. They 
exercise this control through their educational sections (jnuvelodesugyi 
osztdlyok) , roughly corresponding to American boards of education. 
The chiefs of these sections are appointed by and responsible to the ex- 
ecutive committees of their people’s councils. The committees, in turn, 
are responsible in educational matters to the Ministry of Culture. 

Although, from the operational point of view, the educational sec- 
tions work under the immediate control and guidance of the executive 
committees, they are also subject to those general rules, regulations, and 
directives issued by the Ministry of Culture that are national in scope. 
The Ministry also supervises the instructional-educational process in the 
schools through periodic inspections organized on either the national or 
the regional level. 

The people’s councils are organized on a hierarchical basis, each ex- 
ecutive committee being responsible to the council that elected it and 
to the executive committee immediately above it. According to the 1955 
regulation which specified the educational responsibility of the educa- 
tional sections of the various people’s councils, the 19 county people’s 
councils (megyei tandcs) through their educational sections guide and 
supervise the work of the educational sections of the district people’s 
councils (jdrdsi tandcs ) . 

The educational sections of the county people’s councils also direct 
and supervise general gymnasiums, teacher-training institutes, interme- 
diate technikums, and institutes for the handicapped, as well as student 
homes and dormitories attached to such institutions. The educational 
sections of the district councils control and guide the basic educational 
institutions.^® 

The communal or village people’s councils (kdzsegi tandcs) operate 
without separate educational sections within their executive commit- 
tees. In the field of education, they are primarily concerned with the or- 
ganization and supervision of kindergartens, the establishment of school 
districts, and the registration and attendance of children of compulsory 
school age. 

Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Kormdny 1023/1967. (VIIL8.) szdimi hatdrozata a tan^caok 
vt^grehajtd bizotlsdgai szakigazgat^si szcrvcinck irdyitksfirdl” (Resolution No. 1023/1967. (VIII.S.) of the 
Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Guidance of the Special Adminstrativc 
Sections of the Executive Committees of the People’s Councils). Magyar K oniony. No. 54, August 8, 1967. p. 
401-03. ^ , 

Between 1957 and 1961-62, the educational sections of the district people’s councils were abolished and 
their tasks assigned to the educational sections of the county people’s councils. For further details on the respon- 
sibilities of the people’s councils in the field of education, sec, Aurdl Henez. A muvelodesi inUzmlnyek is a muvdo^ 
disigazgai&s Jejlodise, 1945-196! (The Evolution of Educational Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961). 
Budapest, Kdzgazdaiigi di Jogi KCnyvkiadd, 1962. p. 124-33; (2) jeno Lugosiy. “KCzoktatispolitikdnk ndhiny 
id5szeru kdrddsdrSl” (Concerning a Few Timely Questions About Our Educational Policy). Kbznevelis^ XXIII: 
17:641-45, September 8, 1967. 
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Concurrently with the establishment of the National Council of Edu- 
cation,^® county councils of educjation {me^ei oktatdsi tandcsok) were 
also established to serve as advisory bodies to the executive committees 
of the county people’s councils on matters affecting all primary and sec- 
ondary educational establishments, the coordination of classrooms, the 
distribution of teachers, and the educational-instructional process in 
general. 
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The Mass Organizations 

To implement their educational policies, the Party and governmental 
organizations have the assistance and cooperation of a number of mass 
organizations, including the Communist youth organizations,®® the trade 
unions, and the Parental Work Collectives (Sziildi Miinkakozossegek). 

The trade unions are basically Party-subordinated organizations con- 
cerned not only with advancement of the material and professional in- 
terests of school employees but also with implementation of Party deci- 
sions. To help accomplish the latter purpose they work closely with 
Party units operating in the educational institutions.®^ 

The Parental Work Collectives were first organized in 1948 at the 
initiative of the Democratic Association of Hungarian Women ('Magyar 
NSk Demokratikus Szdvetsege)/^^ Their objective, as defined by the 
Ministry of Culture in 1959, is to help promote the development of the 
socialist school and to assure the education of youth in a socialist spirit 
through synchronizing the educational process in the school and the 
home. 

The Parental Work Collectives aim to: 

1. Assist teachers in strengthening student discipline and struggling against 
absences and lateness. 

2. Assist teachers and Communist youth organizations in supervising homework 
so as to improve educational performance. 

3. Mobilize parents to assure conditions for effective study at home, proper 
supervision of homework, and acquisition of the required materials for school 
work. 

4. Propagate the objectives of the Communist youth organizations among parents, 
and assist in establishing and equipping youth clubs. 

5 . Assist in providing summer employment for school children. 

6. Participate in improving the material conditions of the schools through 
social campaigns. 

7. Assist in organizing parents’ meetings to sponsor cultural and social events.” 



« See p. 31-32. 

50 Seep. 180-89. 

See al30 p. 29-30. 

Decree No. 43.300/1948 (V. 15). VKM of May 15, 1948, of the Minister of Culture. For details on the 
role of parental organizations in the held of education, sec S^ndor Komldsi. iskola 6s a csalslld kapcsolata*’ 
(The Relationship Between the School and the Family). In: Nevelesugyunk hUsz eve^ 1945^19S4 (Twenty Years of 
Our Educational System. 1945-1964). Budapest: Tankonyvkiadd, 1965. p. 271-318. 

53 Aurdl Henez. A muvelodesi inUzmenytk is a muvelodesigazgat&s fejlodese^ 1945>^196t^ op. cit. p. 1 17-J8. See also 
present publication’s chapter V, p. 55-57. 
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Financing Education 



Methods 

Since 1948 financing education has become the concern of the State, 
exclusively. Education is financed from the general State budget, from 
budgets of ministries sponsoring educational units, and from budgets of 
the people’s councils. 

Budgets: Central and /.ocal 

In the budgetary process the principal or director of each educational 
institution submits estimates to the authority having immediate juris- 
diction over it. The main budgetary items for education are the follow- 
ing: construction, equipment for laboratories, libraries, and shops; repair 
and maintenance, salaries of the teaching and auxiliary staff, scholar- 
ships, and student welfare. 

Following necessary adjustments, the individual budgetary proposals 
are consolidated into the budgets of the people’s councils and into the 
State budget prepared by the Ministry of Finance (Penzugyminisz- 
terium ), 

The total 1967 budget for all educational establishments amounted 
to 8 billion, 886 million forints as against 8 billion, 94 million forints 



Hate . 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

Official 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 11.74 

Tourist/financial 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 23.48 

Unofficial 43.00 51.00 44.90 44.75 59.00 53.25 54.60 50.00 58.00 



SOURCE OF DATA: Pick's Currency Yearbook 1968. New York: Pick Publishing Corporation, 1968. p. 254, 56 . 

in 1966 — an increase of 792 million forints (9.8 percent) . The 1967 
educational budget was 8.5 percent of the entire State budget and of 
the State’s gross income.®^ 

Fees, Tuition, and Scholarships 

Hungary’s free educational system comprises elementary schools, 
schools for the handicapped, secondary schools,'^^ vocational schools for 
training skilled workers, and elementary schools for adults. Everyone 
enrolled in any of these institutions, however, must provide his own 
supplies and textbooks. 

Schools other than those named above charge a tuition which varies 
according to the student’s grades and general educational achievement, 
the parents’ or guardian's income, and (in some cases) the parents' con- 
tributions to the socialist State. Tuition and registration fees, however, 
are offset by a liberal scholarship and student welfare program. 

State assistance is basically of two types: soci il benefits and scholar- 
ships. Social assistance (table 6) involves placement of students in 

s* Exchange rates for the Hungarian forint (defined as 75.758 milligrams of fine gold per U.S. dollar) from 
1959 to 1967 were the following: 

55 Report on Educational Progress in the k966/67 Academic Teat, op. cit. p* 23. Sources did not reveal any break- 
down of these figures by ministries, people’s councils, and educational levels. 

5« Secondary education became free in 1962 under Decree No. 9/1962. (IH. 25.) of the Government, Sec 
footnote 50 of chapter V. 
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Table 6. — ^Number of nursery, kindefj^rten, and elementary school pupils and 
number of secondary and higher education students receiving social assistance, by 

type of assistance: 1966-67 



Type of assistance 


Nurseries 

and 

kindergartens 


Elementary 

schools 


Secondary 

schools 


Higher 

education 

collegiums 


Grants 






1,803 


31,409 


Living quarters 


1,416 


22,857 


36,906 


24,523 


Meals 


186,662 


219,936 


87,682 


40,528 


Study rooms 




203,784 

71,164 


36,018 


— 


V acations - 





20,569 


— 









SOURCE OF DATA: Report on Educational Progress in the 1966/67 Academic Year Presented at the 
XXXth Session of the International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, July 1967. (Budapest, 1967) 
p.34. 



dormitories or residences, regular and emergency financial aid, and meals 
at low prices. For purposes of assistance, students are divided into three 
categories Slccording to the income of the parents or guardians. Scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of educational performance, and may 
be granted by State organs as well as by social organizations and enter- 
prises. Scholarships awarded by the latter two also give serious consider- 
ation to the recipient’s social background, with priority for children of 
manual workers. 

Scholarships are normally awarded on the basis of a contract under 
which the recipient undertakes to work after graduation for a specified 
time at a location set forth in the contract. 



Types of Education and Training 

The educational system of the Hungarian People’s Republic provides 
education and training starting at the 3-year kindergarten level and 
continuing through the compulsory 8-year elementary Ijvel, the 4-year 
secondary level, and (depending upon career objectives) the 2-to-6 year 
higher education level. At various spots in the system are the continu- 
ation schools, the vocational schools, the adult education schools, and 
the evening and correspondence sections of the universities and higher 
institutes (chart 3). 



Kindergarten 

Pre-elementary education is provided in the kindergartens (dvoddk), 
which are organized on a voluntary attendance basis. Enrolling children 
of 3- to 5-years of age, kindergartens are administered by central or local 
educational or government authorities, industrial or agricultural enter- 
prises, or social organizations including trade unions. They normally 
fulfill a dual task, providing educational background for the children 
while at the same time freeing the mothers for productive work.®® 



57 For details on the tuition and scholarship system at the secondary and higher education level, sec p. 69-70 
and 125-27, respectively. 

59 See chapter IV. 




Chart 3. The Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic: 1967 
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SOURCE; Report on Educat/ona/ Progress in the 1966-67 Academic Year 
(Presented at the XXXth Session of the International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation, Geneva, July 1967. Budapest: The Hungarian People's Republic [1967]), 
p. 37. 
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Elementary Education 

The so-called “general” school (dltaldnos iskola) provides 8 years of 
elementary education. The product of one of the farthest reaching and 
most positive educational reforms of the postwar era, the dltaldnos iskola 
is free and compulsory for children age 6 through 14. The com- 
pulsory attendance requirement, however, extends through the age 
of 16. Children graduating from the dltaldnos iskola at age 14 have 
three choices: (1) continue schooling at a secondary institution, (2) take 
part-time employment in production, or (3) pursue their education at a 
continuation school. 

Established by local government authorities, the continuation schools 
(tovdbbkepzd iskoldk) operate under the same jurisdictional principles 
as the 8-year elementary schools. They are 2-year institutior;: offering a 
basically industrial or agricultural course for children who graduate 
from the generak schools before reaching age 16 and are not planning to 
work or to continue their education in a secondary school. 



Secondary Education 

Academic secondary schools or gymnasiums (gimndziumok), art sec- 
ondary schools (muveszeti gimndziumok), secondary technikums, and 
vocational secondary schools provide secondary-level education. All are 
4-year institutions offering both theoretical and practical training. 

The gymnasiums operate under- the overall jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Culture, and their graduates who have earned a baccalaureate 
diploma (erettsegi) may apply for admission to any institution of higher 
education, primarily the regular, polytechnical, and medical universities. 

The vocational secondary schools offer training in a group of related 
skills; their graduates who have passed both the baccalaureate and the 
practical-skill examinations may pursue their studies in a higher edu- 
cation institution corresponding to their particular specialty. 

The technikums, established in the 1950’s, are of three types; agri- 
cultural, economic, or industrial. Any of their students who graduate 
with the technical secondary school certificate are entitled to apply for 
admission to a higher technical institution that offers courses in their 
particular specialty. Such graduates are also entitled to hold jobs in 
production commensurate with their training. 

The technikums and the art secondary schools are gradually to be 
transformed, beginning in 1969, into vocational secondary schools. Both 
the secondary technikums and the vocational secondary schools function 
under the jurisdiction of their corresponding agricultural, economic, 
or industrial ministries. From the strictly operational point of view, 
however, like the oth "r secondary schools (and like the elemefltary 
schools) , they operate under the immediate control and guidance of 
the educational sections of the executive committees of the people’s 
councils in the counties where they are located.^® 

®®For details on^ elementary (“general” )> continuation, and secondary schools, see chapter V. For a brief 
survey of Hungary’s postwar lower educational system, see Gyula Simon. “Hdsz <^v a magyar iskolaiigybcn” 
(Twenty Years of Hungarian Education). PedagSgiai Szemlc (Review of Education), Budapest. XV;4:342-54, 
1965. 
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Higher Education 

The primary objective of the higher education institutions is to edu- 
cate professionally competent and politically reliable individuals. 
Hungary’s institutions of higher education fall into six types: 

1. Agronomic universities and colleges [Agrdrtudomdnyi egyetemek 

h fdiskoldk)'^ 

2. Medical universities (Owosi egyetemek) 

3. Polytechnical universities (Muszaki egyetemek) 

4. Special colleges, including colleges of applied 

and line arts, military schools, and physical 
education. 

5. Teacher-training colleges and institutes®”^ (Tanitokepzo foiskoldk es 

intizetek) 

6. Universities (Tudomdnyegyetemek) 

Jurisdiction over the regular and polytechnical universities and the 
art and teacherTraining institutes and colleges is exercised by the 
Ministry of Culture. The medical universities operate under the direc- 
tion of the Ministry of Health (Egeszsegugyi Miniszterium), while the 
technical and other institutions of higher learning are under the cor- 
responding ministries or other governmental agencies. 

Admission quotas to all these institutions are determined by central 
governmental organizations, especially the National Planning Office 
(Orszdgos Tervhivatal), in accordance with the general social and 
economic requirements of the nation.®^ 

Special Education 

In addition to the formal standard levels of education, Hungary has 
a relatively well-developed network of special educational institutions, 
including schools for adults, schools for the handicapped, art institu- 
tions, military schools, and Party schools.®® 

Enrollment 

/ 

t 

Concerned with the development of education at all levels, the 
Hungarian Government has made great efforts, especially since the 1948 
nationalization of schools, to extend the network of educational insti- 
tutions of all types. The increase in the number of institutions between 
1950-51 and 1966-67 is especially marked for kindergartens, secondary 
schools, and higher education institutions (table 7) . Reflecting the 
•country’s general population situation, the elementary schools, however, 
actually declined in number (tables 8 and 9). And reflecting its general 
interest in education is the number of graduates from each educational 
level (table 10). 

•0 Although “fSiskola^* literally means “high schooF^ (Hochschule)i to differentiate it from secondary institu- 
tions it is rendered throughout this text as “college/* 

For details on teacher- training institutes and collej'es, see chapter VIII. 

See chapter VII, 

See chapter IX, 
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Table 7.— Number of landergartens, elementary schools, and secondary schools; 
and number of higher education institutions and faculties ( schools ) : 

1950-51— 1966-67 



School 

year 



1960- 51. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63. 

1963- 54. 
1954-66. 

1966- 66. 

1956-67. 

1967- 58. 

1968- 59. 

1959- 60. 

1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63. 

1963- 64. 

1964- 66. 
1966-66. 
1966-67. 



Kindergartens 


Elementary 

schools 


Secondary 

schools 


1,773 


6,186 


406 


1,910 


6,166 


421 


2,072 


6,102 


427 


2,246 


6,108 


441 


2,436 


6,168 


442 


2,603 


6,220 


466 


2,609 


6,273 


466 


2,599 


6,291 


449 


2,666 


6,314 


436 


2,780 


6,322 


411 


2,866 


6,307 


419 


2,951 


6,261 


425 


3,067 


6,220 


441 


3,136 


6,162 


530 


3,186 


6,106 


593 


3,227 


6,036 


591 


3,267 


5,964 


689 



Higher education^ 



Institutions 



19 

27 

31 
33 
36 

32 

31 

30 

30 

43 

43 

60 

87 

89 

91 

92 
92 



Faculties 

(Schools) 



43 

49 

52 
66 
54 
54 

53 
61 
49 
60 
60 
78 

106 

108 

110 

111 

111 



^ Includes higher iechnikums and technical schools. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Stalisztikai Svkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztiktti Hivatal, 1967. p. 341. 



Table 8. ^Number of kindergarten and elementary school pupils and number of 
secondary, higher education, and vocational school students: 1950—51 1966— 67 



School 

year 



1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63. 

1963- 54. 

1964- 56. 
1966-66. 



Kindergartens 



1966-67.. 

1957-68.. 

1968- 59.. 

1969- 60.. 

1960- 61.. 

1961- 62.. 



1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 66 

1966-66 

1966-67 : 



106,362 

121,215 

130,056 

131,873 

118.372 
146,948 

167,849 

162,174 

170,659 

179,848 

183,766 

171,682 

177,762 

184,346 

187,398 

189.372 
191,991 



Elementary 

schools 



1,229,967 
1,206,173 
1.196,043 
i; 203, 346 
1,207,465 
1,226,200 

1,266,001 

1,269,114 

1,268,650 

1,314,432 

1,392,260 

1,444,543 

1,472,743 

1,468,683 

1,446,124 

1,413,612 

1,380,286 



Secondary 

schools 



107,926 

122,292 

139,484 

164,410 

162,461 

165,264 

172,786 

169,388 

177,738 

204,401 

241,036 

283.747 

333.747 
385,419 
417,446 
407,486 
376,734 



Higher 

educational 

institutions! 



32,601 

40.431 
49,442 
53,330 
47,464 

45.431 

42,608 

36,867 

34,037 

37,996 

44,686 

53,302 

67,324 

82,280 

91,923 

93,967 

89,644 



Vocational 

schools 



66,800 

60,237 

67,626 

45,472 

52,163 

61,692 

76,406 

88,747 

101,561 

116,666 

126,343 

134,782 

143,967 

161,164 

163,892 

172,383 

183,599 



! Includes higher iechnikums and techn ical schools. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Stalisztikai evknyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1986). Budapest: KOzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 342. 
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Table 9. — ^Number of teachers in the kindergartens, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher ^ucation: 1950—51 — 1966—67 

[ — Indicates that source did not show any figures] 



School 

year 


Kindergartens 


Elementary 

schools 


Secondary 

schools^ 


Institutions of 
higher education^ 


1950-61 


2,423 


36,248 


6,174 




1961-52 


3,201 


38,089 


5,929 





1952-53 


3,785 


39,869 


6,110 




1953-64... 


4,431 


43,108 


6,970 


5,677 


1964-65.. 


5,486 


45,955 


7,536 


5,036 


1965-56 


6,120 


60,259 


7,810 


4,913 


1956-57.. 


6,151 


52,214 


7,935 


4,763 


1957-58-. 


7,170 


53,667 


8,063 


4,966 


1958-59. 


7,499 


55,066 


8,402 


4,908 


1959-60 


8,093 


56,449 


8,360 


®5,036 


1960-61 


8,538 


57,290 


8,778 


5,635 


1961-62 


8,914 


58,333 


9,232 


5,866 


1962-63 


9,311 


59,921 


9,619 


6,702 


1963-64 


9,776 


61,618 


10,631 


7,278 


1964-65 


10,102 


62,108 


11,661 


7,938 


1966-66 


10,319 


62,167 


12,049 


8,444 


1966-67 


10,566 


62,241 


12,317 


8,889 



^ Includes day-session teachers only. 

2 Includes lecturers and instructors of physical education, but not visiting professors. 

®Does not include the faculty of teacher training institutes and colleges for kindergarten and 
elementary teachers. 



SOURCE OP DATA: Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest; Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 341. 



Table 10.^ — Number of graduates of the 8-yeat elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher education: 1950—66 

[ — Indicates that source did not show any figures] 



Year 


8-year 

ele- 

mentary 

schools 


Secondary Schools 


Institutions of higher education 


Total 


Academ- 

ic 


Indus- 

trial 

teckni-‘ 

kums 


Total 


Poly- 

t^h- 

nical 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural 


Eco- 

nomics 


Medi- 

cine 


Law 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1950... 


69,900 


16,380 


_ 


_ 


4,345 


1,511 


312 


404 


662 


467 


1951 


79,396 


17,219 


■ — 


— 


6,174 


1,262 


334 


481 


1 ,036 


1,112 


1962... 


80,147 


17,666 


8,268 


2,065 


4,843 


1,329 


83 


428 


816 


429 


1953... 


97,463 


23,687 


12,672 


3,452 


7,078 


1,874 


210 


712 


846 


134 


1964... 


101,958 


26,479 


11,331 


5,455 


5,644 


848 


85 


818 


666 


2l4 


1956 


97,848 


30,264 


12,874 


6,961 


6,442 


865 


460 


771 


544 


291 


1966... 


101,853 


28,636 


12,889 


7,206 


9,746 


2,948 


697 


965 


612 


361 


1967... 


104,336 


31,431 


16,133 


7,698 


7,036 


2,206 


781 


458 


539 


723 


1968 


115,892 


31,498 


17,412 


6,741 


5,655 


1,967 


537 


364 


640 


482 


1959... 


106,680 


31,072 


18,906 


5,660 


6,178 


2,097 


715 


325 


670 


614 


1960... 


107,349 


33 , 662 


21,004 


6,800 


5,628 


1,644 


891 


329 


830 


603 


1961... 


127,178 


37,999 


24,799 


7,300 


6,317 


1,610 


535 


324 


833 


493 


1962... 


140,422 


46,722 


30,017 


8,804 


7,251 


1,723 


574 


384 


922 


677 


1963... 


148,384 


62,729 


30,749 


11,438 


9,683 


1,888 


1,292 


484 


921 


628 


1964... 


154,495 


60,946 


32,009 


13,606 


11,066 


2,220 


1,680 


620 


959 


483 


1966... 


167,797 


68,898 


37,917 


13,941 


13,938 


3,116 


2,152 


961 


1,016 


726 


1966... 


152,349 


77,630 


41,934 


15,248 


18,107 


6,003 


2,783 


1,284 


982 


677 



SOURCE OP DATA: Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kfizponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 342. 
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TV. Pre-Elementary Education 



Evolution 

Although the first kindergarten was established in Hungary as early 
as 1828,1 pre-elementary education remained relatively undeveloped in 
quality until after World War II. The total number of kindergartens in 
1938 was 1,140; together with the so-called permanent and summer 
homes 2 there were 1,309 pre-elementary institutions with a total enroll- 
ment of 124,523 (table 1) representing 23.6 percent of kindergarten-age 
children. 

The kindergartens were mostly overcrowded and understaffed, with 
an average of 70.4 children per group.^ 

The scope and functions of pre-elementary education before World 
War II were specified by Law No. XV of 1891. In accordance with this 
law, the kindergartens were considered primarily as institutions for 
the protection and care of children. Thc;'^ emphasized discipline and 
religious-moral training. During the Horthy era (1919-44), kindergarten 
education, like all other levels of education in Hungary, acquired certain 
patriotic-chauvinistic overtones. 

Following Hungary’s liberation from German occupation in Spring 
1945, priority in pre-elementary education was given to the physical 
rehabilitation of war-damaged buildings and the everyday care, includ- 
ing feeding and clothing, of the children. These tasks were undertaken 
under the leadership of a number of parent and teacher organizations 
spearheaded by the Democratic Association of Hungarian Women 
(Magyar Ndk Demokratikus Szdvetsege). 

For the better achievement of this dual aim — physical care and 
education — the kindergartens were transformed shortly after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities into day homes (napkozi otthonok) and continued to 
operate in this fashion until October 1, 1946. As in the prewar period, 
the pre-elementary institutions were under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Public Welfare (Nepjoleti Miniszterium) until 1949, when they 
were placed under the Ministry of Culture. On June 16, 1948, the 
kindergartens, like all other educational institutions, were nationalized, 

* Sec p. 1 1 . 

2 Ibid. 

® Alice Hermann. “Az dvoda cs az dvdnokdpzds” (The Kindergarten and the Education of Kindergarten 
Teachers). In: J^evelesugyunk hUsz eve, 1945^1964 (Twenty Years of Our Educational System, 1945-1964). 
Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 365-418 (referred to hereafter as Alice Hermann). ThLs article isalso avail- 
able in a !k>mewhat abbreviated form in Tanulmdnyok dm^^gyat nipi demokrdcia nevelestortenetehol (Studies From the 
History of Education of the Hungarian PcopIe‘s Republi:)— Vol. I. Budapest: Pedagdgiai Tudomdnyos Intdzet, 












thus assuring that a uniform system of pre-elementary education v/ould 
be established. 



tative changes in the content of kindergarten training, including cur- 
riculum revision and teacher retraining. 

The new curriculum provided for valuation of psychological factors 
pertaining to the needs and characteristics of kindergarten children. 
Teacher retraining was effected through 3-month courses which, in addi- 
tion to professional subjects, also included political-ideological reorien- 
tation.4 The refresher courses, like teacher-training and other courses in 
general, came to rely increasingly on Soviet educational materials in 
Hungarian translation. 

The educational-political objectives of the regime were furthered by 
the launching, in January 1948, of Gyermekneveles (Child Education) , 
the professional journal for kindergarten education. This journal 
appeared until January 1953, when it Was replaced by Ovodai Nevel 
(Kindergarten Education). The changeover heralded the gener 



according to the provisions of Law No. III. The Law defined the 
primary goal of kindergarten education as follows: “The function of 
kindergarten education is the education and care of children of kinder- 
garten age in accordance with the goals of socialist education, and their 
preparation for primary education. Kindergarten education must estab- 
lish the basis for the healthy, hardy, patriotic, self-confident, courageous, 
disciplined and multilaterally educated man.” ® 

The pre-elementary educational institutions are of two basic types; 
nurseries and kindergartens. 



The nurseries (holcsodek) are educational-welfare institutions operat- 
ing under the auspices of the Ministry of Health (Egeszsegugyi Minisz- 
terium) and admitting infants from the age of 1 month to 3 years. These 
cooperate closely with the parents for the proper physical care and 
correct upbringing of infants under their supervision. 

Maintained and operated by people’s councils, enterprises, factories, 
or cooperatives, the nurseries are of various types: permanent nurseries 
functioning on a year-round, full-day basis; seasonal nurseries, operating 
only part of the year; 6-day nurseries which care for children from Mon- 
day morning to noon on Saturday; and special nurseries for handicapped 
children. 

For admission, the nurseries give preference to children who have 
working parents or only one parent. Children of nonworking mothers 



The nationalization of education brought about substantive quali- 




revision of pre-elementary education. 




/ 



The Changes of 1953 
The system of pre-elementary education v 



Nurseries 



^ For greater details see p. 140-44. 
5 Alice Hermann, op. cit. p. 393. 



are normally accepted only if the mother sufters from some disability. 

Fees depend on the income of the parents and the number of children 
in the family.® 

Towards the end of 1964 Hungary had 611 nurseries caring for 
approximately 34,000 infants and employing an average of one trained 
nurse for every nine children.'^ 



Kindergartens 

Kindergartens may be established and maintained ' only by loca I 
people’s councils, State agencies and institutions. State plants, enterprises 
and farms, producer cooperatives, and social organizations, in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the education sections of the people’s 
councils. 

In contrast to the nurseries, the kindergartens are under the ultimate 
educational supervision of the Ministry of Culture {Muvelddesiigyi 
Miniszterium). Depending on local requirements and conditions, the 
following types of kindergartens may be operated: 

1. Half-day kindergartens (felnapos ovoddk), representing about 14 percent of 
all kindergartens, in which children bring along their morning snack and go 
home at lunchtime. 

2. Full-day kindergartens (egesz napos ovoddk), the most popular type, account- 
ing for 53 percent of all kindergartens (children in these institutions are fed 
for nominal fees) . 

?, Seasonal day-home kindergartens (idoszaki napkozi otthonos ovoddk), repre- 
senting approximately 22 percent of the total, which usually operate during 
the winter as half-day kindergartens. 

4. Summer day-home kindergartens (nydri napkozi otthonok) operating as full- 
day kindergartens during the summer agricultural season. 

5. Six-day kindergartens (hatnapos ovoddk) providing full room and board dur- 
ing Avorking days. 

6. Children’s homes (gyermekotthonok) caring for children on a full-time, year- 
round basis.” 

The kindergartens admit children between 3 and 6 years of age. 
Wherever feasible, the children are divided into groups of approxi- 
mately the same age, each group averaging 25 to 30 children. At the 
end of 1964, approximately 35 percent of the kindergartens, however, 
did not have age subdivisions. 

An August 5, 1969 resolution by the Minister of Culture gave the 
following directives: (1) Establish kindergartens for national minorities 
in localities inhabited by non-Magyars. (2) Transform existing Hungar- 
ian-language kindergartens into kindergartens for the national minor- 
ities if at least two-thirds of the parents of the enrolled children request 
such kindergartens. (3) Within the framework of the existing Hungarian- 
language kindergartens, establish special minority groups if at least 15 

® Sec tabulation under “Kindergartens.” 

7 Zolt^n Hal^sz, ed. Cultural Life in Hungary. Budapest: Pannonia Press, 1966, p. 39; Ferenc Abent. “A Magyar 
Ndpkdztfoas^g kSzoktat^siigyc” (The Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). /«; ko^okta- 
tdsugy EurSpa szocidlista orszdgaiban (Public Education in the Socialist Countries of Europe), Budapest: 
Tank6nyvkiadd/or the Orsz^gos Pedagdgiai Int^zet, 1965. p. 273-74. 

® Ferenc Abent, op. cit. p. 274. 
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parents (previously 25) express a preference to have their children taught 
in their mother tongue. 

Applications for admission to kindergartens are screened and decided 
upon by admission committees consisting of representatives of State and 
social organizations. 

Admission criteria for the kindergartens are similar to those for the 
nurseries. Normally covering about 40 percent of the food costs, fees 
are scaled according to family income and size. The 1965 scale of daily 
fees was as follows: ® 

Parents’ monthly earnings Daily fee {in forints) per child in 

(in forints) kindergarten when family has— 





1 child 


2 children 


3 children 


Under 1,000 


2.0 


1.50 


1.40 


1,001 to 1,600 


3.0 


2.50 


2.00 


1,601 to 2,200 


.. 4.0 


3.20 


2.80 


2.201 to 3,000 


5.0 


4.0 


3.50 


3,001 to 3,800 - 


7.0 


6.0 


5.0 


3.801 to 4,600 


9.0 


7.0 


6.0 


4,601 to 5,600 


10.0 


8.0 


7.0 


5,601 to 7,000 - 


12.0 


10.0 


8.0 


Above 7,000 


15.0 


13.0 


11.0 



The average monthly income of a Hungarian couple in 1967 was 
3,800 forints (about $161) 

Kindergarten education is viewed as an organic part of the Communist 
education system; this is reflected in the three main kindergarten 
activities, i.e., play, work, and learning. In addition to instilling Com- 
munist principles, the other two main objectives of kindergarten edu- 
cation are to provide care for the children while the parents are at work 
and to prepare children for elementary school. The latter goal is empha- 
sized in the case of children over 5 years old, who are increasingly 
involved in formalized compulsory activities geared to develop their 
capabilities for school work. 

In their daily work with the children, kindergarten teachers are 
expected to abide by the procedures and rules and regulations issued 
by the Ministry of Culture. Soon after^i^ adoption of Law No. Ill of 
1953 relating to kindergartens, the Ministry issued its so-called “Method" 
ological Letter” (Modszertani Level) to guide kindergarten teachers in 
their approach to kindergarten education. The letter remained in effect 
until the fall of 1957, when a comprehensive handbook was issued with 
detailed instructions relating to every facet of pre-elementary education. 
Special chapters deal with (a) the organization and content of education 
differentiated in terms of age groups, (b) the crystallization of the 
fundamental principles underlying the three basic modes of kinder- 
garten education (play, work, and instruction) , and (c) the determi- 
nation of the content of the five major kindergarten subjects: (1) physical 
education,i2 (2) native tongue and knowledge of surroundings, (3) ele- 

® Zolt^n Hal^sz, ed. Cultural Life in Hungary^ op, cit. p. 40, 

10 poj. value of the forint, sec footnote 54 of chapter III. 

11 Gloria Emerson. “In Hungary, a New Approach to Children,’^ The New York Times, June 26, 1967, 

12 The importance of physical education in the kirdergartens is highlighted by the publication of a special 
teachers’ h.?indhooV\Testneveles az 6vod&ban (Physical Education in the Kindergarten). Badapc.it: TankSnyvkiadd, 
1964. 204 p. 
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merits of quantity, form, and space, (4) drawing and handwork, and 
(5) music and singing. Additional chapters deal with the organization 
of holiday and summer festivities and the relationship between the 
kindergarten and the nursery, the school, and the family.i^ 

The formalism and inflexibility associated with the required strict 
adherence to the methodological specifications of the handbook seem 
to have eased a bit in the mid-1960’s. Then, under the initiative of some 
liberal educators possibly under Western influence in child rearing, 
demands became ever more vocal for striking a balance between the 
requirements of the social and the individual education of the child. 

In line with the new trend, there is a tendency (discernible especirdly 
in the progressive kindergartens in large cities) to allow greater freedom 
for the children. In these kindergartens they are no longer compelled 
to sing or play with certain toys or participate in group projects, hut 
are encouraged to do things for themselves.^^ Striking a harmonious 
balance between social and individual upbringing, together with general 
uplifting of the level of education, continues to be the main problem 
confronting contemporary pre-elementary education in Hungary. 



Enrollment 

A gradual increase in enrollment between 1960 and 1966 was matched 
by a corresponding increase in the number of kindergartens and kinder- 
garten teachers (tables 11 and 12). The percent of children of kinder- 
garten age (3 to 6) attending preprimary institutions gradually increased 
from 33.7 in 1960 to 49.7, placing Hi^.ngary among the leading countries 
in this respect. The pupil-teacher ratio also improved during the cor- 
responding period by gradually declining from 21.5:1 to 18.2:1. 



Table 11. — ^Number of kindergartens, kindergarten places, teachers, and pupils: 

1960 - 66 ' 



Year 


Kinder- 

gartens 


Kinder- 

garten 

places 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Places 
per 100 
kinder- 
garten- 
age 

children 


Percent 
of 100 
kinder- 
garten- 
age 

children 

in 

kinder- 

gartens 


Pupils 
per 100 
places 


Pupils 

per 

teacher 


Summer homes 


Number 


Child 

resi- 

dents 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


1960_„ 

1961„_ 

1962„_ 

1963__ 

1964__ 

1965_. 

1966-_ 


2,865 

2,951 

3,057 

3,136 

3,185 

3,227 

3,267 


162,282 

168,190 

175,326 

178,561 

182,312 

185,768 

189,439 


8,538 

8,914 

9,311 

9,776 

10,102 

10,319 

10,566 


183,766 

171,582 

177,752 

184,345 

187,398 

189,372 

191,991 


29.8 

33.9 

37.9 
40.5 

43.1 

46.2 
49.1 


33.7 

34.6 
38.4 

41.8 
44.3 
47.1 

49.7 


113.2 
102.0 
101.4 

103.2 
102.8 
101.9 

101.3 


21.5 
19.2 

19.1 
18.9 

18.6 
18.4 

18.2 


1,181 

952 

927 

859 

784 

654 

542 


44,400 

30,141 

29,681 

27,242 

24,254 

20,489 

17,108 



^ Data are year-end figures. 



SOURCE OF DATA: Staiisziikai Svkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966.) Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatab 1967. p. 343. 



Nevelomunka az Svoddban. lytmutat&s 6v6nok szdmdra (Education Work in the Kindergarten. Guide for Kind- 
ergarten Teachers). 5th ed. Budapest: Tankfinyvkiadd, 1964, 

Gloria Emerson. ^‘In Hungary, a New Approach to Children,” op. cit. Sec also Alice Hermann. “Az dvodai 
ne velds eszkOzei kfizoktatdsunk dtszervezdsdnek tiikrdben” (The Techniques of Kindergarten Education in 
Light of the Reorganization of Our Public Education). In: Tanulmdnyok a neveVestudom&ny korebol, 1961 (Studies 
From the Sphere of the rScience of Education, 1961). Budapest: Akaddmiai Kiadd, 1962. p. 275-317. 
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Table 12. — Number of kindergartens, kindergarten places, teachers, and pupils 
by municipality and county: December 31, 1966 



Municipalities 

and 

counties 


Kinder- 

gartens 


Kinder- 

garten 

places 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Pupils 
per 100 
places 


Pupils 

per 

teacher 


Total. 


3,267 


189,439 


10,566 


191,991 


101.3 


18.2 


Muniripalities 














Budapest 


455 


32,052 


2,537 


34,629 


108.0 


13.6 


Debrecen 


34 


2,585 


158 


2,963 


114.6 


18.8 


Miskolc 


34 


2,499 


161 


2,830 


113.2 


17.6 


P6cs 


42 


2,835 


174 


3,046 


107.4 


17.5 


Szeged 


44 


3,087 


170 


3,005 


97.3 


17.7 


Counties 














Bar any a 


90 


4,715 


254 


4,606 


97.7 


18.1 


B4cs-Kiskun 


174 


10,706 


504 


10,479 


97.9 


20.8 


B6k6s.... 


180 


9,679 


511 


9,294 


96.0 


18.2 


Borsod~Abauj~Zempl6n 


148 


8,107 


394 


8,264 


101.9 


21.0 


Csongrdd 

Fej4r 


109 


6,330 


313 


5,942 


93.9 


19.0 


121 


7,538 


444 


8,243 


109.4 


18.6 


Gydr-Sopron 


156 


9,594 


480 


9,383 


97.8 


19.5 


Hajdu-Bihar 


141 


7,879 


398 


7,970 


101.2 


20.0 


Heves _ 


104 


5,410 


290 


5,480 


101.3 


18.9 


Komdrom.. 


106 


7,091 


330 


7,191 


101.4 


21.8 


N6gr4d 


115 


5,137 


261 


5,100 


99.3 


19.5 


Pest 


278 


15,481 


782 ’ 


15,908 


102.8 


20.3 


Somogy 


138 


6,50V 


295 


5,902 


90.8 


20.0 


Szabolcs-Szatm^r 


191 


9,487 


499 


9,968 


105.1 


20.0 


Szolnok 


163 


9,082 


492 


9,038 


99.5 


18.4 


Tolna — . 


154 


7,806 


326 


7,167 


91.8 


22,0 


Vas 


95 


4,755 


254 


4,983 


104.8 


19.6 


Veszpr^m 


123 


7,422 


360 


7,045 


54.9 


19.6 


Zala 


72 


3,660 


179 


3,555 


97.1 


19.9 



SOURCE OF DATA: Slatisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 414. 




V. Elementary and Secondary Education 



Evolution 

Of the many sweeping and far-reaching changes in Hungary’s postwar 
educational system, perhaps the most remarkable and positive were 
those relating to the elementary and secondary school system. These 
changes involved, basically, the modernization and (at least as originally 
envisioned) the democratization of an antiquated, clerical-conseivative 
oriented school system. ^ 

The prewar, 4-year elementary school (nepiskola) offered a basic edu- 
cation which was terminal for many pupils. As in many other European 
countries (some with relatively advanced educational systems), the 
10-year-old pupils graduating from public school in Hungary were con- 
fronted with the problem of making a choice which did not necessarily 
reflect their aptitudes or capabilities but which did affect their entire 
future careers. 

Only about 25 percent of the children completing 4th grade — mostly 
from well-to-do families — entered the gymnasium, the stepping stone to 
higher education. About 75 percent of the children, mostly from worker 
and peasant backgrounds, entered the 5th grade, and many of these 
dropped out before completing 8th grade.^ About 18 percent, mostly 
children of the petty bourgeoisie, entered the upper elementary school 
(polgdri)^ and about 7 percent, mostly children of the well-to-do and 
the intelligentsia, entered the gymnasiums, which were primarily pre- 
paratory schools for the institutions of higher learning.® 

The church influence, especially the Roman Catholic, was consider- 
able; this is reflected in the 1937-38 school year figures for denomi- 
national and public schools: 4,619 of the former and only 1,287 of the 
latter. Almost 50 percent of all elementary schools were the one-teacher 
kind.^ 

The secondary schools emphasized the humanities and theoretical- 
philological studies at the expense of the sciences, training students for 
universities of the civil service. Secondary vocational and technical edu- 
cation was neglected. 

The present elementary-secondary school system is based on a series 

1 In 1 930, for example, only 48.5 percent of the population graduated from 6th grade of the elementary school. 
Gyula Simon am/ Jdzsef Szarka. A magyar nipi demokr&cia nevelesugyenek iorienete (History of the Educational Sys- 
tem of the Hungarian People^s Republic). Budapest: TankOnyvkiadd, 1965. p, 170 (Referred to hereafter as 
Simon and Szarka.) 

2 On the character and scope of the polgdri school see p. 13-14. 

3 Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 8. 

^ Ibid. 
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of changes that were brought about in well-differentiated phases. 

It was during the first phase of the immediate postwar period that 
Hingary-s most £ar-reachii5^ and positive educational reform 
tuted through the establishment o£ the "general school (altalanos 
sWa) system Under Decree No. 6650-1945.M.E. of the National Pro- 
visional Government, the new 8-year "general” (elementary) school was 
to be gradually established as a free and compulsory institution fo 
children ages 6 through 14 in place of the 4- and 8-yeai elementary 
^hools" the 4-year elementary schools, and the 4-year lower gymnasiums 

’’“i\h!rngh%tmili ch^^^ in the secondary schools' com- 

position, Lriculum, and general orientation « they continued to oper- 
ate until 1951 in accordance with Law No. XI of That law was 

abrogated by Decree No. 14 of 1951, which laid the foundations of 

cuL^reTono^l, and industrial secondary tcc^mW, can also be 
traced to the measures introduced in the 195 p 

The Free and Compulsory School System 

Free compulsory education for children begins on September 1 follow- 
ing SIT birSday and lasts, at least theoretically nn^-a* 
age 16.t When they reach sdiool age, children must be g 
/vear elementary ("general”) school. If they graduate from that school 
afage 14 ”Ue®not to pursue their studies either in secondary or 

vocadonal school and are not employed for at l-*‘ "tin 
must he registered in so-called further-training or continuation scnoois 

(tovdbbkepzS isholdk) until the end of y'j t"a,”able chih 

Lch age 16.S Physically and mentally 

dren are subject to the same regulations, hut are to be registered 

'T«leen Mamri and 15, the parents of ^PPj'?^^^ 

age must notify the elementary school authonties of the district m wh h 

gis t:: : piv - .st 

mry education system is one of the best in t r 

perrent of the 6-year-old children were registered in the first g 

""" “ 

the Educational System of the Hungarian Peoples RepublicMM^^ _ N^pkOzt^rsas^g ElnhklTan^cs^nak 
No. 74, October 17, 1961, p. 566-70. Secree No. 13 of 1962 of the Presidential 

1962. <5vi 13. sz^mti t 3 rv<fnyereju redeletc ^ 

Council of the People’s Republic Concerning ggg 1 1 .) MM of the Minister of Culture. Ibid. No. 

throughout this text simply as “decree.” 

8 See p. 71-72. 

9 See p. 172-73. 
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these, 90 percent completed 8th grade by the time they were 16 years 
of age, i.e., at the end of the 10th year of compulsory education.^® 
At age 14, however, only 77 percent of the students normally graduate 
from elementary school. 



Organization: Structure and Functions 
The School Districts 

Established, maintained, and supervised by the education sections of 
the local people’s councils,^^ elementary schools are organized into 
school districts (iskolai korzetek) so as to assure the equitable and pro- 
portional distribution of pupils. The districts are established in accord- 
ance with local conditions and in terms of the number of schools 
operating within the particular geographic area. If the principal of the 
accepting school gives permission, pupils may also, under certain con- 
ditions, attend scliools outside their district. The network of elementary 
schools is established in such a way as to assure that central or district 
upper elementary schools with grades 5 to 8 will be established in 
sparsely populated areas. 



The School Year 

The school year begins on September 1 and ends, technically, on 
August 31. The school attendance year is divided into two semesters, 
the first starting on the second working day in September and ending 
on January 25; the second, starting on the first working day after 
January 25 and ending on June 8 — except for students in the last year 
of high school, whose school attendance year ends on May 8. In cases 
where the specified number of days of instruction has not been provided 
by June 8, the school attendance period may be extended up to June 20. 

In addition to their classroom responsibilities, third-year secondary 
school students, immediately after the end of the school year, must spend 
2 weeks in production, where they are to be employed for no more than 
8 hours a day. Elementary school pupils in grades 7 and 8, whose cur- 
riculum includes agriculture — normally in schools located in rural areas 
— must take part in agricultural work for 4 half-days during the course 
of the school year. 

For excursions and various social activities, the principal may desig- 
nate 4 days during the school year as days on which no instruction is 
provided. 

In addition to the summer vacation, elementary and secondary school 
pupils have two shorter vacations during the school year: a winter vaca- 
tion from December 22 to January 7, and a spring vacation from April 



P^I Ilku. “Ndpunk altalcCnos es szakmai muvcltscgenck cmclesdt^rt*’ (For Raising the General apd Profes- 
sional Cultural Level of Our People). Kozneveles (Public Education), Budapest. XXI:23:882, December 3, 1965. 

11 Jeno Lugossy. “Kbzokat^spolitikank ndh^ny idoszeru kerdt^serol” (Concerning a Few Timely Questions 
About Our Educational Policy), Koznevdes^ XXIII :1 7:643, September 8, 1967, 

12 Concerning the educational functions of the people’s councils, see p. 5, 33-35. 
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5 to April 13. There is no school on the following holidays: November 
7, the day of the Bolshevik Revolution; March 15, the national holiday 
commemorating the 1848-49 Revolution; April 4, the day of the coun- 
try’s liberation from Nazi occupation; Easter Monday; and May l.^^ 



The Class; Size and Instruction Periods 

Normally held in the morning, classes start at 8 a.m. Where there is 
a shortage of classrooms, afternoon sessions may also be organized and 
may continue as late as 7 p.m., depending on local conditions. Each 
class period lasts 45 minutes. Exceptions may be made during the win- 
ter from November 1 to March 1, when afternoon class periods may be 
reduced to 40 minutes each. 

Class size in both elementary and secondary schools is usually set ^t 
40 pupils; when necessary because of the number of pupils to be ac- 
commodated or because of a classroom shortage, class size may be in- 
creased to 50 pupils. Parallel classes having a total enrollment of fewer 
than 41 are consolidated by the principal at the beginning of the school 
year. Sparsely populated areas with small elementary schools organize 
groups that are composed of pupils at several grade levels. Recom- 
mended groupings of grades for this purpose are grades 1-3, 2-4, 5-6, and 
7-8; or gracles 1-4, 5-8, depending upon local conditions.^^ 

Both elementary and secondary schools are coeducational. To estab- 
lish a separate boys’ or girls’ school requires special permission from the 
Ministry of Culture (MiivelddesUgyi Miniszterium).^^ 



Attendance 

In both recitation and practical classes attendance is compulsory and 
is strictly enforced. Unauthorized absences must be reported and justi- 
fied. Absences due to illness or to weather or transportation difficulties 
lasting no more than 3 days may be excused by a written statement 
from parent or guardian; absences of more than 3 days require a medi- 
cal or official certificate. 



Buildings and Equipment 

Although the education sections of th' people’s councils are basically 
responsible for providing the budgetary means to construct and main- 
tain schools and acquire equipment, it is the principal’s task to see that 
schools and equipment are judiciously and effectively used. 

In addition to these holidays, the schools are required to organize festivities at the beginning and closing of 
the school year and to honor the Bolshevik Revolution and the country’s liberation. Commemorative ceremonies 
and discussions arc also organized in connection with the following dates: October 2, international peace day; 
November 20, day of the establishment of the Hungarian Communist Party; March 8, international women’s 
day; March 15, anniversary of the 1848-49 Revolution; March 21, day of the establishment of the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic of 1919; April 22, Lenin’s birthday; May 1, the day of “proletarian internationalism”; the 
first Sunday of May, Mother’s Day; and in the last week of May, international children’s day. 

For the curriculum of these various grade groupings, sec Tanterv es utasitds az dltaldnos iskoldk szdmdra (Cur- 
riculum and Instruction for the General Schools). Budapest: TankSnyvkiadd for ihe Muvcloddsiigyi Minisz- 
tcrium (Ministry of Culture), n.d. p. 6-12. 

See footnote 37 of chapter HI. 
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One of the primary duties of the school principal is to assure that the 
classrooms and other educational facilities are so organized as to pro- 
vide the best possible means for the advancement of education. Toward 
this end he is expected to keep a careful watch over the status of the 
building (s) and equipment and, in cooperation with the building su- 
perintendent, to prepare a list of proposals for the local authorities 
concerning needed repairs or acquisitions. 

The principal is also expected to provide and organize workshops 
(and garden plots wherever possible) in order to make practice and ex- 
perimental work an integral part of the curriculum. 

Theoretically at least, every elementary and secondary school is ex- 
pected to have its own library, with one section of books devoted to the 
teachers’ professional interests and another to the children’s reading in- 
terests. Concerning the cataloging system to be employed and the 
books to be acquired, the school libraries are expected to follow the 
instructions and guidance of the National Pedagogical Library (Orszd- 
gos Pedagdgiai Kdnyvtdr) 

Elementary and secondary school buildings can be identified from the 
outside by an oval-shaped, white-enameled plaque bearing the emblem 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic at the center and the school’s name 
(“Altaldnos Iskqla” — “General” School; “Gimndzium” — Gymnasium; or 
“Altaldnos Iskola es Gimndzium” — “General” School and Gymnasium) 
surrounding the emblem. 



Administration: Structure and Functions 

The elementary and secondary school administrative system is ex- 
tremely complex, involving not only the administrative and educational 
employees of the particular school but also the parents, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Party, various trade unions, and other mass organiza- 
tions. 



The Principal 

The key role in the administration of an elementary or a secondary 
school is played by the principal (igazgato) . Like the manager of a so- 
cialist enterprise, the principal is solely responsible for implementing 
all instructions from the higher educational, governmental, and com- 
petent Party authorities. 

In his capacity as chief educational director of a school, the principal 
is expected to: 

1. Organize the school’s educational processes, including preparation of pro- 
grams and syllabuses, supervision of classes and extracurricular activities, guid- 
ance of the ideological and professional further training of teachers, and 
rewarding or punishing employees. 

2. Establish and develop the "pupil-collectives” and assume educational respon- 
sibility for the work of the various youth movements.” 

"0 See p. 165-66. 

” See p. 180-92. 
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3. Synchronize the school’s educational processes and the student collegia or 
dormitories (didkotthon) . 

4. Supervise the teachers’ class performance by occasional visits. 

5 Issue ^varnirigs or institute formal procedures against teachers or other em- 
ployees in case of violations of official instructions or contractual obligations 
or manifestations of attitudes, whether within or outside the school, which 
are incompatible with their profession.^ 

Principals are required to put in 48 hours a week and, theoretically 
at least, are not authorized to leave the school building during the day 

except on official business. • • , 

In determining policy and implementing their duties, the principals 
have the cooperation of the assistant principals, the school councils, 
teacher committees, the class advisers, and the work collectives. 

The Assistant Principal 

In the absence or incapacity of the principal, the assistant principal 
(igazgatdhelyettes) assumes full responsibility for the effective operation 
of the school. His primary responsibilities are educational-methodologi- 
cal, including guidance of work collectives, visits to classes, and con- 
sultations with teachers. His work load and conditions are similar to 
those of the principal. 

The School Council 

Schools operating with at least 12 teachers are required to set up a 
school council (iskolatandcs ) , an advisory body to assist the principal 
in management of the school. Led by the principal, it includes as mem- 
bers the assistant principal, the Party and trade union representatives 
in the school, the leaders of the youth movements, and a few elected 
teachers. Depending upon the issues to be discussed, the school council 
may also invite others to its deliberations. 

The council establishes its own work rules and agenda, and can make 
decisions only with the agreement of the principal. 

The Teacher Collective 

The teachers and instructors of a school, together with the directors 
of the student homes and the teachers at the enterprises or institutions 
operating in conjunction with the particular school, constitute the 
"teacher collective” (Ncvcloi kdzdssag'j. Members of the collective are 
expected to cooperate towards the advancement of the teaching-learning 
process. The collective makes decisions concerning the school’s work pro- 
gram, the unified educational procedures to be used, internal rules, and 
matters affecting students, including attendance and behavior, examina- 
tions, academic failure, and the awarding or penalizing of individual 
pupils. In all other matters it has only advisory functions. The collective 
meets in regular and in extraordinary meetings. The regular meetings 

13 Rendiartds az dltaldnos iskoldk es a gtmndziumok szdmdra (Regulations for the General Schools and the Gym- 
nasiums). Budapest: Tankonyvkiadd, 1964. p. 9-1 1. 
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are normally held at the beginning and end of the semester. The collec- 
tive’s deliberations and decisions are recorded in the form of minutes. 



The Class Adviser 

Appointed by the principal, the class adviser (osztdlyvezeto or osztdly- 
fonok) is expected to encourage the children’s collective life and to help 
operate youth movements. A regular teacher who assumes the class-ad- 
viser role as part of his load, he is expected to gain an understanding of 
the personalities of the children in his group, observing them in class 
and extracurricular activities and through visits to their homes. In 
striving to channel the children’s development as independent and in- 
dividual workers through communal living, he is guided at all times by 
the youth movement statutes. 

The class adviser chairs meetings held at the end of each semester to 
decide on the promotion of students and, together with the chairman 
of the “parents’ work collectives” (szuloi munkakozosseg), guides the 
work of the latter. He has office hours and periodically informs the par- 
ents regarding the attitude and progress of their children. 



Work Collectives 

Work collectives (miinkakdzos^egek) may be organized in schools 
with at least three teachers or three class advisers or three teachers of 
the same subject. Work collectives may also be organized on an inter- 
school basis. Based on voluntary participation, work collectives aim to 
promote the educational process, submit proposals for syllabus changes, 
arrange exchanges of class visits, help inexperienced teachers, send dele- 
gates to educational conferences, and submit proposals for awards or 
promotions for their members. 



The Nonacademic Staff 

The principal, assistant principal (s) , and the building superintend- 
ent-administrator (gondnok) guide the nonacademic employees in their 
work. Appointed by the education section of the people’s council, the 
building superintendent-administrator is primarily concerned with the 
school’s economic activities: preparing the budget, acquiring and mak- 
ing efficient use of supplies, maintaining and operating the building 
(cleaning, heating, and lighting it; providing general upkeep; and tak- 
ing measures to prevent fires) . 



Relations With Organizations and Institutions 

The elementary and secondary schools maintain working relations 
with a number of governmental. Party, and social organizations as well 
as with enterprises and occasionally with foreign organizations. 
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Higher Authorities 

In their dealings with higher authorities, the schools must act accord- 
ing to a well-established procedure. Individual employees of a school 
may appeal to a higher organ only through the office of the principal. 

Schools and/or individual classes may be visited by members of the 
Central Committee of the Party and of the Government, the parliamen- 
tary deputies of the particular district, members of the Scientific and 
Public Education Section (Tudomdnyos es Kdzoktatdsi Osztaly) of the 
Party Central Committee,^*^ representatives of the educational section 
of the people’s council, associates of the National Pedagogical Institute 
{Orszdgos Pedagogiai Intezet) ,20 the chairman and deputy chairman of 
the people’s council, the secretaries of the Party committees of the re- 
spective communities, individuals authorized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the school physician when authorized by the principal. These 
visits may be made only with the knowledge and in the presence of the 
principal or his assistant. 

In the school’s day-by-day administration, direct contact is normally 
maintained with the education section of the people’s council in the 
community. 



Party and Social Organizations 

The schools are required to maintain regular contact with the Party 
and social organizations. One of the duties of the principal is to inform 
the territorial Party organizations and councils concerning the work 
and problems of his school and to ask their assistance when required. 
With the exception of the Party, trade-union, and youth-movement rep- 
resentatives in the school and the chairman of the parents’ work col- 
lective, who are appointed by the organizations, the representatives of 
the school are appointed by the principal. 

Enterprises 

The schools are required to maintain close contact with the enter- 
prises, shops, collectives, and institutions that cooperate in implement- 
ing the practical aspects of education. Cooperation is normally based 
on instructions issued by the ministries exercising immediate jurisdic- 
tion over the various enterprises. In turn, the latter are expected to co- 
operate in furthering vocational training, while the schools are expected 
to contribute to the advancement of the general cultural level of the 
workers in the enterprises. 



Foreign Organizations and Individuals 

Requests by foreign organizations or individuals for school documents 
(whether certificates, transcripts, or any other legal papers) can be han- 
dled only through the Ministry of Culture. Visits to Hungarian educa- 

See p. 29-30. 

20 Seep. 163. 
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tional institutions by foreigners, like all educational-cultural matters 
involving foreigners, are handled by the Institute of Cultural Relations 
(Kultiirdlis Kapcsolatok Intizete) 21 
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Curriculums and Syllabuses 



In the highly centralized educational system of Hungary, the curric- 
ulums and syllabuses for all grades in the 8-year elementary (“general”) 
schools and in the secondary schools are prepared and published under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Culture. Based on the studies, experi- 
ments, and recommendations of the National Pedagogical Institute, the 
centrally issued curriculums and syllabuses are binding for all teachers 
in all grades. 




During a lesson in learning the musical scales 



i 

i 



During the post-World War II period, the Hungarian educational 
authorities revised the curriculums and syllabuses several times, aiming 
to reflect in them the particular social and political requirements of the 
regime under the circumstances of the moment .22 

The elementary and secondary school curriculums and syllabuses in 
effect during the late 1960’s were adopted in 1962 and 1965, respectively. 
They aim to exemplify the general principles and goals prescribed for 
the schools.23 



» See p. 32. 

“See p. 23-28. 

“Seep. 28-29. 
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Curriculums 

A major characteristic of these curriculums and syllabuses in compari- 
son with the earlier ones (especially the prewar) is their scientific-technical 
orientation. The most noteworthy change in the secondary school cur- 
riculum involves the change in 1966-67 from the traditional human! ties- 
real (science) division to a more diversified curriculum for all students, 
with the large schools also offering subject-specialization classes in vari- 
ous subjects that include chemistry-biology, drawing (art) , foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, mathematics-physics, music, and physics-chemistry 
(table 14) .24 

During the 1965-66 school year the subject-specialization curriculum 
was offered in 864 classes (20.6 percent of the total number of classes) 
in general gymnasiums. By 1966-67, 1,023 classes were using this cur- 
riculum. These 1,023 classes were divided among subject specialties as 
follows: 25 



Number 


Specialty 


Number 


Specialty 


406 


Russian 


36 


Chemistry-physics 


139 


English 


28 


Music 


108.5 


German 


21 


Mathematics 


106.5 


French 


10 


Physical education 


69 


Math-physics 


6.5 


Spanish 


49 


Biology -chemistry 


2 


Drawing (art) 


41 


Italian 


0J5 


Polish 



All courses in all grades (tables 13 and 14) are expected to be taught 
in a “scientific”, i.e., dialectical-materialist, manner in order to advance 
the training of the “new socialist man.” 

Social Sciences . — In secondary school, elements of the social sciences 
are taught within the framework of several other subjects, including lit- 
erature and general science; in elementary school, however, they are 
concentrated in geography and history courses. In the lower grades, basic 
elements of history and geography are taught as part of the course on 
“Knowledge of the Surroundings.” In the upper grades, history is taught 
in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism and it aims to inculcate basic histori- 
cal and political knowledge concerning societal evolution, with empha- 
sis on the historical development of Hungary; and to develop a dialecti- 
cal and historical-materialist outlook. 2 ® Geography in the upper ele- 
mentary grades emphasizes an understanding of the nature of the sub- 
ject and knowledge of the various continents and major socialist and 
capitalist countries. 

In secondary school the major objectives of social science teaching 
are similar to those in elementary school. The history courses stress an- 
cient history in the first year, feudalism in the second, capitalism in the 
third, and imperialism and the contemporary era in the last year. Geog- 
raphy in secondary school stresses the natural and economic features 
of the areas studied. The ideological-political training of the students 

For a succinct evaluation of the secondary school curriculum, sec Jdzsef Benc<?dy. “A gimndzium d j 
tanterve” (The New Curriculum of the Gymnasium). Koznevelis (Public Education), Budapest XXI : 13- 14:527- 
29, July 9, 1965. 

** Report on Educational Progress in the 1966/67 Academic Tear Presented at the XXXtk Session oj the International 
Conference on Public Education, Geneva, July 1967. p. 27. 

Tanterv es utasitds az dltal&nos iskoldk szdmdra, op. cit. p. 311, 339. 
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Table 13. — Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 8-year elementary 

schools, by grade: 1965-65 



Grade 





1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


20 


24 


26 


27 


29 


30 


31 


31 


Arithemtic-geometry 


5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Chemistry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Drawing 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Geography 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Guidance ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


History 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Hv.ngarian: 

Composition 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Grammar 


0 


3 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Language and literature 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


6 


5 


5 


5 


Reading 


{10 


5 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Writing 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Knowledge of the surroundings 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Music 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Physical education 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Physics i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Practical exercises. 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Russian 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


The living world ® 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 



* Includes conferences with the class adviser. 

2 In the first grade, **Play.” 

3 Includes elements of biology and zoology. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Tanterv is utasitds az dltaldnos iskoldk szdmdra (Curriculum and Instrcution for 
the General Schools). Budapest: Tankonyvkiado for the Mfiveldd6sUgyi Miniszt6rium (Ministry of 
Culture). No date. p. 5. 



is furthered by a special course, “Foundations of Our World Outlook”, 
which emphasizes the systematic study of Marxism-Leninism and the 
political-economic aspects of the socialist system. 

Natural and Physical Sciences . — The proportion of science, including 
mathematics, in the overall curriculum is rather high in the upper 
grades of the elementary school, and especially high in the science spe- 
cialization classes of the secondary school. Elementary grades 6 to' 8 
teach a physics course emphasizing basic physical concepts and their 
qualitative and quantitative interrelationships, basic physical laws and 
their application in everyday life, and technology. Chemistry, taught in 
grades 7 and 8, emphasizes the nature of the various chemical groups 
and their applications in chemical production, their physical-chemical 
characteristics and their uses, and the fundamental laws underlying 
chemical processes. The upper elementary grades teach a course on “The 
Living World” that covers elements of anthropology, botany, and zool- 
ogy. 

In all elementary grades mathematics is taught rather intensively. In 
secondary school, it is taught with special concentration in the mathe- 
matics and mathematics-physics specialization classes. 

In the first year of secondary school, the stress is on equations; in the 
second, on plane geometry, trigonometry, logarithms, and powers; in 
the third, on trigonometry, solid geometry, and differential calculus; and 
in the fourth, on integral calculus and solid geometry. 
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Table 14, — Number of hours per week per subject, in secondary schools having both general and sub- 
ject-specialisation classes, by grade: 1965-66 

[Grades 1-4 are equivalent to grades 9-12 in the United States] 



Subject 



Total 

Biology 3 

Chemistry 

Drawing and evaluation of 

masterpieces 

Foundations of world out- 
look 

Geography 

Guidance 

History. 

Hungarian language ^ 

Hungarian literature ^ 

Mathematics 

Mathematics exercises 

Music 

Music-choir ^ 



General ’ 



Grade 



General ^ 



Grade 



Foreign 

languages 



Grade 



Mathe- 

matics 



Grade 



Math- 

physics 



Grade 



1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


33 


33 


34 


34 


33 


33 


33 


33 


34 


34 


34 


34 


34 


34 


35 


35 


33 


34 


35 


35 


32 


34 


35 


35 


34 


34 


35 


35 


32 


33 


34 


34 


33 


33 


34 


34 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


4 


4 




4 


2 


2 


Vo 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


3 


4 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


r' 

Ci 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


4 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 



Physics- 

chemistry 



Grade 



Chemistry- 

biology 



Grade 



Drawing 



Grade 



Music 



Grade 









Physical education 

Physics 

Practical exercises 

Psychology ^ 

Russian ® 

Second foreign language 



2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


3 


4 


6 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


4 


6 


6 


0 


4 


6 


6 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


2 


4 


4 


0 


2 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


V2 


0 


0 


0 


V2 


0 


0 


0 


V 2 


0 


0 


0 


V 2 


0 


0 


0 


V 2 


0 


0 


0 


V 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 /, 


0 


0 


0 


V 


0 


0 


0 


V 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



2 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 



' General secondary school class with one day per week (5 hours per day) practical work. 

2 General secondary school class with 2 hours of practical work per week. 

3 In the third year of secondary school, biology isftaught in the first semester and psychology in the 
second. 

* Hungarian language and literature are taught by the same teacher but treated and graded as two 
separate subjects. 

® Students receive no grades in this subject. 

® In case the student does not choose Russian as his major foreign language, but, rather, English, French, 
Italian, or Spanish, he must then take Russian as his second foreign language. 

SOURCE OF DATA: T enter v es utasitds a gimndziimoh szdmdra: Oratervek (Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion for the Gymasiums: Course Plans). Budapest: Trink6nyvkiad6/or (he MOvel6d4stigyi Miniszt^rium 
(Ministry of Culture), [1965]. p. 7-15. 









major physical phenomena and laws, especially those constituting the 
basis of modern technology: the several science specialization classes, of 
course, study the subjects in greater depth. 

Biology is taught in every grade of secondary school with the excep- 
tion of the second half of the third year, when a beginning psychology 
course is given instead. In the first year, the biology course emphasizes 
botany: in the second, zoology: in the first half of the third, anatomy and 
general biology; and in the fourth, genetics and evolution. 

Language and Literature . — In both elementary and secondary schools, 
Hungarian language and literature are taught throughout the curricu- 
lum, constituting over 40 percent of the curriculum in the lower grades. 
In the upper secondary grades literature courses also include material on 
world literary masterpieces and the history of literature. 

Russian is required starting with grade 5; in secondary school it is 
taught throughout for at least 3 hours per week (the Russian^ specializa- 
tion class has more intensive study of the subject, involving from 5 to 6 
hours per week) . 

Foreign languages other than Russian are also taught in secondary 
school. Students whose subject specialization is in foreign languages may 
choose English, French, German, Italian, Latin, or Spanish. Students 
whose major is a language other than Russian must, however, choose 
Russian as their minor. Emphasis in foreign language instruction is on 
acquiring a thorough foundation in grammar and a basic l,200-word 
vocabulary: 350 words in the first year, 300 in the second, 300 in the 
third, and 250 in the fourth. (These 4 years or grades are equivalent 
to grades 9-12 in the United States.) In addition, students are expected 
to be able to use this vocabulary in everyday conversation, read and un- 
derstand more advanced text >vith the aid of dictionaries, and pursue 
their studies independently after they graduate from secondary school. 

Although the teaching of foreign languages is still based primarily 
on the traditional methods of rote learning, attention is increasingly 
focused on using modern audiovisual techniques.^"^ 

Practical Training: Poly tec hnization . — Elementary school pupils must 
devote 1 hour per week in grades 1 and 2, and 2 hours per week in the 
other grades, to practical agricultural or industrial work. Secondary 
school students must take pretraining for a skill in any field — one 5- 
hour day per week in some schools and only 2 hours per week in others. 
This pretraining takes place in classes that may have two or even three 
separate sections, depending upon enrollment. 

The classes are held in shops, cooperatives, institutions, or agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises with which the school has concluded 
a contractual agreement by June 30 preceding each school year. Theo- 
retically, each practical work session begins with a' general discussion of 
the principles and techniques involved in the use of tools and the spe- 
cifics of the particular trade or skill. In addition to the weekly practical 
work, which is part of the regular curriculum, third-year secondary 



’’ Tanteiu is utasit&s a gimn6ziumok sz&m&ra. Angot, francia, latin, nimet, olasz is spanyol nyelv (Curriculum and 
Instruction for the Gymnasiums. English, French, Latin, German, Italian, and Spanish). Budapest: TankSnyvki- 
ad<5/or the M(5ve!6d<Jsagyi Miniszt<frium, 1965, 118 p. For further details see also UNESCO. International 
Bureau oj Education. Modem Languages at General Secondary Schools. (Publication No. 268). Geneva: 1964. p. 76-78. 
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Polytechnical training in a secondary school 



school students must also spend 2 weeks during their summer vacation 
in production. Although they are paid for this work, it is considered 
part of their school performance and is inscribed in their official school 

record. 

Hungarian educators emphasize that in the development of the 
polytechnical program they were influenced and guided by the Marxist 
classics 28 and Soviet educational experience. Basically, polytechnical 
education is work-experience education that aims to combine manual 
work and academic study and to serve as a means for molding the in- 
dividual’s social, political; ‘and intellectual development— reminiscent 
of John Dewey’s concept of “learning by doing.’’ 

Although elements of polytechnical education were introduced in the 
various postwar curriculums, they were primarily experimental and un- 
systematic. The first concrete step towards introducing formal polytech- 
nical education was taken in October 1955, when a symposium was 
organized jointly by the Scientific Pedagogical Institute (Pedagogiai 
Tudomdnyos Intdzetp^ and the Ministry of Culture. As a result of this 
symposium, the elementary school curriculum was expanded, starting 
with the 1956-57 academic year, to include in the upper grades “Practical 
Exercises ’’ — 2 hours per week of practical work. To validate the first 
year’s experience (much of which was negative primarily because mate- 
rials were in short supply) , the National Work Collective for Polytech- 



3* Istv^n Bori and Ferenc Tihanyi. “A hazai poHtechnikai oktat^s” (Our Domestic Polytechnical Education). 
In: Nevelisugyunk hisz ive, 19*5-1964 (Twenty Years of Our Educational Systein, 1945-1964). Budapest: 
Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 151-77; Istvdn Bori and Ferenc Tihanyi. “A pohtechnikai oktatdsrdl (Concerning 
Polytechnical Education). In: OktatdsUgyunk tov&bbfejleszUsiM. Tanulm&nyok is dokumentumok^ or ihz Further 
Development of Our Educational System. Studies and Documents). Edited by Ferenc Tihanyi. Budapest: 

Tankdnyvkiadd. 1961, p. lll-SO, ^ , . . • i r u*u 

5» According to Marx, “polytechnism,” as it is often called, is “an education which, in the case of every child 
over a certain age, combines labor with instruction and physical culture, not only as a means for increasing 
social production, but as the only way of producing fully developed beings. Maurice J. Shore. Soviet Education: 
Its Psychology and Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. p. 52. 

«Seep. 163. 
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nical Research (Orszdgos Politechnikai Kutato Munkakozosseg) was or- 
ganized. 

From the Collective’s studies and findings, a Government resolution 
formulated the basic assumptions and directives underlying polytechni- 
cal education in elementary and secondary schools.^^ This resolution 
called for the introduction of polytechnical training in all elementary 
and secondary schools, thus aiming to further “educc^.ion for practical 
life.” The purpose of such training was defined as one to acquaint chil- 
dren with the natural laws and phenomena underlying production and 
with their practical application in production. The children were to be 
made acquainted, in theory and practice, with the most important raw 
materials and they were to develop an aptitude for working with tools 
and machines. 

The resolution called for polytechnical education to be introduced 
in 1958-59 into 500 elementary (“general”) and 40 secondary schools. 

Although the succeeding years saw the extension of this training to 
many more schools, the problems besetting this form of education have 
continued into the late 1960’s. One such problem is the reluctance of 
many secondary school students preparing for the universities to engage 
in physical (especially agricultural) work, and the lack of modern 
shops equipped for this activity. Another problem is the adverse effect 
upon production of the presence of large groups of students in the in- 
dustrial enterprises, because they interfere with the orderly conduct of 
regular production. This was especially true in schools that operated 
under the so-called “5-fl” system — 5 days of classroom and 1 day of 
shop work .®2 Resistance to applying polytechnical methods was also 
shown by many of the teachers. This was reflected in a statement re- 
vealed by the official Communist Party daily N epszabadsdg (People’s 
Freedom) in an article of May 21, 1959: 

There still exist among a fraction of pedagogues and primarily among teachers 
of the humanities a tendency to see in polytechnical education some degradation 
of human culture. They express their fears openly, saying that polytechnical 
education brings the school down to the level of the apprentices’ school . . . 
This is an attitude protecting the ideal of the old schools. Practice will, of course, 
sooner or later convince them . . . that their view is erroneous.®® 

Seven years after the new polytechnical system was installed, however, 
the problems continue to persist, as revealed by the policy statement of 
the Minister of Culture at a parliamentary session on November 11-13, 
1965. In that statement the Minister stressed that many polytechnical 
education schools had no adequately equipped shops of their own and 
that many of their shop instructors were poorly trained for the job. Al- 
though well equipped, the industrial enterprises had no space to pro- 
vide technical training for all the students living in the communities 
where the enterprises were located. As a partial solution to the problem, 
the Minister recommended that the “54-1” system be retained only in 

“A Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormany 1.014/1958. (III. 29.) sz^nui hat^rozata a muszakl- 
gyakorlati ncvcl^s fokpzottabb fcjlcszt^sdrol az dltaldnosan k^pzo iskol^kban” (Resolution No. 1,014/1958. 
(Ill, 29.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the More Intensive De- 
velopment of Poly technical-practical Training in the General Type Schools). Magyar Kozlonyy No. 29, March 29, 
1958. p. 253-54. 

«See p, 28. 

** East Europey New York, 8:7:42, July 1959. 
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schools that were suitably equipped and staffed; and that technical train- 
ing be reduced to 2 hours per week in the other schools.®^ 

Special Subjects . — Some secondary schools organize special courses to 
advance students’ special interests and capabilities. These courses nor- 
mally last from September 15 to May 31, with two 45-minute classes 
weekly. Students are accepted in these courses by the school principal 
on the basis of applications which they submit in response to a public 
notice outlining the subjects and admission conditions.®® 

Excursions . — ^With the principal’s permission, excursions and trips 
may be arranged. If one has been planned, it is mandatory for every 
child in the particular class to participate unless he is excused by the 
class adviser. Excursions lasting longer than half a day are usually 
planned to take place on school holidays. 



Syllabuses 

The Ministry of Culture has published detailed syllabuses for every 
course taught in every grade of the elementary and secondary schools. 
It is the principals’ responsibility to see that these syllabuses are followed 
in actual classroom practice.®® In addition, teachers are also provided 
with teacher handbooks supplementing the syllabuses for the various 
courses.®'^ 



Textbooks 

Like the curriculums, syllabuses, and teachers’ handbooks, the text- 
books for all grades and levels of education are published in State enter- 
prises and are prescribed for all schools. The publication of a textbook 
involves a long and complicated process including contracting, process- 
ing, and distribution. 



Contracting and Processing 

Textbook writers are selected through competitions announced pub- 
licly by the Ministry of Culture. Textbook entries in a competition are 
first examined critically by a specialized working committee composed 
of specialists representing the Ministry of Culture, the National Peda- 
gogical Institute, and the Tankdnyvkiado (Textbook Publishing 
House) . The working committee then normally submits its selections, 
for advice, to two educators who specialize in the particular field of 
the proposed textbooks. After receiving the advice of these educators, 
the working committee sends the chosen manuscripts to a 3-member ap- 
proval committee, on whose final recommendation a contract is con- 

P^l Ilku, op. cit. p. 881-89. 

^^RendtarUs az 6ltal&nos iskol&k ts a gimndziumok szdmdray op. cit. p.. 72-73. 

*®Thc detailed syllabuses for every elementary course appear in Tanterv h utasit&s az dltaldnos iskol&k 
szdmdray op. cit. 670 p. The 1965 secondary school syllabuses were prepared by the Main Section of Public Educa- 
tion (Kiizoktatdsi Foosztdly) and the National Pedagogical Institute and published in a series of pamphlets by 
Tankdnyvkiadd for the Ministry of Culture under the following general title; Tanterv cs utasitds a gimndztumok 
szdmdra (Curriculum and Instruction for the Gymnasiums). See items under “Curriculums, Syllabuses, 
Rules, and Instructions’* in the prc. t publication’s bibliography. 

” See the list of items under “Teachers Handbooks” in the present publication’s bibliography. 















eluded between the Textbook Publishing House and the author (s) . 

(The approval committee has for chairman the director of the National 
Pedagogical Institute. The two other committee members are the direc- 
tor of the Textbook Publishing House and a representative from the 
appropriate section of the Ministry of Culture.) 

the date agreed to in the contract; the publishing house then submits 
these manuscripts to an official textbook reviewer and to the Teachers 
Union (Pedagogus Szakszervezet) for a so-called “social critique.” 

These review observations and critiques are summarized by the re- 
sponsible editor of the publishing house., and the authors are expected to 
levise the manuscript accordingly. When revisions are completed and ac- 
cepted, the working committee approves the manuscript’s publication. 

The publication rights last for 6 years, during which period the 
publisher at his discretion may issue further printings without obtaining 
the author’s permission and without paying him any additional fees. 
The fees for all aspects of publishing (including original writing, trans- 
lations, and editing) are established by special decree.^o Every literary 
work is paid for according to its length and classification (or, more 
precisely, according to the number of 16-page forms it will consist of 
when printed). The forms are measured according to how many letters 
of the alphabet they contain; the official measurement is 40 thousand 
letters of the alphabet per form. 

The author s fee for a form in a higher-education textbook ranges 
from 1,000 to 1,400 forints;'^^ in an elementary or a secondary school 
textbook, from 800 to 1,200; and in a textbook prepared in the language 
of one of the minority nationalities, from 900 to 1,300. Translating fees 
per form vary from 500 to 780 forints for translations, from Hungarian, 
and from 250 to 500 for translations into Hungarian. Editorial fees range 
from 20 to 225 forints per form. 



Distribution 



It is customary to bring out a textbook in a small first edition for 
experimental use by a few selected schools. Texts proving successful 
are then published in an issue totaling 10 percent more copies than 
there are pupils in the particular grade, to allow enough extra copies 
for teachers, inspectors, and student teachers. For example, in 1957, 
228,000 copies of the primer were printed for 206,800 first ■graders .^2 
The textbooks, mostly paperbound, are relatively inexpensive. They 
are not given to the students free, as in some people’s democracies. The 
official list of textbooks is published yearly by the Ministry of Culture. 



“Seep. 167-68. 

,. Gispir. “A pedagdgia muhelyei: 5—Tankonyvkiadff’ (The Shops of Pedagogy: 5— The Textbook Pub- 

Iwhing House). KozneveUs^ Budapest XXI;5:197-98, March 12, 1965. 

o/io«o miniszter 2/1959. (I. 18.)M.M. szdmii rendelete a tankdnyvek kiaddsdrdl” (Decree No. 

2/1959. (I. 18.)MM. of the Minister of Culture Concerning the Publication of Textbooks). Magyar Kodony, 
No. 8, January 18, 1959. p. 45-48. ^ 

Concerning the value of the forint, sec footnote 54 of chapter III. 

bureau oJ education. Primary School TcMs. (PubUcation No. 
204). Geneva: The Bureau, 1959. p. 130-32. 



Quality 

The textbooks as a rule are of good quality, well-designed, and attrac- 
tively illustrated. Some of the workbooks for practical exercises are 
produced by photo-offset. 

The selection of type, layout, and illustrations is the responsibility 
of the graphic section of the publishing house. 

From the point of view of content, all textbooks must be closely 
correlated with the corresponding syllabuses and follow a basically 
dialectical-materialist orientation. 



Examinations and Grading 

The system of examinations and grading, like that of rewards and 
punishments, is regulated by the Ministry of Culture,^^ and teachers 
must follow the Ministry’s regulations. 



Examinations 

Although all elementary and secondary school students must take 
semester- and year-end examinations, some must also take certain special- 
purpose examinations: baccalaureate, differential (supplementary quali- 
fying), grade, makeup, and trade -qualification. The student's semester- 
and year-end performance as a whole is determined by the collective 
judgment of committees.^^ 

Students who have received a failing mark in some stibject or in 
the grade examination are entitled to take a repeat examination (javito- 
vizsga) at a late-August date specified by the school principal. This ex- 
amination is usually oral. Candidates who fail the repeat examination 
or who do not report for it must repeat the grade.^° 

Grade examinations (osztdlyozo vizsgdk) covering the material studied 
during the entire year, must be taken by students \who missed more 
than 250 class hours of instruction during the second semester, who 
were on official leave of absence, or who, older than 'the regular age, 
are studying independently. This last group may take cumulative exami- 
nations covering 2 years’ work at a time, with the exception of grades 
7 and 8 of the elementary schools and of the third and fourth years of 
the secondary schools. Consisting of written, oral, and practical parts, 
examinations are normally given either at the end or the beginning of 
the schoql year. 

Differential or supplementary qualifying examinations (kiildnbozeti 
vizsgdk) must be taken by secondary school students who are transferring 
from secondary schools of a different type or from vocational schools, 

Rendtartds az dltaldnos iskoldk is a gimndziumok szdmdra. op. cit. p. 32«48 
^^See next subsection, Grading. 

^^The Hungarian educational authorities have ts^ken various measures to help educationally disadvantaged 
or under-achieving children, particularly those in one-teacher elementary schools. Special guidance and educa- 
tional tutoring are also provided for children coming from broken homes or living under conditions not con- 
ducive to learning. For details see ‘‘A tanulmilnyi felt^telekben hiltrinyos helyzetben levo tanuldk segit(£i^rol . 
A MiSvelod^stkgyi Miniszt^rium Kdzoktatilsi Fooszt^lyinak utmutatdja” (Concerning the Assistance of Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged Pupils. Guide of the Main Public Education Section of the Ministry of Culture). 
Kdznevelis, XX:13:481-84. July 13, 1964. 
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students who are resuming their education after an interruption, and 
students who started their secondary education outside the country. 
The examinations, usually given in the middle of June or in late August, 
consist of written and oral parts. The examination committee is headed 
by the principal or his assistant. 

The trade-qualification examination (szakmai minosito vizsga) may 
be taken by any secondary school graduate, whether or not he also 
applies for the baccalaureate examination. A successful candidate is 
given a diploma as a skilled worker in a particular trade, which is a 
separate document from the secondary school-completion certificate. and 
from the baccalaureate diploma. The principal of every school is 
required to notify the education section of the local people s council by 
April 15 of each year of the number of candidates for this examination 
in the various trade skills, and of the proposed time and place. 

When the student has successfully completed secondary school he 
takes the baccalaureate examination (erettsegi vizsga). He does so in 
the school where he has received his secondary school-completion certifi- 
cate. By April 15, the principal(s) must inform the education section of 
the people’s council how many applicants there are for the baccalaureate 
examination in the various fields. 

The baccalaureate examination has been the subject of a number of 
governmental or ministerial decrees and regulations regarding its form 
and content. The details of the examination procedure valid in the late 
1960’s were published in 1963.^’^ According to these rules, the exami- 
nation has a written and an oral part and consists of four subjects: 
i three required ones, namely, history, Hungarian language and literature, 

and mathematics; an elective, which may be either foreign languages, 
biology, physics, or chemistry, depending on the candidate s subject 
specialization in secondary school. The student may take the examina- 
i tion at any time within 5 years after he graduates from secondary school. 

I The examination subject matter is prepared by the Ministry, which 

' sends it to the various schools with instructions and sample questions; 

on the basis of this, secondary school teachers participating in the exami- 
i nation procedure make up the actual examination questions. 

I Criticized in the past as favoring children of the privileged classes, 

1 the examination and diploma continue to be the subject of controversy. 

The examination is favored, however, as a means for evaluating the 
! educational and cultural level which the student has achieved by the 

end of general secondary education, for determining his suitability 
I for further studies, and for stimulating him to study. It is criticized foi 

I its effect on the students, for its form, and for its content. 

! Since it is the only examination for most students and since it has 

j great importance for university-level education and career choice, the 

i baccalaureate examination is said to have a negative psychological impact 

j on the student.48 This effect is said to be aggravated if the student has 

I — 

Although the term baccalaureate has a somewhat different connotation in the United States, it is here 
> rendered to denote the comprehensive examination offered at the end of secondary schooling in most European 

! countries. r i l i 

Order No. 186/1963. (MK24.)MM of the Minister of Culture. For details on the functions of the baccal- 
; aureate examination, see Mrs. D<5nes Varga. “Gondolatok az dretts<?gi funkcidjdrdl” (Thoughts on Functions of 

5 the Baccalaureate Examination). PedagSgiai Szemle (Review of Education), Budapest. XVI:3:213-18, 1^. 

f i «Jdzsef Szarka. “A j6vo a korszeriibb-crtdkeldsi mddszerekd*’ (The Future Belongs to the More Modern 



passed the examination and then discovers that he nevertheless cannot 
be admitted to a university for lack of space. Another source of criticism 
is the high prestige value associated with passing the baccalaureate 
examination, and its use in an attempt to secure material advantages. 

Grading 

Students are graded by so-called grading conferences composed of 
teachers and instructors, who in their decisions consider the students’ 
behavior, industriousness, and achievements. The half-year grading- 
conference is headed by the class adviser, and the year-end one by the 
principal. Marks for behavior range from 5 to 2, 5 being exemplary, 
4 good, 3 variable, and 2 bad. The same grades apply for industrious- 
ness, except that 2 means “negligent.” Academic achievement is marked 
on a scale from 5 to 1, with 5 being outstanding or excellent, 4 good, 
3 average, 2 passing, and 1 failure. Grades in behavior and industrious- 
ness are not included in the calculation of grade averages, but are taken 
into consideration for admission to dormitories, the granting of awards, 
and the assignment of elementary school pupils to secondary schools. 

Awards and Penalties 

To stimulate the students’ drive for learning, industriousness, and 
good behavior, the educational authorities have instituted a system of 
awards. An award may take the form of public recognition in class as 
an example worthy of being followed, recognition by the principal, 
praise in the records, a certificate of praise — or it may be the school’s 
highest award. This last form of award is made to a student who has 
completed 4 years of secondary school with a 5.0 average, and the 
tangible evidence is a medal inscribed “Outstanding Student” {Kitiino 
tanuld). It is issued by the educational section of the people’s council 
and presented to its winner during graduation ceremonies. 

Unruly students or those not working to capacity, on the other hand, 
are subject to a series of penalties determined by the teacher, class 
adviser, principal, or the youth movement, depending on the nature of 
the infraction. Penalties may be a warning, private or in front of the 
class, a reprimand by the principal, a transfer, or (for a student who is 
beyond the compulsory school age) expulsion. The latter measure must 
have the concurrence of the education section of the people’s council. 
In very serious cases, the school may recommend to the Ministry of 
Culture that the student be barred from all schools in the country 
(again, only for a student beyond compulsory school age).^® 

Tuition, Scholarships, and Assistance 

Until 1962, secondary education was based on a tuition system com- 
bined with a scholarship system for students of worker and peasant 

Evaluation Methods). KbzneveUs, XXIII :22:847-48, November 24, 1967. Jdzsef Fekete. “Az uj gimndziumi 
drettsdgi vizsgaszabdlyzat” (The New Regulation Concerning the Baccalaureate Examination). Ibid. XX:2:41-45 
January 24, 1964. “Az ditaldnos tanulmdnyi eredmdny megdllapitdsa az drettsdgin” (The Determmation of the 
Results of General Education During the Baccalaureate Examination. Ibid. XXI:8:284-85, April 23, 1965. 

Rendtartds az dltaldnos iskoldk es a gimndztumok szdmdta, op. cit., p. 33-37. 
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background and for those with good academic records. Beginning with 
the 1962-63 school year, all registration and tuition fees in the secondary 
schools were abolished.^® 

In addition to free education, some students may also be given 
the additional privilege of boarding at school, staying at so-called day- 
homes, using study rooms, or eating at school cafeterias. 

Boarding school privileges are accorded primarily to deserving sec- 
ondary schdol students living in communites that do not have a school 
of a particular type. Day-homes and study rooms are intended mainly 
for children both of whose parents work and whose household does not 
include some other adult able to supervise them, or children who would 
be entitled to dormitory arrangements but have been accommodated in 
private homes other than their own for lack of space. Both day-homes 
and study rooms are set up for groups of at least 20 and no more than 
40 children. Day-homes operate on a year-round basis, while the study 
rooms are open for 3 hours daily during the 10-month school year. 
Although the dormitories, day-homes, and study rooms are not free, the 
fees are low and liberal financial assistance is available to pay these fees. 

The following tabulation reveals certain 1963-64 school-year statistics, 
presented in descending order of the number of children assisted: 



Number 
of chil- 
dren 


School level 


Kind of assistance 


164,223 


8 -year elementary 
(“general”) 


Meals in day-homes 


" 33,064 


Secondary 


Dormitory or private home boarding 


30,187 


do. 


Study rooms and school cafeterias^ 


15,426 


Upper grades of 8-year 






elementary 


Study rooms 


2,276 


Secondary 


“Social scholarships” ® 


1,160 


8 -year elementary 
(“general”) 


Dormitories ^ 



M5.7 percent of the total number of secondary students. 

^Source did not give separate figures for the two kinds of assistance. 
^ Awarded by such organizations as trade unions. 

* A total of 16 dormitories. 



Types of Schools 

Elementary education is offered in two types of schools: (1) the 

8-year free and compulsory “general” school and (2) the 2-year continu- 
ation or further-training school. Secondary education is offered in the 
academic gymnasium (dltaldnos gimndzium) and in three types of 
vocational school , (agricultural, economic, and industrial). All schools 
are coeducational, although separate classes for boys and girls may be 
organized with the concurrence of the education sections of the people’s 
councils. 

•• “A Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Korm^ny 9/1962. (1 1 1. 25.) sz^md rendelete a kdz^pfoku oktatdsi 
int^zm^nyekben a bciratdsi dij a tandij megszdntetc^s^rol” (Decree No. 9/1962. (01.25.) of the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Abolition of Registration and Tuition Fees in 
Secondary Schools). Magyar Kd^onyy No. 20, March 25, 1962. p. 203. 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 125 and 142. 
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I. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
The 8-Year Elementary ("General”) School 

Originally launched in 1945, the 8-year free and compulsory ele- 
mentary (“general”) school is the most positive achievement of 
Hungary’s postwar educational reforms. Although the school’s basic 
structure has remained essentially the same since then, its scope and 
objectives have been redefined.^^ jj-g principal aim was declared to be 
one that would lay the foundation for developing the Communist man. 
Toward this end, the 8-year elementary school is expected to — 

1. Provide every pupil ivith a modern unified basic education. Use the educa- 
tional process to develop in the children the moral traits characteristic of the 
Communist man. 

2. Provide an education that will lead the children to love their socialist home- 
land and the people of other countries, respect work and the working man, 
and take part in the realization of societal aims. 

3. Enable the pupils to become conscious workers and protectors of their father- 
land and of its future society.®® 

Although the number of schools declined gradually between 1960-61 
and 1966-67, owing both to consolidation of small institutions and 
decline in enrollment (the latter a manifestation of Hungary’s declining 
birth rate), the pupil-teacher ratio as well as class size steadily improved 
(tables 15, 16, 17). 

The total 1966-67 elementary enrollment was 1,380,286 pupils (table 
18). The overwhelming majority of the pupils were in elementary 
(“general”) schools having separate classes for each of the eight grades; 
only 15,876 children were in so-called partial 8-year schools in which a 
few grades are taught in consolidated classes owing to small enrollment. 
The remaining 94,321 children attended elementary schools having 
only one, two, or three classrooms. Of the 29,988 pupils in one-classroom 
schools, however, only 1,785 were in the upper grades (table 20). 

Poly technical education was accorded great importance (table 19). 
Although the total number of pupils enrolled for practical education 
in the upper grades of the elementary schools during 1960-61 was only 
223,634 (36 percent of all pupils in those grades), this number had 
increased by 1966-67 to 654,243 (87.3 percent). As between agricultural 
and industrial work, the distribution was roughly half-and-half. 

The Continuation School 

Under Hungary’s compulsory education laws, children graduating 
from elementary schools before age 16 who do not choose to continue 
their education in either an academic or a vocational secondary school 
and who are not gainfully employed at least 4 hours a day must 

Articles 6 and 8 of Law No, III of 1961 Concerning the Educational System of the Hungarian PeopSc’s 
Republic, op, cit, “A N<^pk52t^rsas^g Elnbki Tan^cs^nak 1962, ^vi 14, sz^mil tfirv^nyereji! rendeletc az alsd- 
fokd oktatisi int^zm^nyekrol (Decree No. 14 of 1962 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Con- 
cerning ihe Lower Educational Institutions). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 43, June 16, 1962. p. 390-92, See also Decree 
No. 3/1966, (XI.4.) MM of the Minister of Culture implementing Decree No. 14/1962. Ibid, No. 67, November 
4, 1966. p. 612-18. 

** Tanterv is utasitds az 6ltaldnos iskoldk szdm&ra^ op. cit. p. 4. 

Originally the laws called for a gainful employment of 36 hours per week. See Decree No, 36/1959 in 
footnote 56. 
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Table 15. — Number of 8-year elementary schools, classrooms, teachers, pupils, and 

class sections: I960— 61 — 1966— 67‘ 



School 

year 


Schools 


Class- 

rooms 


Teachers 


3 


Pupils 


Class 

sec- 

tions 


Pupils per — 


Sec- 

tions 

per 

class- 

room 


Total 


Qualified as — 


Teach- 

er 


Sec- 

tion 


Class- 

room 


Teach- 

er 


Pro- 

fessor 


1960-61 


6,307 


30,165 


57,290 


33,289 


22,412 


1,392,260 


42,763 


24.3 


32.6 


46.2 


1.42 


1961-62.... 


6,261 


30,791 


58,333 


32,926 


22,544 


1,444,643 


43,478 


24,8 


33.2 


46,9 


1.41 


1962-63.... 


6,220 


31,147 


69,921 


32,590 


23,108 


1,472,743 


44,109 


24.6 


33.4 


47.3 


1.42 


1963-64.... 


6,162 


31,520 


61,518 


31,940 


23,734 


1,468,883 


44,618 


23.9 


33.0 


46.6 


1.41 


1964-65.... 


6,105 


31,670 


62,108 


31,232 


24,850 


1,445,124 


44,473 


23.3 


32.5 


46.8 


1.41 


1966-66.... 


6,036 


31,711 


62,167 


30,785 


26,714 


1,413,612 


43,949 


22.7 


32.2 


44.6 


1.39 


1966-67.... 


5,954 


31,680 


62,241 


31,107 


26,538 


1,380,286 


43,323 


22,2 


31.9 


43.6 


1.37 



^ Data released at beginning of school year. 

* Includes all teachers employed in the 8-year elementary school system who have graduated from 
teacher-training institutes and colleges; also all principals, assistant principals, and directors of day-homes 
teaching 12 hours or less. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statiszlikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 343. 



Table 16. — Number of pupils in the 8-year elementary schools, by grade: 

1960-61— 1966-67" 



School * 
year 


Total 


Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


1960-61 


1,392,260 


229,161 


192,604 


176,620 


178,288 


176,003 


164,093 


148,539 


127,962 


1961-62 


1,444,543 


223,417 


212,069 


187,607 


173,773 


180,184 


169,961 


156,081 


141,471 


1962-63 


1,472,743 


204,378 


208,674 


207,131 


185,681 


176,359 


176,226 


164,367 


150,027 


1963-64 


1,468,683 


186,086 


190,496 


203,912 


204,625 


188,067 


171,692 


168,754 


166,262 


1964-65 


1,445,124 


163,266 


173,744 


187,368 


201,100 


207,853 


183,067 


164,096 


169,632 


1966-66 


1,413,612 


161,537 


167,971 


171,007 


184,837 


206,686 


201,639 


175,079 


164,766 


1966-67 


1,380,286 


166,063 


160,674 


166,306 


168,713 


190,600 


199,892 


194,007 


165,031 



^ Data released at beginning of school year. 

SOURCE OF DATA; Statisztikai 4vk6nyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 344. 



attend continuation schools (tovdbbkepzo iskoldk). Established by local 
government authorities, these schools operate under the same juris- 
dictional principles as the elementary schools. The continuation schools 
are 2-year institutions offering a course basically agricultural or indus- 
trial (table 21) . The former type is in session for 5 months, November 
through March; the latter, for 10 months, September through June. 

The continuation schools’ basic elements were formulated in 1956;^" 
its organization was effected in 1959 under Government Decree No. 36 
of 1959.56 



®5“A Magyar N<^pk6zt^rsas^g Minister taniCcs^lnak 1.082/1956. (VIII.25.) sz^mil hat^rozata a tiatalok 
munkalehetosf^geinek 6s tov^bbtanul^s^nak biztosit^s^rdl” (Resolution No. 1, 082/1956. (VIII.25.) of the 
Council of Ministers of the Hungarian People’s Republic Assuring the Further Education and Working Op- 
portunities of Young People). Magyar Kozl'dny^ No. 72, August 25, 1956. p. 452. 

®*“A Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Korm^ny 36/1959 (VII. 19.) sz^mii rcndelete a tov^bbk<?pz6 
iskoHkrdl” (Decree No. 36/1959. (VII. 19.). of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government 
Concerning the Continuation Schools). Magyar Kozl^ny, No. 77, July 19, 1959. p. 638-40. See also Decree 
No. 9/1959. (X.9.) MM of the Minister of Culture implementing Government Decree No. 36/1959. Ibid, 
No. 101, October 9, 1959. p. 875-82. 
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Table 17. — ^Number of 8-year elementary schools, classrooms, teachers, pupils, 

and class sections: 1966-67’^ 



Type of 


Schools 


Class- 


Teach- 


Pupils 


Class 


Pupils per- 




Class 

sec- 


school 


rooms 


ers 


sec- 

tions 


Teach- 

er 


Class 


Class- 

room 


tions 

per 

class- 

room 


Full 8 grades ^ 


2,352 


23,820 


50,977 


1,134,089 


33,957 


22.2 


33.4 


47.6 


1.43 


Partial 8 grades. _ 


1,011 


4,312 


7,220 


151,876 


5,417 


21.0 


28.0 


3l.2 


1.26 


Low enrolimeni 
with: 

Three 

sections’^ _ _ 


164 


403 


558 


13,367 


492 


24.0 


27.2 


33.2 


1.22 


Two sections _ 


1,030 


1,748 


2,072 

1,414 


50,966 


2,090 


24.6 


24.7 


29.2 


1.18 


On 9 section 


1,397 


1,397 


29,988 


1,397 


21.2 


21.5 


21.5 


1.00 



' Data released at beginning of school year. 

2 Schools operating with all 8 grades with class teachers in the lower grades and separate subject teachers 
in the upper grades. 

s The sections are organized on the basis of either grades or subjects. Rural localities usually have one- 
or two-teacher or one- or two-room schools. 

SOURCE OF DATA; Statisztikai SvkH7iyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 343. 



Table 18. — Number and percent of pupils in the 8-year elementary schools, by 
grade and type of school: 1966-67’^ 



Type of 
school 

Total 


Total 


Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


NUMBER 


1,380,286 


156,063 


150,674 


155,306 


168,713 


! 

190,600 


199,892 


194,007 


165,031 


Full 8 grades ^ 


1,134,089 


120,133 


116,492 


121,794 


131,563 


162,727 


171,223 


168,151 


142,006 


Partial 8 grades 


151,876 


17,256 


16,605 


16,173 


18,328 


22,041 


22,793 


20,465 


18,215 


Low enrollment: 




















Three sections ® 


13,367 


1,990 


1,851 


1,831 


1,974 


1,573 


1,545 


1,398 


1,205 


Two sections 


50,966 


9,449 


8,392 


8,654 


9,568 


3,736 


3,836 


3,563 


3,213 


One section 


29,988 


7,235 


6,834 


6,854 


7,280 


473 


495 


425 


392 




PERCENT 


Annual average.^ 


100.0 


11.3 


10.9 


11.3 


12.2 


13.8 


14.5 


14.1 


11.0 


Full 8 grades 


100.0 


10.6 


10.3 


10.7 


11.6 


14.4 


15.1 


14.8 


12.5 


Partial 8 grades. 


100.0 


11.4 


10.9 


10.6 


12.1 


14.5 


15.0 


13.5 


12.0 


Low enrollment: 




















Three sections 


100.0 


14.9 


13.8 


13.7 


14.8 


11.8 


11.6 


10.4 


9.0 


Two sections 


100.0 


18.5 


17.5 


17.0 


18.8 


7.4 


7.5 


7.0 


6.3 


One section 


100.0 


24.1 


22.8 


22.9 


24.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 



1 Data released at beginning of school year. 



2 Schools operating with all 8 grades have class teachers in the lowfer grades and subject teachers in the 
upper grades. 

* The sections are organized on the basis of either grades or subjects. These are usually one- or two-room 
or one- or two-teacher rural schools. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statiiztikai Svkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 344. 
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Table 19- — ^Number and percent of pracdcal-eduication pupils in grades 5—8 of 
the 8-year elementary schools: 1960-61 — 1966-67^ 



School 

year 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 
of total 
school 
enroll- 
ment 


Total 


Grade 


Grade 


In 

indus- 

trial 

courses 


In 

agricul- 

tural 

courses 


6 


6 


7 


8 


6 


6 


7 


8 


1960- 61.- 

1961- 62.. 

1962- 63.. 

1963- 64.. 

1964- 66.. 

1965- 66.. 

1966- 67- . 


223,634 

343,302 

440,266 

622,160 

587,849 

630,907 

664,243 


106,692 

127,240 

140,137 

158,306 

179,310 

179,699 

167,778 


73,273 

104,831 

126,527 

138,198 

164,803 

174,976 

175,799 


40,961 

71,161 

103,023 

124,041 

134,630 

149,131 

169,603 


3,808 

40,070 

70,679 

101,606 

119,206 

127,101 

142,063 


60.0 

70.6 

79.6 

84.2 

86.3 
86.9 
88.0 


44.7 

61.7 

71.8 
80.6 
84.6 

86.8 
87.4 


27.6 

46.6 

62.7 
73.6 
82.0 
86.2 
87.4 


3,0 

28.3 

47.0 

66.0 
74.7 
82.1 
86.1 






36.3 

63.0 

66.0 

76.3 

82.3 
86.6 

87.3 


60.1 

48.3 

47.6 

47.7 
47.5 

47.8 


47.1 

49.8 

60.9 
61.0 
61.3 

62.2 



* Data released at beginning of school year. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: KOzponti 



Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 345. 



Table 20. — ^Number of 8-year elementary schools, classrooms, teachers, pupils, and 
class sections, by municipality and county: 1966-67^ 



Munici- 

palities 

and 

counties 












Pupils per 


Schools 


Class- 

rooms 


Tea- 

chers 


Pupils 


Class 

sec- 

tions 


Tea- 

cher 


Class- 

sec- 

tion 


Total. -- 


6,964 


31,680 


62,241 


1,380,286 


43,323 


22.2 


31.9 


Munici- 

palities 

Budapest 


320 


3,812 


9,537 


187,472 


6,711 


19.7 


32.8 


Debrecen 


61 


322 


832 


18,999 


641 


22.8 


36.1 


Miskolc 


38 


346 


921 


21,716 


616 


23.6 


36.3 


p^cs - 


37 


324 


863 


17,363 


504 


20.4 


34 . 6 


Szeged 


29 


290 


666 


12,064 


380 


18.1 


31.7 


Counties 
Bar any a 


372 


1,186 


1,934 


41,945 


1,397 


21.7 


30.0 


B^cs-Klskun . 


481 


1,883 


3,642 


78,488 


2,626 


22.2 


31.0 


Bma 


277 


1,667 


2,799 


61,384 


1,930 


21.9 


31.8 


Borsod-Abauj- 
Zempl^n 


439 


1,920 


3,810 


96,293 


2,869 


26.0 


33.3 


Csongrdd 


319 


1,182 


2,094 


41,990 


1,464 


20.1 


28.7 


Fej6r 


224 


1,219 


2,628 


68,671 


1,820 


23.2 


32.2 


GyOr-Sopron . _ 


266 


1,660 


2,783 


57,636 


1,936 


20.7 


29.8 


Hajdu-Bihar 


213 


1,247 


2,660 


62,398 


1,921 


23.6 


32 . 6 


Heves.. 


167 


925 


2,016 


44,633 


1,412 


22.2 


31.6 


Kom^rom 


146 


934 


1,877 


43,824 


1,325 


23.3 


33 . 1 


N6gr4d 


186 


816 


1,487 


33,366 


1,092 


22.4 


30.6 


Pest 


369 


2,434 


4,841 


112,066 


3,443 


23.1 


32.6 


Somogy 


326 


1,301 


2,093 


48,107 


1,655 


23.0 


30.9 


SzaboTcs- 
Szatm&r 


400 


2,046 


4,114 


103,401 


3,201 


26.1 


32.3 


Szolnok 


246 


1,427 


2,844 


64,282 


1,960 


22.6 


33.0 


Tolna 


194 


1,046 


1,714 


36,682 


1,192 


21.3 


30.7 




260 


1,176 


1,874 


39,722 


1,324 


21.2 


30.0 


1 

1 h 
1 0 
1 s 

is 

> 


330 


1,677 


2,702 


60,862 


1,963 


22.6 


31 . 2 


Zala 


287 


1,044 


1,722 


38,036 


1,274 


22.1 


29.9 



Glass 
sec- 
tions 

Class- per 

room class- 



room 




49.2 

69.0 

62.9 

53.6 

41.6 



1.60 

1.68 

1.78 

1.66 

1.31 



36.4 

41.7 

36.8 



1.18 

1.34 

1.16 



49.6 

35.5 

48.1 



,1.49 

1.24 

1.49 



36.9 
50. Q 
48.3 

46.9 

40.9 
46.0 



1.24 

1.64 

1.63 

1.42 

1.34 

1.41 



37.0 



1.20 



50.6 

46.0 

36.0 
33.8 

38.6 
36.4 



1.67 

1.37 

1.14 

1.13 

1.24 

1.22 



* Data released at beginning of school year. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Siatitzlikai Svkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: KOzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 416. 
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II. SECONDARY EDUCAT^ION 



Gymnasiums (academic and art), vocational secondary schools, and 
secondary tcchnikums provide secondary education. All are 4"year insti- 
tutions offering both theoretical and practical training. The gymna- 
siums operate under the overall jurisdiction of the Ministry of Culture; 
the secondary vocational schools and technikums under that of the vari- 
ous ministries within whose framework the particular vocational train- 
ing falls. On the local level, however, all these schools are operated, main- 
tained, and directed by the education sections of th&.^eople’s councils. 

Although many vocational schools and technikums have their own 
shops, the gymnasiums normally carry out their practical training pro- 
grams through cooperative agreements with agricultural and industrial 
enterprises or institutions. 

The increased importance of secondary education may be gauged from 
the growing number of secondary institutions and the increase in teachers 
and enrollment. As opposed to the 174 gymnasiums — 128 boys’ and 46 
girls and a few dozen vocational secondary schools that operated at 
the time of the country s liberation in 1945, the total number of sec- 
ondary schools had already reached 419 by 1960-61 (table 22) . Enroll- 
ment steadily increased until 1964-65, when it reached a peak of 417,- 
446 students in 593 schools. After that date, owing to the declining birth 
rate, secondary school enrollments declined, although classroom size and 
student-teacher ratios improved. 

^ Despite great progress, secondary education is still far from universal 
m Hungary. One of the reasons is the still relatively high dropout rate 
towards the end of elementary school.^s Also involved are a number of 
sociological factors, including negative family relations, the tendency of 
peasant and worker families to enroll their children in nonsecondary 
vocational (continuation) schools,oo and a high dropout rate in the sec- 
ondary schools themselves, especially the day sessions. In 1966-67 for 
example, the percent of children of secondary school age actually at- 
tending the day session of secondary school was 33.6 percent (table 
22) . Although no breakdown by year of study is available, it is fair to 
assume that a disproportionate number of secondary school students are 
in the first years. 

The following tabulation shows the number of secondary school 
teachers, by type of school, in the 1966-67 day sessions and the percent 
increase over the number in 1 965-66: 



Number in 1966-67 



Percent increase over 
number in 1965-66 



Total 



12M7 

8,281 

1,462 

2,574 



2.2 

1.2 

67.1 

13.9 



Academic gymnasium 
Vocational secondary. 
Technikum ■ 
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Table 21. — ^Number of schools, class sections, and pupils in the 2-year continuation 

schools: 1960-61— 1966-67' 

[—Indicates that source did not show any figures] 



School 

year 




Class 

sections 


Pupils 


Pupils en- 
gaged in 


Schools 


Total 


In indus- 
trial 
courses 


In agricul- 
tural 
courses 


Percent 
of girls 


1 part-time 
work 


1960-61 


660 


960 


23,609 





— 


67.2 

68.9 

71.0 

72.3 

77.1 

75.9 
76.7 


5,521 

5,033 

4,565 

3,895 

3,354 

3,548 


1961-62 


885 


1,255 


30,264 


5,102 


24,836 

22,464 


1962-63 


880 


1,216 

1,016 


27,539 


4,736 


1963-64 


' 779 


21,543 


3,308 


17,921 

15,430 


1964-65 - 


702 


860 


18,613 


2 , 885 


1965-66 


647 


815 


19,659 


3,644 


15 , 678 
16,389 


1966-67 


620 


754 


19,617 


2,915 




















^ Data released at beginning of school year. 



SOURCE OF DATA: Siatisztikai ivk6nyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 345. 



Table 22. — ^Number of secondary schools, classrooms, teachers, and students; percent 
of students who are girls and percent which total enrollnaent constitutes of the 
secondary school-age population: 1966“67 



School 

year 


Schools 


Class- 

rooms 


Teach- 
ers 2 


Students 


Total 


Per 

teacher ^ 


Per 
class- 
room 2 


Percent 

of 

girls 2 


Percent of 
secondary 
school-age 
children ^ in 
the popula- 
tion 


1960- 61. 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 - 

1966- 67 


419 

425 

441 

530 

593 

591 

689 


4,427 

4,592 

4,760 

6,081 

6,310 

6,597 

5,803 


8,778 

9,232 

9,619 

10,631 

11,661 

12,049 

12,317 


241,036 

283.747 

333.747 
386,419 
417,446 
407,486 
376,734 


17.7 

18.5 

19.6 

19.8 
20.0 

19.6 

18.7 


36.1 

37.2 

39.4 

41.5 

43.6 

42.3 

39.7 


54.4 

55.1 

66.2 

66.7 
57.3 

57.5 

67.7 


26.4 

28.5 
30.7 

33.6 

34.6 

34.6 

33.6 



^ Data rjleased at beginning of school year. 

2 Day session only. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 346. 



The Gymnasiums 

Until 1951, for all practical purposes the gymnasiums operated under 
Law No. XI of 1934, which was abrogated by Decree No. 14/1951 con- 
cerning general gymnasiums. 

The subject, in the early years of the people’s democratic regime, of 
various reforms affecting the student body s composition and the subject 
also of a series of curriculum changes, the gymnasiums in the late 
1960's are based fundamentally on the general provisions of Articles 

10-17, Law No. Ill of 1961. ci u u • r - 

The gymnasiums’ primary stated goal is to educate, on the basis or a 
background acquired in elementary school, work-loving mululaterally 
cultured social beings capable of absorbing further education in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, acquiring a skill, pursuing independent 
study, or filling a job commensurate with secondary school training. 



See footnote 24 of chapter III. 



Toward this end the gymnasiums are expected to — 

1. Create in the students the Communist-man personality and develop in them 
the socialist attitudes, morality, outlook, and tastes. 

2. Offer a modern general education, develop basic abilities in sciences and 
arts, and enhance the students’ general capabilities. 

3. Prepare students for life and, wherever possible, teach them a skill in a 
particular trade or group of trades. 

4. Help develop the students’ interest in a particular field of art, languages, 
sciences, or sport through organizing special classes and specialty and sport 
circles.®^ 

Gymnasiums may also be maintained and operated by religious 
denominations on the basis of an agreement concluded by the State 
with the various religious communities.®^ During the 1963-64 school 
year there were 10 denominational academic gymnasiums with a total 
enrollment of 2,744. Their distribution among three denominations 
and the cities in which they were located was as follows: 



Jewish 1' Budapest) 

Protestant 1 (Iii Debrecen) 

Roman Catholic 8 (2 in Budapest; 1 each in Debrecen, 

Esztergom, Gyor, Kecskem6t, Pannon- 
halma, and Szentendre)** 



Also during the 1963-64 school year a number of special art gymna- 
siums offered a combined general and art curriculum in applied, fine, 
or industrial art or in music. Students graduating from these institutions 
with the secondary school certificate are eligible to be admitted into 
higher education institutions in their particular spheres of art. With 
the 1967-68 school year, the art gymnasiums, reorganized, began to 
operate as vocational secondary schools of art.®® 

The academic gymnasiums have both day and evening sessions and 
also correspondence courses (table 24). Their enrollment increased until 
1964-65, when it reached a peak of 214,097; it has been declining each 
year since then, dropping to 188,666 in 1966-67. The decrease resulted 
from a general decline in secondary school population and from an 
increase in the number and proportion of students attending vocational 
secondary schools and technikums. Even with this enrollment decrease, 
in 1966-67 the students attending general gymnasiums represented 50.2 
percent of the total number enrolled in secondary schools of all types. 
For the day session only; the general gymnasium enrollment accounts 
for 59.1 percent of the total. 

The correspondence courses fall between the day and evening ses- 
sions in terms of enrollment. In 1966-67 they accounted for 38,920 
students, or 38 percent of total correspondence-course secondary school 
students; the correspondence-course students are mostly adults or gain- 
fully employed persons. 

The number of evening-session academic gymnasium students in 1966- 

Tanterv es utasitds a gimn&zitimok sz&mara. Oratervek^ op. cit. p. 5. 

See p. 25. 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 141 and 189. 

Report on Educational Progress in the 1966—67 Academic Xear^ op. cit. p. 28. 
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Table 23. — Number of secondary schools, teachers, and students, by type of school 
and by municipality and county : 1966-67 ^ 















Pupils 








Municipalities 

and 

counties 


Schools 


Teach- 

ers 


Total 


Aca- 
demic 
schools 2 


Voca- 

tional 

schools 


Indus- 

trial 

teckni'- 

kums 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural 

teckni- 

kuw^ 


Eco- 

nomic 

technU 

hums 


Per 

teach- 

er 


Per 

class- 

room 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


589 


12,317 


230,299 


137,511 


49,873 


26,685 


7,191 


10,039 


18.7 


39.7 


Municipalities 






















Budapest 


126 


3,304 


57,093 


31,410 


12,629 


9,230 


183 


3,641 


17.3 


38.8 


Debrecen « 


15 


429 


7,387 

9,626 


3,986 


1,163 


1,496 


243 


511 


17.2 


42.0 


Miskolc 


16 


432 


4,802 


2,413 


1,980 


0 


330 


22.0 


48.8 


P6cs 


13 


378 


6,645 


3,092 


1,433 


1,743 


0 


277 


17.3 


42.0 


Szeged- 


16 


352 


6,180 


2,394 


1,284 


1,887 


322 


293 


17.6 


37.9 


Counties 






















Baranya__ 


10 


179 


3,115 


2,081 


673 


0 


461 


0 


17.4 


36.2 


BScs-Kiskun 


35 


525 


9,777 


6,179 


2,041 


0 


1,014 


543 


18.6 


33.3 


B6k§s- -- — 

Borsod-Abauj- 


31 


473 


9,549 


6,191 


2,232 


500 


434 


192 


20.2 


36.4 


Zempl§n 


24 


435 


8,788 


6,690 


1,317 


297 


481 


103 


20.2 


40.9 


Csongr&d 


17 


302 


4,677 


2,360 


1,664 


0 


248 


605 


15.5 


34.9 


Fej§r— _ - 


20 


366 


8,371 


3,906 


2,790 


1,399 


187 


89 


22.9 


60.7 


Gyor-Sopron 


36 


602 


11,934 


6,489 


2,660 


1,548 


492 


746 


19.8 


40.9 


Hajdu-Bihar 


10 


258 


4,186 


3,051 


1,134 


0 


0 


0 


16.2 


37.0 


Heves-- 


13 


318 


6,441 


4,668 


1,?34 


0 


139 


0 


20.3 


38.8 


Komdrom 


19 


384 


7,570 


4,096 


1,639 


1,374 


161 


300 


19.7 


40.5 


Ndgrsid' - 


15 


241 


4,433 


2,698 


981 


556 


159 


139 


18.4 


37.6 


Pest 


33 


532 


9,761 


6,989 


1,414 


688 


565 


105 


18.3 


46.9 


Somogy - 

Szabolcs-Szat- 


17 


319 


6,650 


4,747 


1,192 


325 


158 


128 


20.6 


40.2 


mar 


25 


579 


11,617 

10,321 


8,232 


2,087 


0 


471 


827 


20.1 


40.3 


Szolnok- - 


29 


589 


6,692 


2,616 


559 


555 


0 


17.6 


37.9 


Tolna 


16 


276 


6,242 


3,940 


746 


0 


148 


409 


19.0 


37.2 


Vas 


21 


350 


7,284 


4,649 


1,376 


552 


293 


514 


20.8 


37.2 


Veszpr§m.. 


19 


376 


8,030 


6,162 


2,006 


549 


314 


0 


21.4 


44.6 


Zala 


14 


318 


6,924 


3,308 


1,062 


1,003 


163 


388 


18.6 


36.3 



’ Data released at beginning of school year. (Pertain only to day session.) 

2 Includes enrollment of art secondary schools. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Staiisziikai evkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest : Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 416. 

67 was 13,592, or 31.7 percent of all evening-session secondary school 
students (table 25). 

Enrollment in the art gymnasiums remained relatively stable at around 
1,300 in the day session — precisely 1,357 in 1966-67, representing 0.4 
percent of the entire and 0.6 of the day-session secondary school student 
body (table 24). 



III. VOCATIONAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Vocational secondary schools (szakkdzepiskoldk) and secondary tech- 
nikums offer vocational secondary education at the secondary level. 



The Vocational Secondary Schools 

According to article 14 of the 1961 basic education iaw, the vocational 
secondary schools continue the general education started in elementary 
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school, furthering the students’ general culture, socialist outlook, and 
moral, esthetic, and physical progress; and training them for a particular 
skill. Since 1965, however, the vocational secondary schools have empha- 
sized training in a group of related skills.®® 

A 4-year institution, the vocational secondary school cooperates with a 
shop or plant in a particular field in order to bring about the vocational 
training. After completing the course, a student may take the baccalau- 
reate examination and must take the practical examination in the 
particular skill which he has learned. The secondary school certificate 
which the vocational student receives when he has successfully completed 
the baccalaureate requirements entitles him, on the same basis as the 
gymnasium graduate, to apply for admission to any higher education in- 
stitution after passing the usual entrance examinations. 

The vocational secondary schools use the physical facilities of the 
gymnasiums and offer both day and evening courses; the <'yerwhelming 
number of students attends the day session. 

From 1964 through 1967, total em^nllrnent in the secondary vocational 
school increased from 29,197 to 50,192 (IS.cJ percent of the total second- 
ary enrollment); the 1966-67 evening enrollment was only 319, or 9.7 
percent of the total evening secondary school enrollment (tables 24 and 
25.) 

In the fall of 1966 the National Council of Education (Orszdgos 
Oktatdsi Tandcs) approved general plans for organizing special 2-year 
“workers’ vocational secondary schools’’ (dolgozdk szakkdzepiskoldiy. En- 
visioned to operate only with evening and correspondence sections, 
these schools plan to admit mature skilled workers who have graduated 
from a good vocational school for apprentices and are eager to acquire a 
baccalaureate diploma or secondary school certificate to improve their 
economic status or to continue their technical studies. The curriculum 
may be adjusted to enable them to complete their vocational secondary 
education in 2 years while working full time.®'^ 

The 4-year vocational secondary schools, according to long-range 
plans of the National Council of Education, will be expanded beginning 
with 1969,®® when a start will be made in a gradual phaseout of the 
secondary-level technikums. 

In comparison with the technikums’ curriculum, that of the vocational 
secondary schools provides broader training by placing greater emphasis 
on classwork in mathematics and the natural and physical sciences. Also, 
the latter schools concentrate on only 7 trades or skills, whereas the 
former spread out to cover 80. As the technikums close down, their shop, 
laboratory, and classroom furnishings and equipment will be redis- 
tributed among the vocational secondary schools, thus improving even 

P^l Ilku. “N<$ptink ^Ital^nos szakmai muvclta<$g<$nck op. cit. p. 885. For the programs and 

curriculums pf vocational secondary schools sec: Szakkoz^piskoldk 1964/65, tanevi Sratervei (Programs of Voca- 
tional Secondary Schools for the 1964-65 Academic Year). Muvtlodhsugyi Kozlony (Educational Gazette), Buda- 
pest, No. 12, 1964, p. 1-41 (appendix); Mtzogazdas&gi szakkozepiskoldk Sratervei (Programs of AgricrtUural 
Secondary Schools), Ibid. p. 45-57; KHzgazdasAgi « kereskedelmi szakkbzepiskol6k Sratervei (Programs of Economic 
and Commercial Vocational Secondary Schools), Ibid. p. 59-67; Jpari is tgiszjsigugyi szakkozipiskoUk 1965-66, 
tanevi Sratervei (Programs of Industrial and Health Vocational Secondary Schools for the 1965-66 Academic 
Year). MuvelodisUgyt K'dzlony, No. 13, 1965. p. 1*45 (appendix). ' 

B<$la Medgyes. “A dologozdk szakkdz^piskoHirdl” (Concerning the Workers’ Vocational Secondary 
Schools). Kdzneveles, XXIII :8:287~89, April 28, 1967. 

68 See p. 82-84. 
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Table 24. — Number of students in day and evening sessions and correspondence 
courses of secondary schools and technikums, by course: 1960-61 and 1964-65 — 
1966-67; and percent which enrollment in each course constitutes of the entire 
enrollment in its type of school: 1966-67 



Type of school 
and course 


1960-61 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Percent 
of 1966-67 
enrollment 




SUMMARY 


Grand total- 


241,036 


417,446 


407,485 


375,734 


100.0 


Secondary 














1,432 


1,387 


1,325 


1,357 


0.4 


Academic gymnasium 


139,616 


214,097 


206,963 


188,666 


50.2 


Vocational — 


0 


29,197 


41,562 


60,192 


13.3 


Technikums 












Agricultural 


11,248 


27,917 


27,029 


21,481 


6.7 


Economic 


37,824 


63,658 


54,081 


43,482 


11.6 


Industrial 


50,916 


81,190 


76,626 


70,566 


18.8 


m ^ 




D 


AY SESSION 


Total 


155,527 


231 ,308 


236,589 


230,299 


100,0 


Secondary 














1,432 


1,387 


1,325 


1,367 


0.6 


Academic gymnasium 


108,268 


149,889 


146,900 


136,164 


59.1 


Vocational 


0 


29,124 


41,220 


49,873 


21.7 


Technikums 












Agricultural 


6,247 


7,089 


7,348 


7,191 


3.1 


Economic 


17,730 


17,343 


13,461 


10,039 


4.4 


Industrial 


21,860 


26,476 


26,335 


26,686 


11.1 



EVENING SESSION 



Total 


27,237 


55,038 


50,k63 


k2,950 


100,0 


Secondary 












Academic gymnasium 


8,368 


17,571 


15,561 


13,592 


31.7 


Vocational 


0 


73 


342 


319 


0.7 


Technikums 












Economic i 


6,278 


11,877 


10,437 


8,120 


18.9 


Industrial 


12,691 


26,517 


24,123 


20,919 


48.7 



CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 



Total 


58,272 


131 ,100 


120,U33 


102,!fS5 


100.0 


Secondary 












Academic gymnasium^ 


22,990 


46 , 637 


44,602 


38,920 


38.0 


Technikums 












Agricultural 


6,001 


20,828 


19,681 


14,290 


13.9 


Economic 


13,816 


34,438 


30,183 


25,323 


24.7 


Industrial - - 


16,465 


29,197 


26,067 


23 , 952 


23.4 



SOURCE OF DATA: Staiisztikai 6vk6nyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
I tatisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 346. 
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Table 25. — ^Number of students in day and evening sessions and correspondence 
course of secondary schools and technikums, by course: lS>66-67 



Type of school 
and course 


Total 


Year of study 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 




SUMMARY 


Grand total 


376,734 


101,168 


94,929 


93,796 


86,841 


Secondary 












Academic gymnasium ^ 


190,023 


51,681 


46,871 


46,683 


44,888 


Vocational 


60,192 


16,574 


14,627 


12,600 


7,391 


Technikums 












Agricultural 


21,481 


6,382 


6,470 


5,484 


5,146 


Economic 


43,482 


9,896 


9,386 


11,646 


12,666 


Industrial 


70,666 


18,735 


18,676 


17,384 


16,861 




DAY SESSION 


Total 


280,299 


60,806 


59,806 


57,915 


52,772 


Secondary 








— 




Academic gymnasium ^ 


137,611 


34,480 


34,830 


34,746 


33,466 


Vocational 


49,873 


16,469 


14,627 


12,496 


7,391 


Technikums 












Agricultural 


7,191 


2,062 


1,846 


1,666 


1,627 


Economic 


10,039 


1,687 


1,608 


2,648 


4,096 


Industrial 


26,686 


6,628 


6,496 


6,360 


6,202 




eve: 


NING SESSION 


Total 


J^2,950 


12,516 


10,696 


10,S0k 


9,m 


Secondary 












Academic gymnasium — 


13,692 


5,169 


3,076 


2,739 


2,609 


Vocational - 


319 


116 


100 


104 


0 


Technikums 












Economic 


8,120 


1,844 


2,193 


2,127 


1,966 


Industrial 


20,919 


6,388 


6,328 


6,334 


4,869 




CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 




Total 


102,1^85 


28,81^6 


2U,927 


25,577 


28,685 


Secondary 












Academic gymnasium 


38,920 


11,932 


8,966 


9,199 


8,823 


Techniktims 












Agricultural - 


14,290 


3,330 


3,624 


3,818 


3,618 


Economic-- 


26,323 


6,366 


6,684 


6,870 


6,604 


Industrial 


23,962 


6,719 


6,763 


6,690 


4,790 



1 Also includes enrollment of art secondary gymnasiums. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Siatisziikai 6vkbnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 347. 
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more the latter’s potential for quality instruction in 37 rather than 80 
trades or skills.®® 



The Technikums 

During the late 1960’s, Hungary had three types of technical-voca- 
tional schools or technikums in operation; industrial, agricultural, and 
economic. Technikums are 4-year secondary institutions that entitle 
their graduates who have the technical secondary school certificate to 
apply for admission into the higher technical institutions in their par- 
ticular fields of specialization or to hold jobs commensurate with their 
training. Beginning with 1969, these technikums are to be gradually 
phased out and their functions assumed by the vocational secondary 
schools.'^® 

Industrial Technikums . — Tlie structure and functions of the indus- 
trial technikums (ipari technikumok) are based on Decree No. 37 of 
1955, upheld by article 17 of the 1961 education law. The stated ob- 
jective of these institutions is to train cultured and patriotic skilled 
individuals dedicated to advancing the interests of the country and peo- 
ple. Toward this end, these institutions are expected to — 

1. Offer intermediate practical and theoretical training in a particular area of 
industry, with emphasis on the nature and handling of tfie means of produc- 
tion, the factors determining the production process, and plant maintenance. 

2. Provide practical training in all spheres of a particular trade or skill. 

3. Assure the advancement of the students’ general cultural level. 

Admission to industrial technikums is normally restricted to graduates 
of the 8-year elementary (“general”) schools who are between 18 and 
40 years of age and have had 2 years’ experience in industrial pro- 
duction.'^i Besides their regular practical work as part of the curriculum, 
students completing the first, second, and third years of the technikurn 
must spend 4 weeks each summer in production.'*^^ When they finish the 
course, technikurn graduates must work for at least 2 years in the trade 
or skill for which they were trained.'^® 

The industrial technikums, originally established in 1950 under De- 
cree No. 40/1950, for the most part used the vocational secondary 
schools then in operation as a basis for their development.'’^^ 

Sender Vend^Sgh. “Hoi tart a szakk5z<^piskola?” (Where Does the Vocational Secondary School Stand?) 
Kozneveles, XXIV:1 1 :407-08, May 24, 1968. 

S^ndor Vend^Sgh. “Hoi tart a szakkaz<Spiskola?”, op. cit. p. 407, 

Decree No. 21/1960. (V.I.) of the Government. Magyar Kdzl^ny, No. 4, May 1, 1960, p. 207. 

” Order No. 30/1959. MM of the Minister of Culture, Muvelodisugyi Koziony (Educational Gazette), Buda- 
pest, No. 11, 1959. p. 218-19. 

Decree No. 14 of 1956 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic. Magyar Koziony, No. 53, June 
23, 1956. p. 309. 

At the time of the liberation in 1945, Hungary had 17 industrial secondary schools and 22 intermediate in- 
dustrial vocational schools, which on September 1, 1945 were placed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Industry (Iparugyi Miniszter). To advise him, a National Council for Industrial Education (Orszdgos Ipatokiatdsi 
Tandcs) was established in 1946. The first reform in this area was made in 1947 with the establishment of the 
technical secondary school {muszaki koz^piskola), a 4-ycar institution whose graduates were allowed to enter the 
corresponding institutions of higher learning. The second major reform followed the nationalization of 1948, 
which 1 year later resulted in the transformation of the intermediate vocational institutions into gymnasiums — 
reflecting the ideologically motivated egalitarian tendencies of the time — and their placement under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Culture. The industrial technikums proper, established by Decree No, 40/1950, were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the corresponding ministries by Decree No. 16/1951. To assist in the develop- 
ment and synchronization of vocational education, the Council of Ministers (Resolution No. 2074/21/1952) 
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In 1963-64 the industrial technikums numbered 67 (table 24)J® In 
1966-67 the 70,556 technikum students constituted 18.8 percent of the 
entire secondary school enrollment (table 25) . 

Agricultural Technikums. — Decree No. 10 of 1956 of the Presidential 
Council, upheld by Article 17 of the Education Law of 1961, governs 
the operation of the agricultural technikums. According to article 1 of 
the 1956 decree, the primary function of these institutions is to train 
cultured, patriotic, and socially skilled workers for the needs of agricul- 
ture. Towards this end, they are to — 

1. Provide intermediate practical and theoretical training in specific areas of 
agriculture, the structure and handling of the means of production, the 
processes of cultivation, and the maintenance of agricultural crops. 

2. Enable the students to acquire the most modern techniques in their fields of 
specialization. 

3. Provide the students with a general cultural background.” 

Like the industrial technikums, the agricultural technikums (Mezd- 
gazdasdgi technikumok) are 4-year institutions admitting graduates of 
8-year elementary schools who have not reached age 18 by the time they 
register, (Older persons may enter only the correspondence sections of 
technikums.) Operating under the immediate jurisdiction of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture (FoldmUvelesugyi Miniszter), the technikums are 
subordinated to the Ministry of Culture with regard to curriculum, 
examinations, and similar matters. Students completing the course are 
expected to take a qualifying examination in skill. After passing this 
examination, they receive a diploma — the “agricultural technical di- 
ploma” (Mezdgazbasdgi lechnikusi oklevle) — entitling them to be ad- 
mitted to a higher education institution in the same field of study or 
to get a job commensurate with their training. 

Originally established in 1950,'^^ the agricultural technikums have 
undergone a number of structural and curricular reforms."^® By 1963—64 
they numbered 40."^® 

Enrollments reached their height in 1964—65, with 27,917 students. 
In 1966-67, the enrollment was 21,481 (5.7 percent of total secondary 
school enrollment) (table 24). Of the 21,481, day students numbered 
7,191 (3.1 percent of total secondary day-session enrollment) and cor- 
respondence students, 14,290 (13.9 percent of total secondary cor- 
respondence enrollment) (table 25) . 

Economic Technikums. — ^The structure and functions of economic 
technikums (kozgazdasdgi technikumok) are based on Decree No. 38 

establbhed a Technikum Council {Technikumi Tan&cs) in 1952. Following the curriculum reforms of 1955, which 
involved mainly a decrease in the number of areas of specialization and an increased emphasis on theoretical 
studies, Decree No. 37/1955 laid the foundation of the structure of the industrial technikums as operating in the 
late 1960’s. Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 143-49. 

«Ibid. p. 151. 

“A N<5pk3zt^rsas^g Eln6ki Tan^cs^nak 1956. dvi 10. szdmd torvdnyere j tl rendelete a mezogazdasdgi techni- 
kumokrdl” (Decree No. 10 of 1956 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the Agricul- 
tural Technikums). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 42, May 20, 1956. p. 246-48. 

” Decree No. 246/1950. M.T. of the Council of Ministers. 

At the time of the liberation in 1945, Hungary had 23 agricultural secondary schools. They were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Agriculture in the same year; to advise him on educational matters, a. 
Council for Agricultural Vocational Education {Mezogazdasdgi Szakoktat&si Tan&cs) established. The re- 
forms instituted after the Nationalization Act of 1948 affected agricultural education similarly as it did industrial 
vocational education (see footnote 74). 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 163. 
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of 1955. According to this decree, the primary functions of the techni- 
kums are to — 

1. Provide solid theoretical and economic training for the performance of the 
duties required by various economic positions in State or public administra- 
tion and enterprise management. 

2. Supply practical training in all areas of interest to economic experts in a 
specific field of specialization. 

3. Provide a general cultural background for the students. 

Like the industrial and agricultural technikums, the economic ones 
have dual administration, operating under the immediate jurisdiction 
of econn-mic ministries or agencies subordinated to the Council of Min- 
isters, but with the Ministry of Culture providing academic guidance. 
Before they were reorganized in 1955, the economic secondary institu- 
tions were subject to the same reform measures that affected all sec- 
ondary vocational institutions.®® 

During 1963-64, 57 economic technikums were operating.®^ Total en- 
rollment reached an all-time high of 63,658 in 1964-65; by 1966-67 it 
gradually declined to 43,482 (table 24), representing 11.6 percent of 
the entire secondary school student body. Well over half of these stu- 
dents were registered in correspondence courses, representing 24.7 per- 
cent of the students registered in such courses (table 25). 



IV. EDUCATION FOR MINORITY NATIONALITIES 

One of the first measures adopted by the National Provisional Gov- 
ernment in 1945 was to abrogate the discriminatory laws concerning 
minority nationalities, especially Jews. As a result of the 1919 and 1947 
peace treaties, Hungary has emerged as a basically homogeneous country 
with relatively small minorities of Germans, Jews, Romanians, Serbs, 
and Slovaks. 

Under a 1946 decree,®^ establishing schools for minority nationalities 
was made dependent on demographic rather than political criteria. 
According to the decree, the parents or guardians of at least 10 children 
of compulsory school age have the right to request that they be assigned 
to a special school for the particular nationality. Besides the regulation 
concerning compulsory elementary education for children of minority 
nationalities, measures were also taken to establish special schools at 
the secondary and higher education levels. 

Following the 1948 nationalization of educational establishments, 
schools for nationalities were also transformed into State institutions, 
and their rights and privileges were protected by constitutional as well 

In 1945, Hungary had 58 commercial secondary schooIs—16 State, 27 communal, 12 denominational, and 
STsponsored by social organizations. In that year, they were placed under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Trade and Transportation {Kereskedelem-is Kbzlekedhttgyi Miniszier), who was to be advised in educational 
I matters by a Council on Trade Vocational Education {Keteskedelmi Szakoktaidsi Tandcs), In 1949-50 these 
schools were transformed into economic gymnasiums, and 1 year later, by Decree No. 41/1950, were changed 
back into economic secondary schools. In 1952 they were converted to economic technikums (Decree No. 10/ 
1952). Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 152-54. 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 156. 

Decree No. 1200/1946. (11.20) VKM of “the Ministry of Culture. 
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as educational-legal provisions.^^ With the change in the political nature 
of the people’s democratic regime, however, these rights in education, 
like those in other cultural spheres, were to be exercised in accordance 
with the principle, “national in form, socialist in content.” The content 
of education, consequently, became standardized according to the po- 
litical objectives of the regime, only the language of instruction being 
different in the schools for the nationalities. 

During the 1963-64 school year, 1.9 percent of elementary pupils 
attended schools for minority nationalities in which instruction was 
given in their native language rather than in Hungarian. Many of these 
children were in 21 elementary schools expressly set up for minority 
nationalities (8 Serbo-Croatian, 6 Romanian, 6 Slovak, and 1 German) . 
Others were in five Hungarian schools having separate sections for other 
nationalities — four schools with Romanian sections and one with a 
German section. In addition, 290 elementary schools taught minority 
nationality languages. These schools were distributed as follows: 



11^ 


r^prrnan 


9 


German and 


104 


Slovak 




Serbo-Croatian 


41 


_-RprLn-droa ti a n 


6 


Slovenian 


1 1- 


Romanian 







Besides the elementary schools, minority nationalities are served by 
a few gymnasiums. In 1959 they could attend five such gymnasiums — one 
each for the German, Romanian, and Serbo-Croatian nationalities, and 
two for the Slovak. Three Hungarian-language gymnasiums had separate 
German sections. By 1 968, Hungary had seven nationality gymnasiums 
enrolling 733 students. Of these, 158 attended the German gymnasiums 
of Baja, Budapest, and P^cs, 96 the Serbo-Croatian gymnasium of Buda- 
pest, and 79 the Romanian gymnasium of Gyula.®® The two Slovakian 
gymnasiums are located in Bekescsaba and Budapest. 

The Jewish community, which before the war had a well-developed 
network of all types of schools,®® has been reduced to only two educa- 
tional institutions. One of these is the National Theological Seminary 
(Orszdgos Rahhikepzo Iniezet) of Budapest — the only institution of this 
type in the entire Communist world — with a 1967-68 enrollment of 14 
students, including two from Czechoslovakia and one from East Ger- 
many.®'^ The other is a coeducational secondary school, also in Budapest, 
with a total 1967-68 enrollment of about 80. The language of instruction 

** Paragraph 3 of Article 49 of the Constitution of August 20, 1949, for example, states; “The Hungarian 
People’s Republic insures to all nationalities living within its borders the possibility of education in their native 
tongue and the possibility of developing their national culture.” Constitution of the Hungarian Peoples Republic^ 
Budapest: Athenaeum, 1949, 20 p. The basic elements of these provisions were also included in paragraph 2, 
article 2, of the fundamental education act of 1961 cited above. In addition, each major education decree or law 
contains provisions to this effect. 

Simon and Szarka, op. cit. p. 126. 

Aurdl Henez. A muvelodhsi inVezmhnyek is a muvelodisigazgatds fejlodise, 1945-1961 (The Evolution of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961). Budapest: KOzgazdasdgi ^s Jogi KOnyvkiadd, 1962. p. 98j 
Ldszld Kovdgd. “NdpkOztdrsasdgunk nemzetisdgi politikdjdrdl” (On the Nationality Policy of Our People’s Re- 
public). TdrsadalmiSzomle (Social Review), Budapest. XXIIIill :29-38, November 1968. 

For a detailed account of the Jewish educational system in Hungary before 1948, see Aron Moskovits. 
Jewish Education in Hungary (1848-1948). New York: Bloch Publishing Company for The Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1964. 357 p. For material on Jewish education in Transylvania (under Hun- 
garian jurisdiction until 1918; the northern half of it between 1940 and 1944), see Moshe Carmilly-Weinberger- 
“Jewish Education in Transylvania in the Days of the Holocaust.” Tad Vashem Bulletin, Jerusalem, No. 21, 
November 1967. p. 3-8. 

87 Henry Kamm. “Hungary’s Jews Live in Comfort.” The New Tork Times, May 2, 1968. 
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is Hungarian, with the curriculum also including Hebrew and Jewish 
subjects. Once the seat of world-renowned Yeshivas and Talmud 
Torahs, Hungary now has only a few small community-organized and 
community-maintained educational establishments for religious instruc- 
tion, with a total registration of about 500.®® Most of these are also 
located in Budapest, which contains the overwhelming majority of the 
80,000 to 100,000 Jews in Hungary. 

To assure a supply of teachers for the nationality schools, some higher 
education institutions, including teacher-training institutes and universi- 
ties, have established special sections or departments. Thus, kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers for the Serbo-Croatian schools are 
trained in two teacher-training institutes: the Teachers College of P^cs,®® 
and the department of education at Eotvos Lorand University of Buda- 
pest.®i The latter also has a Slavic Philological Institute {Szldv Filo- 
Idgiai Intezet) serving Serbo-Croatian cultural interests. 

The Romanian schools draw their teaching staffs primarily from the 
graduates of two teacher-training institutes that offer specialization in 
Romanian and from the Teachers College of Szeged, which has a de- 
partment of Romanian studies. Students interested in Romanian studies 
can also avail themselves of the facilities of the Romanian Philological 
Institute (Roman Filologiai Intezet) of Eotvos Lorand University. ^ 

The German minority schools have a relatively easier recruitment 
task, since every university offers specialized training in German lan- 
guage and literature. In addition, two teacher-training institutes provide 
a special German curriculum. 

The Slovak minority schools draw their teachers from twcT teacher- 
training institutes and from the Teachers College of Szeged, which offers 
specialization in Slovak studies. The Slovak schools are also assisted by 
the Slovak Philological Institute (Szlovdk Filologiai Intezet) of the 
Eotvos Lordnd University.®® 

Health and Health Services 

Hungarian educational authorities pay considerable attention to 
protecting children’s health. Although supervision over health matters 
for both students and employees of the educational system is entrusted 
to State, district, or school physicians and subordinate auxiliary per- 
sonnel, primary responsibility for organizing the system of health serv- 
ices lies with the school principal and his assistant. They must provide 
space for a school infirmary and waiting room, place first-aid kits in all 
areas where accidents might occur (such as shops, gymnasiums, and lab- 
oratories), and see that posters calling attention to possible dangers are 
displayed in all areas where they might be useful. 

The Teshiva is an institution offering Jewish talmudic subjects at advanced level. The Talmud Torah (Study 
of the Law) is a community-maintained Jewish school employing one or several teachers for the instruction of 
religious subjects, normally at a lower level. 

Henry Kamm. “Hungary*s Jews Live in Comfort/* op, cit. 

For material on the teachers* colleges, see p. 149-50, 

®*Seep. 111-12. 

Aur^l Henez, A muvel5disi inUzjminyek h a muvelSdisigazgatds fejl5dhe^ op, cit, p, 98-99, See also TdjekoztatS a 
magyar jfelsooktat&si intfzir^^ry^krol^ 1965 (Guide to the Hungarian Institutions of Higher Learning, 1965), Buda- 
pest: A Muvelcfd^Sl^igyi MinisztJ^rium Kiadv^nya, 1965, p, 75-81, 85-89, 
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Under a yearly plan, which must be ready by August 31, health meas- 
ures are carried out jointly by the school physician and the principal. 
School employees must have yearly health check-ups; pupils are expected 
to report regularly for general, eye, dental, and other checkups as re- 
quired. Special measures are also taken to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious diseases. Special classes in the elementary schools teach traffic 
safety, emphasizing rules affecting pedestrians and cyclists.®^ Official 
school regulations provide detailed instructions as to what teachers and 
others in the school system must do in case of an accident.®^ 



Employment and Further Education of Graduates 



In pursuing the dual aim of preparing technically well-trained and 
politically reliable individuals, Hungarian educational authorities, in 
conjunction with the mass organizations, especially trjjde union and 
youth -asspciations, have taken a series of measures to guide elementary 
and secondary school graduates in selecting their careers. A primary 
objective is to direct elementary school graduates toward the agricultural 
and industrial vocational schools or the* technical schools; and to provide 
adequate job opportunities for those who are unwilling or unable to 
continue formal education.^^ 

Only about one-third of the elementary school graduates enter sec- 
ondary school (table 22) and even fewer actually graduate. About half 
of the secondary students are in academic ("general”) gymnasiums 
(table 24) , and most of the students in those gymnasiums are from an 
intellectual social background.*^® About half of the secondary school 
students view secondary education as a stepping stone towards entering 
a higher education institution and through it eventually getting a non- 
manual desk job (table 26) . As a result of a nationwide survey covering 
98.6 percent of third-year secondary school students, the University 
Computation Center (Egyetemi Szdmitdkdipont ) , in a study prepared 
for the Ministry of Culture, concluded that of the approximately 55,000 
secondary school graduates in 1968, a total of 26,443 (table 27) , includ- 
ing 18,129 gymnasium graduates, intended to pursue their studies in 
institutions of higher education.*^^ * 



Report on Educational Progress in the 1966/67 Academic Year, op, cit, p, 33, 

Rendtart6s az ditaldnos iskddk is a gimndziumok szam&ra^ op, cit, p. 91-97, 

Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormdny 1.024/1959. (Vli.l9.) szdmd hatirozata az iskoldit 
y(^gzo fiatelkoruak munkdbadlhtdsdrdl” (Resolution No. 1,024/1959. (VII.19.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Employment of Minors, Graduates of School). Magyar KozlSny, 
No. 77, July 19, 1959, p, 640-41. ' ^ 

The career gua^nce system was formalized in December 1961, when the government called for the establish- 
ment of a Career Guidance Council i^P&lyav&laszt&si Tan&cs) operating under the general direction of the Minis- 
^ of Labor, the Ministry of Culture, and the National Planning Office. “A Magyar Forradalmi Munkds- 

Paraszt Korr^ny 1^27/1^961 (XII.30.)szdmiihat^rozataazifjusdgpdlyavdlasztdsitandcsaddsrdl’^ 

No. I,ra7/1961. (Xn.30.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the 
Career Guidance of Youth). Magyar KSzf Sny, No. 101, December 30, 1961. p. 1,032. 

See p. 75. In regard to children of manual workers, the situation of Hajdd-Bihar county and its county 
seat Debrecen IS illustrative. Of 2,858 first-year secondary school students in 1966-67, a total of 56.2 percent 
were such children. In the Debrecen gymnasiums, however, the percent was only 37.4. 

In regard to children with a peasant background, they numbered only 105 of the Debrecen gymnasiums’ 910 
students, and only 266 of the Ha jdii-Bihar county gymnasium’s 738 students. By contrast, peasants constituted 
42.7 percent of the county population. Jdzief BiJnyei. “Falusi gyerekek a kSziJpiskoHban” (Peasant ChUdren in 
Secondary Schools). Koznevelis, XXIII:3;85-86, February 10, 1967. 

1 ^.” elott” (Secondary School Students— At the Crossroads).' 

Aoz:n«w/#f, XXIV:3:85-87, February 9, 1968. . 
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The aspirations of many of these students to ^ educa- 
tion institution are bound to be frustrated, since Z ^TqqO 

quota was established at 8,000 day-session students Of these, from 3,80 
to 4,300 were expected to be assigned to persons who had acquired their 
secondary-school certificate or baccalaureate diploma at an earlier date. 
Thus, for the nation as a whole, the number of applicants is about three 
times as large as the number of places. Even more frustrating to the 
applicants is the fact that many of them have received high 
secLdary school. Of 26,443 applying for admission to higher education 
in 1968, a total of 14,500 received grades of Excellent, Very Good, or 

Good. 

Table 26.— Percent of 3d-year secondary school students indicating certain 
Kv tvnp nf secondary school: lyOo 
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SOURCE OP DATA: Ferenc Vati 9 1968. Budapest, 

ents— At the Crossroads). KdzneveUs (Public Education), XXIV .3.86, February , 

The ratio between applicants and vacancies varies from fi^eld to field. 
For example, in the SchLl of Philosophy at Eotvos Lorand University 
applications for the Hungarian-foreign language specialization are 60U 
percent larger than the available number of places; for histo^- 
foreign language specialization, 800 percent; and for psy ^ 
biology specialization, 3,200 percent. The situation is similar in 
nontechnical areas of specialization and in '"^‘^her-training instit^^^^^^ 
and colleges. In some highly technical fields, on the other hand, things 
are different: for example, the power mechanics specialization at the 
Polytechnical University of Budapest received only 52 applications for 
73 places, and the chemical mechanics specialization field showed a 
54-percent ratio of applications to available places.® 

The white-collar aspirations of secondary school students are a so 
clearly indicated in their applications for admission to schools for train- 
ing skilled workers that admit only students who hold a secondary school 

For fall 1968, the schools for skilled workers established an admission 
quota of 8,000; however, only about 5,000 secondary school students 
applied. About 4,000 of these were gymnasium students. Another basic 
problem of the schools for skilled workers is an imbalance in the num- 
ber of applications among the various skills, which obviously have 
varying prestige values in the minds of young people. For example, while 
the number of applicants for electrical mechanip was 1,552 and for 
engine mechanics 679, foundry workers and smiths recruited only 4 
applicants each and welding only 3. A new trend, however, is seen in 

Ibid. p. 85-86. 
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Table 27. — ^Numbef and percent of 3d-year secondary students indicating certain 
career objectives; percent of these students who are girls and percent whose 
parents are manual workers; 1968 
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SOURCE OP DATA: Ferenc Vati Papp. “K6z6piskol4sok — v&lasziit el6tt” (Secondary School Stu- 
dents— At the Crossroads), Kozneveles (Public Education), XXIV: 3:86, February 9, 1968, 



the number of admissions from applicants who have attended secondary 
.vocational schools and technikums. In 1966 only 230 graduates of such 
schools were admitted; according to plans, about 1,000 were to be 
admitted in 1968, 

A concern of the planning authorities is revealed by figures relating 
to secondary school graduates seeking employment. In 1968, as opposed 
to the 39,104 students (70,8 percent) who wanted to pursue further 
studies, only 14,384 (26 percent) expressed a desire to seek employment 
(tables 26 and 27) . Approximately 60 percent of the 14,384, wanted to 
find white-collar employment. But only about 20 to 25 percent of the 
projected new jobs in the national economy each year are white-collar 
jobs, and, as in the past, most of them will be filled by graduates of 
higher education institutions.*^® 

On the basis of their studies, the Hungarian educational authorities 
have started a campaign for intensified vocational guidance in the sec- 
ondary schools that will direct all but the most highly gifted students 
into training in areas of great importance for the national economy.^®® 

“O Ibid, p, 86-87. 

For further details on Hungary's school guidance system, see Report on Educational Progress in 1965^66 Pre^ 
sented at the XXIXth Session of the International Conference on Public Education in Geneva, July 1966. p. 20-23. 
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VI. Vocational and Technical Education 



Evolution and Scope 

Although tlie network of vocational schools in prewar Hungary was 
relatively well developed, it probably represented the weakest link in 
the pre-Communist educational system. The shortcomings of vocational 
education were not so much quantitative as qualitative. The number of 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial lower and intermediate voca- 
tonal institutions was relatively high. The institutions were considerably 
diversified, offering training in a variety of occupations. For example, 
special agricultural institutions offered training in agriculture, dairying, 
forestry, viniculture, and viticulture. In 1941-42, the industrial schools 
for apprentices provided vocatioral training in a multitude of fields for 
98,782 students.^ 

From the qualitative point of view, however, the vocational secondary 
schools were rather inferior, lagging considerably behind the academic 
secondary schools. The qualitative difference between these schools were 
recognized and accepted, whether consciously or inadvertently, by both 
official educational policy and public opinion.^ Aside from neglecting 
theoretical aspects of the sciences and humanities, the schools for ap- 
prentices, for example, offered primarily rudimentary practical shop 
training of interest to small-scale industry or artisans, neglecting the re- 
quirements of both modern industrial technology and general education. 
The comniercial vocational schools, on the other hand, had a student 
population basically geared to the pursuit of routine white-collar bu- 
reaucratic jobs as accountants, bookkeepers, or salespersons, with little 
or no knowledge of the world of banking and finance. 

After World War II (especially following the political transforma- 
tion of Hungary along “socialist” lines in 1947) , vocational-technical 
education experienced a development unmatched in the prewar era. The 
nationalization of banking, industry, and transportation, the gradual 
collectivization of agriculture, and the subsequent introduction of cen- 
tralized planning required a swift and successful solution to the problem 
of producing a professionally competent and politically reliable pool 
of skilled or semiskilled manpower. The new regime was consequently 
compelled by its political and economic objectives to pay ever-greater 

' See p. 15. 

^ Xhis was true in spite ol the fact that Law No. XIII of 1938 stipulated that the vocational secondary schools 
were coequal with the gymnasiums. See, for example, Gyula Simon awrfjdzsef Szarka. A magyat nepi demokrdeta 
neveUsugyenek tortenete (History of the Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Budapest: 
Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 142. 
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attention to the development and expansion of vocational-technical edu- 
cation. Consequently in Hungary (as in the other peoples and socialist 
democracies) , vocational education has emerged to a large extent as 
training for a specific job or function in industry or agriculture, with the 
educational programs (including their curriculums, syllabuses, and en- 
rollment quotas) reflecting the various and constantly changing occupa- 
tional needs of the country as determined by the upper echelons of the 
Party and Government. 

The scope of vocational education wa^ defined in Article 9 of the 
fundamental education act of 1961.^ Accordingly, the primary func- 
tion of the agricultural, commercial, forestry, industrial, and transpor- 
tation vocational schools is to provide training for their students in a 
particular trade or profession, hand-in-hand with strengthening the 
basic education and the ideological and moral conceipts which the 
students acquired in the elementary schools. 



Structure 

Vocational-technical education in the Hungarian People’s Republic 
is offered at three clearly differentiated levels: lower vocational schools 
for apprentices, intermediate or vocational secondary schools, and higher 
vocational-technical schools.^ 

The prewar structure of vocational schools for apprentices (tanoncis- 
kolak) remained in effect until 1949, when under the general provisions 
of Law No. IV it was incorporated as a link in the general system of 
education. Identified officially since 1961 as ’’schools for skilled workers” 
(szakiskoluk), these institutions are basically of three types: industrial 
(ipari), agricultural (mezogazdasdgi), and commercial (kereskedelmi). 

Industrial Vocational Schools for Apprentices 

The industrial institutions for apprentices (iparitanulo-intdzetek) 
were originally under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Culture.^^ In 
1945, by a decision of the Provisional Government they were placed un- 
der the direction of the Minister of Industry (Ipariigyi Miniszter) under 
the immediate control of the National Manpower Office (Orszdgos 
MunkaevogazdaUiodasi Hwatal^. Following the adoption of Law No. 
IV of 1949, which specified unified direction of vocational schools, the in- 
dustrial institutions for apprentices were pkced under the direction of 
the Office of Manpower Reserves {Munkaerotartaldkok Hivatala). In 
1916, the Office assumed responsibility for maintaining and directing 
apprentice institutions that belonged to or served the interests of co- 
operative enterprises, local industry, and small private industrial 
enterprises. 

’ “1961. (5vi III. torv<;ny a Magyar N<5pk6ztilrsasilg oktatisi rend3zer<5r61”'(Law No. Ill of 1961 Concerning 
No. the^Hungarian People’s Republic). Magyar KSzlony (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest, 

* This chapter deals exclusively with the various types of lower and higher vocational schools. See p. 78-84 for 
intermediate vocational education. 

® See footnote 37, chapter III. 



^ After the Office of Manpower Reserves was dissolved in the late 1950's 
the Ministry of Labor (Munkaiigyi MinisyAeriiim) assumed jurisdiction 
over most of the vocational schools.® Some of the schools that were orga- 
nized within the framework of factories came under the jurisdiction of 
the ministry exercising control over the particular factory. In addition, 
certain vocational institutions for apprentices operated under the imme- 
diate control of appropriate sections of the executive committees of local, 
district, or county people’s councils."^ 

The admission of students into the various progi'ams for training 
skilled workers is based on age, education aptitude, and medical status. 
Theoretically, the industrial schools for apprentices admit only gradu- 
ates of the 8-year elementary school between the ages of 14 and 17. Excep- 
tion is made for secondary school graduates who have the baccalaureate 
(eretts^gi) diploma: they may be admitted up to age 25. Training lasts 
from 1 to 3 years, depending upon the skill to be learned; for secondary 
school graduates it is reduced to 1 to 2 years. 

The curriculum provides for both theoretical and practical training, 
coupled with some subjects of general education depending upon the 
particular skill pursued. In vocational training as such, the curriculum 
generally provides a 4:1 ratio in favor of the practical over the theo- 
retical. The last year is devoted entirely to practical work in the factories 
or plants. 

The practical part of the training consists of four differentiated phases: 
introductory, basic, transition to independent work, and work in pro- 
duction. During the first three phases there is a close relation between 
the theoretical and practical aspects, with theoretical instruction on any 
topic presumably given 1 week before the corresponding practice. Dur- 
ing the first two phases, the practical part of the training takes place 
in school shops (or in special workshops attached to the large plants), 
where students work in groups of 6 to 15; in the last two phases, usually 
during the second or third year of the 3-year program, the practical train- 
ing is given on either individual or a collective basis in the workshops 
of the large plants. During the first 2 years practical training takes up 
4 days each week and theoretical studies 2 days (13 class hours). Third- 
year students and students holding baccalaureate diplomas from sec- 
ondary schools spend 5 days a week on practical training and only one 
on theoretical work.® 

The students are employed by factories or plants as apprentices, 
under conditions specified by law. The laws relating to this field of 
education specify the conditions for contracting apprentices, employer 



^ Aurcl Hcncz. A rnuveiodesi intezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgatds fejlodesey 1945- 1961 (The Evolution of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961 ). Budapest: Kdzgazdas^gi (5s Jogi K6nyvkiad(5, 1962. p. 73-74. 

7 During the 1958-59 school year, for example, 39,218 of the 101,561 lower-vocational school students were 
working in institutions controlled by the Ministry of Labor; 44,352 in the local industries or cooperatives under 
the control of the people’s councils; and 1 7,991 in establishments 6f factories controlled by a variety of economic 
ministries. UNESCO. World Survey of Education — III: Secondary Education, Paris, 1961. p. 636. 

* Graduates of secondary schools holding the baccalaureate or equivalent degree and registered in the voca- 
tional schools for the acquisition of a skill arc known as technical students” {muszuki tanul6). The scope and 
length of their training is spccihcd in Government Resolution No. 1,002/1956. (1. 7.). Magyar Kozlony, No. 2, 
January 7, 1956, p. 13-15. Sec also Ferenc Abcnt, “A Magyar Nt5pk6ztkrsas4g kdzoktat^siigyc” (The Public 
Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). In: A kozoktatdsugy EurSpa szocidlista orszdgaiban (Pub- 
lic Education in the Socialist Countries of Europe). Budapest: TankOnyvkiadd for the Orszdgos Pedagdgiai 
intdzet, 1965. p. 298. 
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and apprentice responsibilities, hours and wages, apprentice benefits, 
and conditions for terminating their contracts.*’ 

Depending on the progi'ess of their studies, apprentices are paid 
either by the hour or by the amount of their production. In 1964, for 
example, the hourly rate ranged from 0.45 to 2.70 forints.^® Students are 
also supplied with textbooks, work-clothes, and meals for a nominal 
fee. In 1964, approximately 15.9 percent of the students lived in special 
dormitories, where they paid from 20 to 120 forints monthly for room 
and board, depending on their year of study. 

The admission quotas of the industrial schools for apprentices are 
determined on the basis of skilled-labor requirements of the various 
enterprises. The skills in which these schools offer training are listed in 
the National Register for Training Skilled Workers (Orszdgos Szakmun- 
kdskepzesi Jegyzek). In 1964 the Register listed 293 separate skills.” 
When they finish their course, students take the skilled-worker exami- 
nation (szakmiinkasvizsgd) that tests both their theoretical and practical 
knowledge. Students who pass this examination before a State-appointed 
committee are given a skilled-worker certificate {szakmunkdsbizonyit- 
vdny) .12 

Normally in a given school year, training will not be offered in all the 
Register-listed skills, for usually a labor shortage does not exist in all 
skills at any one time. Skills in very short supply at a given time, how- 
ever, may offer retraining and upgrading courses for older workers at the 
discretion and under the supervision of enterprise managers. 

The vocational schools for apprentices are terminal. However, stu- 
dents interested in continuing their education may enter the evening or 
correspondence sections of secondary schools and after 2 years earn a 
secondary school certificate or baccalaureate diploma. 



Agricultural Vocational Schools 

With the land collectivized, the cooperative system expanded, and 
agriculture increasingly mechanized and specialized, the need for a 
greater number of educated and skilled farm workers has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years. The program adopted by the Hungarian 
legime to satisfy the skilled-manpower needs of agriculture, forestry, 
and other related fields involved a two-pronged approach: training new 
cadres seeking a career in agriculture and retraining older workers in 
new techniques. 

The lower vocational agricultural schools were first systematically 



® See, for example, “A varos-ds k6zsdggazddllcoddsi miniszter, a foldmuveldsugyi miniszter ds az dllami 

f/S %n V K r tanlkdpzd,rol” (Decree n”. 
1/1956. (VII.24.) V.K.aM. of the Minister of Urban and Village Affairs, the Minister of Agriculture and the 

^*"l 956 °p ^389-M*™* Concerning the Training of Local Industry Apprentices) . Magyar Kozlony, No. 63, July 

>» The official exchanp rate in 1964 was 11.74 forints to the U.S. dollar. (See footnote 54, chapter HI.) 
rcrcnc Abcnt. A Magyar Ndpkozt^rsas^g kozoktat^siigyc,” op. cit. p. 298-99. 

procedural details of the skilled workers’ examination were outlined in Decree No. 2/1959. (IV 10 ) 
MU.M. of the Minister of Culture. / 

*» See, for example. Resolution No. 1,043/1956. (V.30.) concerning the organization of retraining and up- 
?v 9 I " m Magyar KoglSny, No. 41, May 30, 1956. p. 273-74; or Decree No. 6/1959 
N^ 104 O^obJr 24 igTa technicians in Magyar KoglSny, 



organiz6d in 1958, wh6n Law No. IV of 1949 r6lating to tli6 industrial 
schools for apprentices was taken as a model for .the agricultural schools’ 
structure and functions. After the Hungarian educational system was 
reorganized in 1961, the agricultural vocational schools were also re* 
vamped. In the late 1960’s they continued to operate on the basis of a 
1965 decree.^^ 

From the structural point of view, the agricultural vocational schools 
(mczogttzdcisdgi szakmunkdstanulo iskolak^ reflect the jurisdictional 
competence of the ministries or agencies exercising direct control over 
them. Consequently, in the sphere of agriculture proper, schools can be 
organized only by the Ministry of Agriculture or by the corresponding 
section of the executive committee of the county people’s council, with 
the concurrence of the Ministry. The National Association of Coopera- 
tives (Szovetkezetek Orszdgos Szdvetsege) has the exclusive responsibility 
for establishing and dissolving apicultural schools; the National Forestry 
Directorate (Orszdgos Erdeszeti Foigazgatosdg), for establishing and 
dissolving forestry schools. 

The organization of schools or courses for further training or for 
retraining of workers is the exclusive responsibility of the people’s 
councils acting in cooperation with the interested or affected coopera- 
tives or collectives. 

The admission procedures and the employment conditions are 
basically similar to those of the industrial schools for apprentices. The 
length of the course varies from 2 to 3 years, depending on the require- 
ments of the skill as specified in the National Register for Training 
Skilled Workers. The course involves both theoretical and practical 
training, the former normally offered during the winter months. The 
practical part of the course is offered within the framework of the 
agricultural, forestry, or related enterprise with which the students enter 
into a formal contractual employment arrangement whose details are 
regulated by law.^^ 

Upon completing certain examinations, p-aduates of the agricultural 
vocational schools may continue their training in the correspondence 
sections of the agricultural technikums.^^ 



Commercial Vocational Schools 

Law No. IV of 1949 provided for the establishment of commercial or 
merchant (salesperson) training schools (kereskedokepzo iskolak). Nor- 
mally, these schools are 2-year institutions preparing socialist salesper- 
sons. Their importance and number have consistently declined as their 
role in the teaching of more technical economic subjects has been taken 
over by the intermediate and higher economic technikums.^'^ 

** f6ldmCivcl<?siigyi minisztcr a munkaiigyi minisztcr 1/1965. (11.21.) FM-MuMsz^nui cgyiittcs rcndc- 
Ictc a mczo-^s crd5gazda^gi szakmux.\k^s 6i betanitott munk^s k(?pz^sr5l” (Joint Decree No. 1/1965. (11.21.) 
FM-MU.M of the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Labor Concerning Further Training of Forestry 
and Agricultural Skilled Workers and the Further Training of Workers). Magyar KozVony^ Budapest, No. 13, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1965. p. 145-46. 

>»Ibid. , . . . . 

Ferenc Xbent. ” A Magyar N^pkdzt^rsas^g kdzoktat^stigye,** op. cit. p. 301 . For information on the agri- 
cultural iechnikums^ see p. 83. 

See p. 83-84. 
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Besides these schools for training socialist salespersons, there are 
schools for training stenographers, typists, and office workers {Gepiro-, 
gyorstro- es irodakezeldt szakiskoldk). Graduates of such schools who 
wish to become qualified for better paying jobs may take a special exami- 
nation before the National Committee for Examining Steno-Typists 
(Gyorsirdkat es Gepirokat Vizsgdztatd Orszgdgos Bizottsdg) 

Enrollment 

Of the 183,599 vocational-school students in 1966-67 (table 29), a 
total of 91,639 were trained in large-scale enterprises under the direction 
of the Ministry of Labor, 49,746 in local industrial establishments (of 
these, 14,363 in small private units), and 42,214 in enterprises operating 
under the jurisdiction of various economic ministries.io The 11,114 
students in the commercial vocational schools specialized in salesman- 
ship for various kinds of endeavors. Of these, 3,01 1 were acquiring skills 
for selling food products.^® 

The 20,829 agricultural vocational students in 1966-67 were distrib- 
uted among 16 different vocations. In descending order of enrollment, 
the distribution was as follows: 



5,527-. 


— agricultural mechanics 


859- 


— irrigation mechanics 


3,929-. 


— vegetable production 
mechanics 


847- 


— flower growing 


2,260-- 


— vegetable production 


203-- 


-sheep raising 


1,057— 


— pomiculture 


158-- 


— forestry 


1,643- 


— poultry farming 


156-- 


— pig farming 


1,177— 


—cattle raising 


83-- 


— fishing 


1,088 


-agricultural blacksmithing 


44--. 


— apiculture 


869— 


-viticulture 


29--. 


—hunting “ 



The industrial vocational schools in 1966-67 had 151,656 students in 
30 different trades.^^ That same year the schools for steno-typists, with 
12,420 students (mostly girls) , experienced an enrollment decline of 0.4 
percent from their 1965-66 total.23 



Higher Technikums and Higher Technical Schools 

Established in the early 1960’s, the higher technikums (felsofokii 
technikumok) and the higher technical schools {felsdfoku szakiskoldk) 
are identified as “new' types” of higher education institutions “dedicated 
to training technicians who will be highly skilled and equipped with the 
most advanced theoretical and practical knowledge to serve the various 

*• Aur<;i Hencz. A muvdodisi intezmenyek is a muvdodisigazgatds fojlodise, 1945-1961, op. cit. p. 71. 

»» Statisztikai ivkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 354. 

^ Ibid. p. 357. 

« Ibid. 

” For details on enrollment in the various branches of the 30 industrial vocational fields, sec Ibid. p. 355-57. 

Report on Educational Progress in the 1966/67 Academic Tear Presented at the XXXth Session of the International Con- 
erence on Public Education, Geneva, July 1967, [Budapest, 1967 j p. 26. 
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Table 28. — ^Number of vocational schools, student homes, and teachers: 

1960-61 — 1966-^7^ 











Teachers in — 


School 

year 


Schools 


Branch 

schools 


Student 

homes 


i Classrooms 


Student 

homes 


School 

shops 


1960-61 


212 


121 


140 


1,582 


3 474 

3 536 
3 569 
356 
380 
379 
393 


3,472 
3,682 
3,966 
^5,100 
< 5,642 
4,713 

A Af\A 


1961-62 


215 


113 


157 


1,647 


1962-63 


232 


119 


2 202 


1 , 788 


1963-64 


224 


112 


2 206 


2,006 


1964-65 


229 


97 


2 208 


2,248 


1966-66 


259 


96 


164 


2,446 


1966-67 


254 


95 


159 


2,442 



















‘ Data released at beginning of school year. 

2 Forty of the homes were located at the agricultural and construction sites. 

2 Includes the workers entrusted with supervision of vocational school students at the sites. 

2 Includes shop or plant instructors. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Statiszlikai 6vkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal. 1967. o. 354. 



branches of industry, construction, transportation, agriculture, trade, 
and public health.” 

Cooperating with appropriate factories, shops, and scientific organiza- 
tions, these institutions are directed by the ministries having immediate 
jurisdiction over them and by the Ministry of Culture, each exercising its 
legally assigned responsibilities.^^ 

The technikum or technical school on this higher level has a director 
and is staffed by ideologically and professionally competent instructors 
who hold a university degree. Its day session offers 2- to 3-y.ear courses. 
Its evening session and correspondence sections require at least 6 months 
longer. 

It is important to distinguish higher technikums as postsecondary 
specialized schools rather than higher educational institutions. Unlike 
higher educational institutions, which normally require 12 years of ele- 
mentary-secondary academic schooling, higher technikums admit appli- 
cants with less formal training: students who have completed 8 years of 
general school and 3 years of industrial school for apprentices and 
workers who are skilled in some specialty and who hold skilled-worker 
certificates” (szakmunkds hizonyitvdny) . Such students and workers 
would not have sufficient academic background to be admitted to regular 
higher education institutions. Graduates from higher technikums may 
apply for admission to undergraduate, regular higher education institu- 
tions, where they may or may not be given advanced credit, depending 
upon how the specific program is related to their academic and training 
background. In essence, higher technikums are postsecondary schools 
training skilled technicians, as distinguished from polytechnical uni- 
versities, which are higher educational institutions training engineers. 

The age limit for admission is 35 for the day session and 45 for the 
evening session and correspondence sections. 

:‘A Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Korm:fny 12/1962. (V.5.) sz4m\i rendelete a felsSfokd techniku- 
mokrdr* (Decree No. 12/1962. (V.5.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concern- 
ing the Higher Technikums). Magyar Kbzlony, No. 30, May 5, 1962, p. 264-67. See also Articles 18 and 20 of 
Law No. Ill of 1961 cited above. 

See p. 30-31, 33. 
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Table 29. — ^Number of students in vocational schools, by trade: 1960-66, 

1965— 66, and 1966— 67; and number under miscellaneous categories, by trade: 

1966-67" 



Miscellaneous categ^ories, 1966-67 



Trade 


1960-61 


1965-66 


1966-67 




In 

first 

year 


Girls 


High 

school 

grad- 

uates 


Living 

in 

homes 


Trainee 

School 

shop 


i in — 

Plant 

shop 


Total 


125,343 


172,383 


183,599 


75,483 


40,343 


11,348 


25,513 


15,868 


40,670 


Agriculture 


7,590 


20,382 


20,829 


8,318 


6,321 


47 


8,397 


4,503 


4,518 


Automechan ics 


4,056 


6,546 


7,594 


3,064 


1 


587 


87 


438 


1,549 


Blacksmith 


1,750 


1,181 


1,306 


562 


0 


0 


549 


145 


372 


Chemical, rubber and syn- 




















thetics 


418 


1,905 


2,216 


992 


840 


147 


619 


502 


744 


Clothing 


5,727 


4,942 


6,518 


3,220 


5,938 


217 


12 


306 


740 


Construction materials 


650 


440 


489 


218 


240 


139 


21 


0 


73 


Construction mechanics 


540 


1,404 


1,355 


442 


0 


22 


769 


348 


335 


Draftsmanship 


0 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Electrician 


7,409 


11,378 


12,118 


4,695 


483 


543 


562 


215 


3,296 


Electro-technician 


3,081 


5,594 


5,983 


2,635 


920 


4,034 


93 


229 


1,183 


Pood industry 


1,716 


2,017 


2,338 


1,111 


963 


109 


512 


492 


459 


Pur and leather 


3,435 


3,518 


4,034 


1,644 


2,240 


95 


159 


438 


1,163 


General construction 


3,555 


6,191 


6,663 


2,761 


25 


31 


2,904 


0 


957 


Iron and metal industry 


721 


959 


881 


420 


293 


122 


164 


25 


206 


Locksmith 


20,437 


28,314 


29,628 


11,595 


76 


606 


1,377 


3,883 


7,527 


Lumber industry 


6,987 


5,049 


5,297 


2,140 


32 


90 


221 


130 


747 


Masonry 


9,961 


10,730 


11,481 


4,397 


1 


28 


3,285 


0 


954 


Mechanic technician 


2,974 


4,929 


5,471 


2,287 


1,253 


1,605 


44 


500 


1,214 


Metal cutting 


9,548 


12,603 


13,339 


5,283 


1,007 


264 


553 


2,571 


3,643 


Metallurgy 


1,222 


869 


820 


286 


16 


1 


500 


151 


147 


Mining 


4,546 


3,621 


3,016 


1,030 


0 


0 


2,086 


193 


1,624 


Painting 


3,886 


6,148 


6,315 


2,234 


12 


16 


736 


0 


270 


Paper industry 


169 


312 


259 


94 


72 


1 


50 


0 


76 


Pattern-making 


367 


296 


297 


112 


1 


9 


24 


51 


52 


Plumbing 


1,982 


4,676 


5,340 


2,256 


0 


49 


1,036 


143 


1,163 


Polishing 


727 


702 


773 


471 


32 


7 


56 


14 


94 


Printing 


1,533 


1,747 


1,567 


482 


587 


361 


8 


143 


0 


Restaurant work 


3,214 


5,663 


5,956 


2,267 


2,835 


769 


154 


196 


2,379 


Small handicrafts 


5,810 


5,771 


6,376 


2,805 


4,544 


857 


6 


21 


80 


Textiles 


1,405 


2,611 


2,909 


2,663 


2,793 


12 


0 


0 


1,068 


Trade (Sales) 


9,062 


10,649 


11,114 


4,213 


8,771 


587 


371 


193 


3,525 


Welding 


865 


1,222 


1,317 


786 


47 


3 


159 


38 


512 



' Data released at beginning of school year. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Statisztihai evhdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 354. 



Students who successfully complete the course and pass the State 
examination are entitled to a “skilled technician diploma” (szaktech- 
nikusi oklevel) , if they graduated from a technikum; or to a “technical 
school diploma” (szakiskolai oklevel), if they graduated from a higher 
technical school. Graduates of these two types of institutions may, within 
10 years of their graduation, pursue their specialty by registering in the 
correspondence courses of a university. They must complete those 
courses in not fewer than four and not more than 10 semesters. If they 
do so and if they pass the State examination and meet the dissertation 
requirements they are entitled to a university degree equal to that 
awarded to full-time day-session university students.^® 

Two types of technikums — industrial (ipari), and agricultural {mezo- 
gazdasdgi) — train skilled technicians for various branches of industry 
and agriculture. The higher technical schools primarily train account- 

T&jekoztat6 a magyar Jdsooktatdsi inteztnenyekrol 1965^ op. cit. p. 65. Sec also p. 66*75 concerning the technikums 
and higher technical schools. 
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ing and finance specialists for finance and banking organizations and 
domestic and foreign trade institutions and enterprises (table 30) . 

Although in existence for only a few years, the higher technikums and 
the higher technical schools have gained students rapidly. Most of the 
students are graduates of vocational secondary schools and intermediate 
technikums?’^ Some are those who have been unable to fulfill require- 
ments for admission to a university. 

During 1966-67, higher technikums and higher technical schools had 
20,201 students — about 22.5 percent of all students enrolled in all higher 
education institutions. This total number was divided as follows: indus- 
trial technikums — 12,173; agricultural technikums — 5,060; higher tech- 
nical schools — 2,968 (table 31) . 



Table 30. — ^Number of required years of study in courses at the higher agricultural 
technikums and industrial technikums and at higher technical schools, by course; 
and cities where the courses are given; 1966-67 



Course and technikum or school 


Required 
years of 
study 


City 


HIGHER AGRICULTURAL TEC 
(Feltofokiii Mezogazdasdgi Teehn 


HNIKUMS 

ikumok) 


r 



Agricultural mechanics 

Animal husbandry 

Animal husbandry and health 

Fodder production 

Horticulture 

Horticulture and viniculture. . 

Irrigated plant production 

Management 

Plant production 



Poultry farming— 
Vegetable production 
Viniculture 



3 Kttrmend. Mezdtdr, and 
Szekszard 

2 Debrecen, Kaposv&r, and 
H6dm6zdvfia&rhely 




Budapest 

H6dmezdvds6rhely 



Fertdd 

Kecskemet and 
Nyiregyhdza 
Szarvas 
Zsimb^k 

Karcag. Kiskunhalas, KOr- 
mend, Nagykanizsa, 
Putnok, Szekeefeh^rvar, 
and Szeksz&rd 
G«ddll6-P6cel 
Gydngyds 
Do. 



HIGHER INDUSTRIAL TECHNIKUMS 
(Fe\s6foku Ipati Teehnxkumok) 



1. Higher TechnikuTn for Chemical Industrial 
Mechanics {FelMofokH Vegyipafi 
G^pSszeti Technikum) 

Chemical industrial mechanics 

Measurement-control techniques 

Mine mechanics — 

2. Higher Technikum for Construction:: 
and Construction M^hines Industry 
(FelsofokH fSpito-ie Epitoanyagipari 
GSpsizeti Technikum) 

Construction electrification - 

Construction mechanics 

Silicate industry. 

3. Higher Technikum for Electric Machines 
Industry (FelBofokH VillamoegSp-^ 
ipari Technikum) 

Manufacture of electrical machines 

4 . Higher Technikum for Food Industry 
(EeUdfok^ Blelmitzeripari 
Technikum) 

Food technology 

Mechanization and automation — 



3 

3 

3 



Esztergom and P6cs 

Kazin^areika 

Esztergom 



3 

3 

3 



Budapest 

Do. 

Do. 



3 



Do. 



3 Budapest and Szeged 
3 Budapest 



See p. 78-84. 
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6. Higher Technikum for Light Industry 
(Felsofoku K(>nnyuipari 
Technikum) 

Clothing industry 

Leather industry 

Printing 



6. Higher Technikum for Machine Industry 
(FelsdfokH Gipipari Technikum) 
'Machine manufacturing technology 

7. Higher Technikum for Machine and 
Telecomunication Industries 
(FelsofokH Gipipari is 
Hiraddsipari Technikum) 

Machine manufacturing technology 

8. Higher Technikum for Metallurgy 
(FelsofokH Kohdszati Technikum) 

Machine manufacturing technylogy 

Metallurgy 

9. Higher Technikum for Motor Vehicles and 
Traffic {Felsofokd Gipjdrmu- 
Ki>zlekedi8i Technikum) 

Technical management and supplies 

Traffic and trade. 

10. Higher Technikum for Rail Traffic 
{Felsdfokd Vasutforgalmi Technikum) 

Rail traffic 



11. Higher Technikum for Surveying 
{Felsofokd Fdldmirisi Technikum) 
Surveying 

12. Higher Technikum for Telecommunications 
{Felsofoku Tdvki>disi Technikum) 

Wire telecommunication technology 

Wireless telecommunication technology 



3 

3 

3 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



3 



Budapest and Kecskemet 



3 



Sz4kesfeherv4r 



3 Dunauivaros 

3 Do. 



3 Budapest 
3 Do. 



3 



Szeged 



3 



Sz4kesfeh4rv4r 



3 Budapest 
3 Do. 



13. Higher Technikum for Telecommunications 
and Instruments {Felsdfokd 
Hiradds is Muszeripari Technikum) 

Telecommunications 

Wireless telecommunications technology 



14. Higher Technikum for Water Supplies 
{Felsofoku Vizgazddlkoddsi Technikum) 

General and agricultural water supplies 

Water supplies and sewerage 



HIGHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
{Felsofoku Szakiskoldk) 



1. Higher Technical School of Finance and 
Accounting {Felsdfokd Pinziigyi is Szdmvi- 
teli Szakiskola) 


3 


Budapest 




3 


Do. 


2. Higher Technical School for Foreign Trade 
{FelaofoM Kulkereskedelmi Szakiskola) 

Foreign language correspondence on foreign trade 




Do. 


3. Higher Technical School for General and 
Catering Traded {Felsofokd Kereskedelmt is 
V endigldiiipari Szakiskola) 


3 

2Hf 


Do. 

Do. 



SOURcSf'OF DATA: Tdjikoztatd a magyar felsooktatdai intezminyekrol, 1965 (Guide to the Hungarian 
Institutions of Higher Learning, 1966). Budapest; A Mflvelod^stigyi Miniszt4rium Kiadvtaya, 1966. 
p. 66-75. ' 
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Table 31. —Number of students in day and evening sessions and correspondence 
courses of higher agricultural and industrial technikums and technical shools: 
1966— 67; and number of 1966 graduates' 





Day session 


Evening session 


Ci^rrespondence courses 


Higher techniknm 
or 

technical school 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Total 


9,143 


2,123 


2,123 


4,783 


1,177 


938 


6,275 


1,151 


1,540 


Higher agricultural 
technikums 
(Felzofoka mezogaz- 
dasdgi iechnikumok) 


2,859 


532 


1,177 


0 


0 


0 


2,201 


203 


971 


Higher industrial 
technikums 
(FelsofokH ipari 
technikumok) - 


5,321 


1,021 


761 


3,919 


661 


740 


2,933 


473 


410 


Higher technical 
schools 

(FelsofokH szakis- 
icoldk) — 


963 


570 


185 


864 


516 


198 


1,141 


475 


159 



1 Data released at beginning of academic year. 



SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztiaki evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: KOzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p, 351. 






Vn. Higher Education 



Post-World War II Evolution 

Higher education in Hungary, like education at all other levels in 
that country, has undergone qualitative, structural, and institutional 

changes since 1945. _ , • -i 

During the transitional years 1945-48, the changes involved primarily 
dismissal of some of the arch-reactionary faculty members who openly 
and vocally had identified themselves with the Nazi regime, revision of 
the curriculum, and adoption of a more liberal admission policy, favor- 
ing especially those who had been disadvantapd during the Horthy era. 

The institutions of higher learning continued to operate basically 
under the same organizational-structural principles in effect before the 
war. Each university operated as a self-governing unit which elected its 
own administrative officials, regulated administrative and disciplinary 
matters, controlled faculty appointments and dismissals, selected the cur- 
riculum, and set qualifications for degrees. 

The 1948 educational reform produced a radical change in the scope 
and goals of higher education and in the composition of the faculty and 
student body. Education in general, but especially higher education, was 
increasingly identified as a social instrument for the construction of 
socialism.” 

With the Communist assumption of power completed, higher educa- 
tion took on a dual task of preparing the highly competent and skilled 
technical-scientific personnel needed by the planned economic system 
and of creating an ideologically and politically reliable intelligentsia 
responsive to the requirements pf the regime. 

By 1950, the higher education institutions had been stripped of their 
traditional autonomy. As State institutions, they were placed under the 
leadership of Government-appointed administrators, and the powers of 
rectors, directors, and deans were greatly expanded. Together with rep- 
resentatives of the Teachers Union,^ the Communist Party, and youth 
organizations operating at the institutional, faculty, and class levels, the 
institutions were instrumental in and responsible for implementing the 
particular policies which the regime stipulated at any given time. 

The Party-State’s political objectives required that to begin with the 
student body be purified, the faculty subordinated, technical training 
advanced, and the entire system be reoriented ideologically. 

After educatidn had been nationalized, the Communists acquired con- 



1 See p. 167-68. 
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trol over which students would be admitted to higher education and 
how many assigned to each school and department. These powers were 
formally exercised by the Admissions Division of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. Social background and class origin became the primary criteria for 
admission, and applicants were divided into five groups: worker, 
peasant, middle-class intelligentsia, kulak, and “X”. The term kulak 
was normally applied not only to large landowners, but also, regardless 
of the size of their holdings, to those who in any way resisted the regime’s 
collectivization drive. The “X” group included the sons and daughters 
of the former aristocracy and of those who had held various positions 
in the governmental and army apparatus of the pre-Communist regimes.^ 
To assure a sufficient number of properly qualified students of peasant 
and working-class origin, the Government adopted a plan under which 
young people of the right social background who had not completed 
secondary school, but were of university age, could enroll in an intensive 
1-year course entitling them to a so-called “express secondary school 
certificate.” The holders of this certificate became eligible for admission 
to a higher education institution without having to take the normally 
required admittance examination. As a result of these measures, students 
of peasant and working-class background came to constitute about 66 
percent of the student body by the beginning of academic year 1949-50. 
The required change in the composition of the student body, however, 
had a negative effect on the quality of both the students and the teach- 
ing process. At the Polytechnical University of Budapest (Budapesti 
Muszaki Egyetem), for example, 35 to 45 percent of the holders of 
.“express” secondary school certificates failed their course work.^ 

Faculty subordination was assured through a prescribed curriculum, 
a vertical system of control and supervision, and dismissals. The new 
curriculum differed radically from the old one, de-emphasizing the hu- 
manities and social sciences in favor of the technical and natural sci- 
ences. The change was assured by a concomitant structural reorganiza- 
tion of existing institutions and the establishment of new, primarily 
technical, colleges. 

In 1949-50, a separate school of natural sciences^ was established at 
the Eotvos Lorand University of Budapest (Eotvos Lordnd Tudomdny- 
egyetem) . In 1951 the schools of medicine were separated from their 
original institutions and transformed into independent medical universi- 
ties (orvostudomdnyi egyetemek) , and a number of polytechnical uni- 
versities and colleges were established, including the Polytechnical Uni- 
versity of Heavy Industry (Nehezipari Muszaki Egyetem) at Miskolc 
and the Polytechnical University of Construction and Transportation 
{Epitoipari es Kdzlekedesi Muszaki Egyetem) at Budapest.® 

The ideological reorientation of the higher education system involved 
introduction of Marxism-Leninism as a required subject in each school 

2 Elinor Murray. “Higher Education in Communist Hungary, 1 948“ 1956.” The American Slavic and East Euro^ 
pean Review^ New York. XIX:3:399, October 1960. 

» Ibid. p. 402. 

* The terms “school” and “faculty” as a separate division of an institution of higher learning are used inter- 
ehangeably throughout this publication. 

® For a succinct review of the changes introduced in higher education after 1945, see Aur<$l Henez. A muvelo- 
desi iniezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgat&sjejlodesei 1945-1961 (The Evolution of Educational Institutions and Admin- 
istration, 1M5-1961). Budapest; KOzgazdaskgi <5s Jogi K6ny vkiadd, 1962. p. 76-94. 
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and department, compulsory dialectical-materialist interpretation 
of all natural and social phenomena, and a vast Russification 
program to enrich the curriculum with the Russian language, as well 
as Russian history, literature, and science; and to emphasize Russian 
contributions to all fields of learning. 

Following Stalin’s death and the subsequent introduction of the “New 
Course” line into the regime’s political objectives, certain adjustments 
had to be made in the educational system as well. Although social origin 
remained an important factor for admission to higher education, the 
institutions reverted more and more to standard professional criteria: 
talent, potential, secondary school grades, and grades on admission 
examinktions. The Government initiated new administrative and struc- 
tural changes that laid the foundation for the present system of higher 
education. 



Aims and Principles 

The general provisions concerning the aims and principles of higher 
education were outlined in Articles 18 to 23 of Law III Concerning the 
Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic.® According to 
Article 19, higher education’s primary objective is to take students who 
are familiar with the basic teachings of Marxism-Leninism and who are 
capable of applying these teachings in the practice of their professions 
or specialties. Another major objective is to assure that the most out- 
standing students who fulfill this primary objective are trained to be- 
come the leading researchers and scientists in their respective fields. 

Organization and Structure 

Jurisdiction 

The requirements of the planned economic system and the highly 
centralized character of the Government produced a complex jurisdic- 
tional set-up in higher education. Jurisdiction over establishing higher 
education institutions and over organizing and structuring individual 
institutions is exercised by the Presidential Council of the People’s Re- 
public (A Nepkdztdrsasdg Elnoki Tandcsa), the Ministry of Culture 
and various other ministries with educational responsibilities, the Na- 
tional Planning Office (Orszdgos T ervhivatal) , and the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences (Magyar Tudomdnyos Akademia ) . 

Learning from its experience during the first 8 years after the 1948 
educational reforms,'^ the Government in-1966 passed a decree regulating 
the organization and structure of higher education.® 

According to the Presidential Council’s Decree No. 4 of 1956 and the 

® Magyar Ko^ony (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest. No. 74, October 17, 1961, p. 568, See also p. 28-29 of the 
prese^^t publication. 

^ The general direction of higher education was entrusted in 1951 to the National Council of Higher Educa- 
tion {Orszdgos Fehooktatdsi Tandcs) which shared its responsibilities with the Ministry of Higher Education 
{Fehooktaidsi Minisz^erium) (established in 1952). Both were dissolved, however, in 1953, and jurisdiction was 
basically resumed by the ministries exercising educational responsibilities. 

• “A N<^pkdzt^rsas^g Elndki Tan^cs^nak 1956. <£vi 4. sz^imi tfirv^nyerejd rendelete a felsooktat^si int^zm^- 
nyek szervezeti k<£rd<£seirol” (Decree No. 4 of 1956 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concern- 
ing the Organization of the Institutions of Higher Learning). Magyar Kozlony, No. 10, February 9, 1956. p. 57-58. 



Government's Decree No. 35/1962. (IX. 16.),® only the Presidential 
Council can establish and dissolve universities, colleges and, until the 
early 1960’s, academies. 

Karok (schools), technikums, and institutes'^ are established and 
dissolved by the Council of Ministers acting on the advice of the minister 
having jurisdiction over the particular institution, the president of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences and, until 1967, the president of the 
Council of Science and Higher Education (Tiidomdnyos es Felsookta- 
tdsi Tandcs).^- Jurisdiction over establishing and dissolving departments 
(szakok) is exercised by the minister in charge of the particular institu- 
tion, together with the Minister of Finance, the presidents of the Na- 
tional Planning Office and the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and, 
until 1967, the president of the Council of Science and Higher Educa- 
tion. Specialty areas (tanszekek) are established, consolidated, and dis- 
solved by the minister having jurisdiction over the particular institu- 
tion, together with the Minister of Finance and the president of the 
Academy. To establish and dissolve departments and specialty areas not 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Culture also requires his 
concurrence. 

University rectors (chancellors or presidents) and deans of universities 
with only one school, as well as directors of colleges and academies and 
university professors, are appointed by the Council of Ministers. Col- 
lege and academy deans and professors and department chairmen 
are appointed by the minister having jurisdiction over the particular 
institution.^® 

The curriculum (tanterv) of universities, colleges, and higher insti- 
tutes is approved by the minister having jurisdiction over the particular 
institution. The number of years of study for evening sessions and cor- 
respondence sections of all higher institutions requires the Minister 
of Culture’s approval. 

The functions and responsibilities of the ministers who exercise juris- 
diction over the institutions and those of the Minister of Culture are 
clearly delineated by law. Thus, they are required to: 

1 . Organize, direct, and supervise the institutions’ work in accordance with ^ 
the by-laws. 

2. Set specialization and degree requirements. 

' 3. Provide necessary materials and personnel for the institutions’ effective 

\ operation. 

\ 

® Magyar Ko^iony^ Budapest, No. 70, September 16, 1962. p, 58 1 “83. Government Decree No. 35/1962 was 
amended on June 20, 1969 by Decree No. 25/1969. (VI.20.). For details see footnote 16. 

*®Thc academic'i, mostly agricultural and pedagogical, were later transformed into higher agricultural 
technikums And teacher-training institutes, respectively. 

^'Paragraph 2, Article 18 of Law No, III cited above. 

'n’he Council of Science and Higher Education was established by Government Decree No. 32/1957. 
(VI.5.) of June 5, 1957. {Magyar Kozlony, No. 65,#^une 5, 1967. p. 355“56) to coordinate all scientific and 
research Work and higher education. It was dissolved in 1967 by Government Resolution No. 1010/1967 
(V.28.) (Magyar Kocionyf No. 33, May 28, 1967. p. 301“02). Its functions in establishing and dissolving depart- 
ments and specialty areas were taken over by the National Council of Education (Orszdgos Oktatdsi Tan&cs) in 
accordance with Government Resolution No. 1022/1967. (XII 1. 2.) (Magyar Koziony, No. 52, August 2, 1967. 
p. 391); its research-coordinating responsibilities were assigned to the ministries having jurisdiction over the 
particular areas in accordance with Government Resolution No. 1010/1967 cited above. 

The CoWncil of Science and Higher Education functions relating to. financing study trips abroad and cen- 
tralizing and evaluating the studies conducted on such trips were transferred to the Institute for Cultural Re- 
lations (sec p. 32) under Government Resolution ?^o. 1023/1968. (VI II. 6.), published in Magyar KBzlonyt 
No. 64, August 6, 1968. p, 635-36. 

Decree No. 4 of 1965 cited above. 
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4. Approve organizational and operational regulations. 

5. Regulate the appointive power of the institutions’ directors. 

6. Determine how programs and textbooks shall be approved.^* 

The Minister of Culture, in conjunction with the minister who exer- 
cises jurisdiction, is empowered to: 

1. Establish general principles and techniques for the teaching-process. 

2. Direct the teaching of Marxism-Leninism. 

3. Determine general regulations for organizing and operating higher education 
institutions, the examination system. State examinations, dissertations, and 
discipline. 

4. Determine, in conjunction with the Minister of Finance, a system of financial 
** assistance and rewards for students. 

5. Regulate the conditions and processes governing admissions. 

6. Regulate the conditions^ for appointing tenured university professors {cim- 
zetes egyetemi tandr) and associate professors (docens) and determine their 
rights and duties. 

7. Determine the competitive process for appointing lecturers and instructors. 

P. Regulate the awarding of university doctoral degrees.^® 

. . ^ 

The Ministry of Culture has jurisdiction over the regular universities 
(Tudomdnyegyetemek), polytechnical universities (Mii^zaki egyetemek), 
art colleges (Muveszeti fdiskoldk), and the teacher-training colleges 
(Tandrkepzo fdiskoldk) and institutes (T anitokepzo es ovondkepzd inte- 
zetek). The medical universities (Orvostudomdnyi egyetemek) operate 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health (Egeszsegiigyi Miniszte- 
rium); and the College of Physical Education (Testnevelesi foiskola) 
under the Hungarian Association of Physical Education and Sports 
(Magyar Testnevelesi es Sportszovetseg).'^^ 



Administration 

Each university and institution of university status is headed by a 
rector (chancellor or president). The colleges and the teacher-training 
institutes are each headed by a director (igazgato).^"^ The rectors and 
directors guide, administer, and supervise the operations of their re- 
spective institutions; and their instructions and orders are binding on 
all administrative employees, teaching personnel, and students. In ac- 

Decree No. 35/1962. (IX. 16.) cited above. 

>5 Ibid. 

** World Survey oj Education IV: Higher Education. New York: UNESCO, 1966. p. 586. For a list of the higher 
education institutions operating under the jurisdiction of the various ministries, see appendix to Decree No, 22 
of 1962 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Magyar Kolbnyy No. 70, September 16, 1962. p. 573-77. 

During summer 1969, three decrees were issued amending Government Decree No. 22 of 1962 just indentihed, 
as well as Government Decree No. 35/1962. Among other things, these three decrees concerned (1) the Minister 
of Culture’s jurisdiction over higher education, (2) the administrative setup’s structure and functions, (3) the 
faculty’s responsibilities, (4) curriculums and syllabuses, (5) students’ rights and responsibilities, and (6) the 
place and role of the Communist Youth League {Kommunista IfjUsdgi SzHveiseg) and of trade union organizations 
in higher education institutions. (See Decree No. 14 of 1969 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic 
amending Decree No. 22 of 1962. Magyar Kozlonyy No. 46, June 20, 1969. p. 445-46; Decree No. 25/1969. (VI. 
20.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government concerning universities and university-type 
colleges. Ibid. p. 447-50; Decree No. 3/1969. (VII.4.) MM of the Minister of Culture concerning the organiza- 
tion and function of universities and university-type colleges. Ibid. No. 51, July 4, 1969. p. 494-506.) 

See Decree No. 22 of 1962'cited above. 
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cordance with the one-man-rule principle employed in the management 
of any socialist enterprise or institution, the rectors and directors are top 
Government-appointees responsible for implementing given State and 
Party directives. 

The rectors and directors are assisted in their work by deputy rectors 
(rektorhelyettesek) and deputy directors (igazgatdhelyettesek) and by 
the university college, institute, etc. council {egyetemi, foiskolai, in- 
tezeti, stb. tandcs). Institutes operating with only one school (faculty) 
are headed by a dean {dekdn)}^ 

Normally, a university has several schools, each headed by a dean, 
who is assisted by deputy or assistant deans (dekdnhelyettesek) and a 
faculty council (kari tandcs). The dean’s office (dekdni hivatal) is in 
charge of admissions, registration, management of grade books, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and board and dormitories. 

Each school is divided into departments (szakok; tanszekek), the basic 
unit engaged in the teaching, research, and scientific process. The depart- 
ment chairmen {tanszekvezetok) are responsible for implementing the 
department program, the curriculum, and the professional and political- 
ideological development of the members of their respective depart- 
ments. 

Like all Hungarian governmental organizations, higher education is 
administered in a highly centralized manner. In view of worldwide 
student unrest (an unrest which to some extent also engulfed the stu- 
dents of the people’s democratic and socialist countries), the Hungarian 
Government adopted some small but meaningful measures to ease the 
rigidities of over-centralization. According to the plan outlined by 
Karoly Polinszky, Deputy Minister of Culture, at a national conference 
of university and college leaders held on September 17, 1968, in Buda- 
pest, the Ministry of Culture will in the future restrict itself to deter- 
mining the main principles of educational policy rather than issuing 
detailed and comprehensive directives as it did in the past. 

The principles to be determined by the Ministry, however, are envi- 
sioned to establish the curriculum’s content (especially that of ideolog- 
ical indoctrination), the extent of basic and specialized instruction, the 
maximum number of lectures per week for a teacher, and the examina- 
tion requirements. Within this general framework, the university and 
college authorities (such as rectors, deans, and councils) will have the 
power to determine the form of the instruction and the methods of 
examination in a more flexible manner by taking into consideration the 
views of the students. In this new decisionmaking process in higher edu- 
cation, the Communist Youth League^® and the Party organizations in 
the institutions of higher learning will also participate, thus assuring 
compliance with a particvdar Party line regarding education and student 
affairs. 20 

Until 1962, exception was made for medical universities operating with only one school each, like those 
of Debrecen and P^cs (sec p. 115) which, under Government Decree No. 65/1957 (X.24.), were headed by 
rectors. Magyar Kbzlonyy No. 1.14, October 24, 1957. p. 748. 

For details on the Commn dst Youth League, see p. 182-89. 

*®The statutes on the reforms in higher education arc planned lo be published in January 1969, while those 
of the universities and colleges by June 30, 1969. The reforms arc to go into effect on September 1 , 1 969. Nepszd^ad^ 
s&g (People’s Freedom), Budapest, September 18, 1968; Magyar Nemzet (Hungarian Nation), Budapest, October 
23, 1968; Magyar Hirlap (Hungarian News Journal), Budapest, October 30, 1968. 
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Admissions 



Requirements 

The institutions of higher learning admit applicants within the limit 
of the number of places^ determined by the National Planning Office 
in accordance with the economic and cultural requirements of the 
country. Theoretically, applications for admission are evaluated by tak- 
ing into consideration the following four factors: aptitude, talent, train- 
ing, and attitudes.21 Applicants seeking admission to the day session 
must be under age 35, have the necessary educational background (in- 
cluding the secondary school certificate or its equivalent) , and be in 
satisfactory health. The age limit is waived for applicants to evening 
sessions or correspondence courses who have spent at least I 1/2 years 
in production or in an agricultural cooperative. Military service is con- 
sidered equivalent to time spent in production. The higher technikums 
and technical schools admit workers who are skilled in some specialty 
and who hold skilled-worker certificates (szakmunkds bizonyitvdny) .22 
Students with foreign secondary or higher education diplomas are ad- 
mitted only after an evaluation (honositds) of their records. 



Procedures 

Applications for admission must be submitted to the applicant’s sec- 
ondary school if they are still attending the school or have left it within 
2 years and are not employed; otherwise, the applications are to be 
submitted to the employer. The school or the employer will forward the 
application together with an evaluation and recommendation. The ap- 
plication must be accompanied by the secondary school certificate or its 
equivalent, a medical certificate issued within 30 days and, in the case 
of applicants to the day session, the secondary school records. Civil 
servants and members of the armed forces must also submit the approval 
of the Minister of the Interior or Defense, respectively. 

Applicant’ who have fulfilled all requirements are informed in 
writing and are instructed to report to the examination authorities no 
later than 8 days before the examinations begin. 



Examinations 

The examinations consist of written, oral and, in some cases, practical 
parts. The examination material must not be at a higher level than the 
material covered in the secondary schools, and the subjects and general 

There is a considerable literature on the difficulties involved in evaluating these factors objectively and 
on the shortcomings or failures of the secondary institutions to develop these qualifications in their ^tddents. 
See, for example, Lajos Somos. “A foiskolai felv^telekroP’ (Concerning Admissions to College). Koznevelis, 
XXII:8:289‘-90, April 22, 1966. 

”The system of admissions was at first regulated by the following decree: A muvel5ddsugyi miniszter 

3/1963. (V.19.) MM szdmu rendelete a felsooktatisi intdzm<£nyckbc yald felv<?tel szabdlyozdsdrdl” (Decree 
No. 3/1963. (V.19.) MM of the Minister of Culture Concerning Admissions to Institutions of Higher Learn*< 
ing). Magyar Koziony, No. 34, May 19, 1963. p. 227-30. This was superseded in 1968 as follows: “A mdvclo- 
d<5siigyi miniszter 3/1968. (V.26.) MM szdmu rendelete a felsooktatdsi int<$zm^nyekbe vald felv^tel szabdlyo- 
zisdrdP’ (Decree No. 3/l%8. (V.26.) MM of the Minister of Culture Concerning Admissions to the Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning). Magyar Kbzlony^ No. 44, May 26, 1968. p. 481-86. 
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specifications are normally published in guides issued by the Ministry of 
Culture.23 Exempt from admission examinations are the first 10 winners 
of the National Secondary School Studies Competition {Orszdgos 
Kdzepiskolai Tanulmdnyi Verseny), the Kiirschak Jozsef Mathematics 
Competition {Kilrschdk Jozsef matematikai verseny) , and the Eotvos. 
Lorand Physics Competition {Eotvos Lordnd fizikai verseny) .2^ 

Also exempt from admission examinations are the first- and second- 
place winners in the “Who Is a Scientist in What Field? {Ki miben 
tiidosf) television program. To take advantage of any of these exemp- 
tions, an applicant must have graduated no longer than 3 years before 
the admission date or must have won the competition no longer than 3 
years before that date.^^ 




Secondary school graduates relaxing in the main hall of Kossuth Lajos 
University between scheduled admission examinations of the university 



The admission examinations for the' day session are normally held 
in June and July, while those for admission to the evening sessions and 
correspondence courses are held between October and January. The 
written examinations take 2 hours for each subject; the oral ones, 
approximately half an hour. 

To process the admission applications and to evaluate and examine 
the applicants, the school or institution must select each year a suitable 
number of examination committees (vizsgabizottsdgok) and one admis- 

The general requirements for the admission examination offered in 1965 by subject and area of speciali- 
zation are given for example^ in T&jekozt(^t6 a magyar Jelsookf oitdsi intezmehyekrolf op. cit. p. 117-46. 

2^^ Article 14 of Decree No. 3/1968. (V.26.) MM cited ?bove and Decree No. 3/1964. (VI.28.) MM of the 
Minister of Culture. For the latter decree, see Magyar KHlony, No. 41, June 28, 1964. p. 274-75. 

25 Ibid. 
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sion committee {felvcHeli bizottsdg ) . The chief function of the former 
is to evaluate academic background and achievement; of the latter, to 
make the final decision by evaluating those same factors in addition to 
others. 



The applicants are graded according to a point system ranging from 
“0” to “5,” with “0” standing for failure. The composite score also in- 
cludes the grades received in secondary school, the grades received on 
examinations for the secondary school certificate, and a point value for 
attitudes. Admissions are granted according to rank in the composite 
scores. An exception is made for children of “martyrs of the workers’ 
movement’’ and for holders of the “Hungarian Freedom Award” 
(Magyar Szabadsdg £rdemrend) and the “For Worker-Peasant ,Power” 
(Mimkds-Paraszt hatalomert) award. Priority is also given to Hiildren 
of peasants and workers and to former members of the ariied forces 
within 2 years from their discharge, and applicants who have spent at 
least 1 year in production. 



-An applicant who has been rejected may appeal to the head of the in- 
stitution, and if again rejected, to the Minister exercising immediate 
jurisdiction over the institution. 



Some institutions of higher learning use the so-called “conditional 
admission” (felteteles felvetel or elofelvetel) for applicants who did 
well on the composite scores but who could not be admitted for lack of 
space. This procedure entitles the applicants to be admitted the fol- 
lowing year. One of the objectives is to induce these applicants to work 
in production in the meantime, and enter the institution with a record 
of 2 years of practical work. Such conditionally admitted students must 
pursue short courses organized under the auspices of the evening sessions 
or correspondence courses of higher education institutions. The appli- 
cants are then admitted to the first year of the university course without 
having to take another admission examination. 

To help students prepare for the admission examinations, many in- 
stitutions of higher learning, in cooperation with the education sections 
of the county peoples councils, organize special evening preparatory 
courses. Those covering more than one subject begin in December and 
cost 450 forints, while those for a single subject begin in March and 
cost 230 forints.2® 



Types of Institutions 

Hungarian higher education experienced considerable development 
during the post-World War II period. Spearheaded by a greater interest 
in and concern for education in general and by the primary goal of 
the regime to tr^ in a sufficient number of politically reliable specialists, 
this developnent was marked by both a quantitative increase in the 
number of institutions, teachers, and students and an expansion in the 
character and types of institutions (tables 32 and 33). 

Some highlights of Hungarian higher education’s growth between 
1937-38 and 1960-61 follow: ^7 

Concerning the value of the forint, see footnote 54 of chapter III. 

27 StatisUcal Pocket Book of Hungary 1967, Budapest: Publishing House for Economics and Law, 1967. p. 182. 
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1937-38 1960-61 ^ 



Institutions 

Instructors 

Students 

Percent of students who were women 



16 

1,724 

11,747 

14.5 



92 

5,635 

44,585 

37.9 



' Include higher teehnikums and technical schools. 

Hungarian higher education institutions may be divided into six 
•pes: universities, medical universities, polytechtrical universities, 

agronomic universities and colleges {AgYaTtudomonyi egyctemek cs 
foiskoldk), teacher-training colleges and institutes, and special colleges 
(including colleges of fine arts, a physical education college, and military 
schools) 

Table 32.— Number of higher education institutions, by type and location: 

1960-61 — 1966-67 ' 









Higher 

teehnikums 

and 

technical 

schools 


Training 

institutes 


Location 


Academic 

year 


Total 


Universities 

and 

colleges 


for kinder- 
garten and 
elementary 
teachers 


Budapest 


Provinces 


196(>“61 


43 


29 


0 


14 


16 

17 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 


28 

43 

69 

61 

62 

63 

63 


1961-62 


60 


29 


17 


14 


1962-63 


87 


30 


43 


14 


1963-64 


89 


30 


46 


13 


1964-66 


91 


2 31 


.47 


13 


1966-66 


92 


2 31 


48 


13 


1966-67- 


92 


2 31 


48 


13 






1 











1 Data released at beginning of academic year. ^ 

5 Includes the evening division of the Institute for Training Instructors of Motor-Disorder Victims 
(MozgoLSSiriiltek NevelokSpzS NevelSintdzete ), located in Budapest. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai 6vkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: KOzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 348. 



Table 33. — ^Total number of instructors in higher educational institutions; number 
of students in these institutions, by type of institution; and total number of 
students in these institutions, day and evening sessions and correspondence 

courses: 1960-61 — 1966-67^ 



Academic 

year 


Instructors 2 


Students 


Total 


Universi- 
ties and 
colleges 


Higher 

kums and 
technical 
schools 


Training 
-institutes 
for kinder- 
garten and 
elementary 
teachers 


Day 

session 


Evening 

session 


Corres- 

pondence 

courses 


1960- 61._-_ 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 66„_- 

1966-66 

1966-67 


6,635 

6,866 

6,702 

7,278 

7,938 

8,444 

8,889 


44,686 

53,302 

67,324 

82,280 

91,923 

93,957 

89,644 


42 , 186 
48,284 
66,623 
64,816 
3 69,724 
3 69,263 
65,621 




2,399 
3,693 
4,466 
5,016 
5,084 
. 4,646 
3,722 


29,344 

34,626 

40,253 

45,236 

48,810 

61,002 

52,327 


1,341 

4,696 

7,970 

12,067 

>14,406 

*14,721 

13,244 


13,900 

14,181 

19,101 

24,977 

28,708 

28,234 

23,973 


1,326 

6,336 

12,449 

17,116 

20,148 

20,201 



* Data released at beginning of academic year. 

2 Includes physical education instructors. 

a Includes 26 and 23 evening-session students of the Institute for Training Instructors of Motor-Disor er 
Victims (Mozgdss6riiltek NeveloMpzo is Nevtlointizeie) during the 1964-66 and 1966-66 academic years, 

respectively. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai ivkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest; Kflzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 19(57. p. 348. 



«Scc appendix B for a listing of Hungari/m higher education institutions of university or college caliber 
and appendix C for a listing of Hungarian institutions primari:y specializing in training technicians or 
elementary and kindergarten teachers. See chapter VIII for a discussion of teacher-training colleges and 
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I. UNIVERSITIES 



Hungary has five regular academic universities: the Eotvos Lorand 
University in Budapest, the Karl Marx University of Economics in 
Budapest, the Kossuth Lajos University in Debrecen, the J6zsef Attila 
in Szeged, and the University of Pecs in Pecs. 

The number of years of study at these institutions varies from 4 years 
at Karl Marx (except for its degree in planning and mathematics, which 
requires 5 years) and at the other four universities' schools (faculties) 
of law and political science to 5 years at these four universities' schools 
of natural science and philosophy. At all five universities the admission 
requirements are basically the same except those concerning examina- 
tions, which normally are given in the subjects of a student’s intended 
specialization.^® 

After a student has successfully completed his course requirements, he 
may in some schools (faculties) — for example, Eotvos Lorand University's 
School of Political Science and Law — be required to take an additional 
6 months of “end-training” (zdrdgyakorlat) . During those 6 months he 
prepares a thesis, studies for the State examination, and attends courses 
or consultations specified by the dean. When he completes all these re- 
quirements, he receives a certificate (abszolutorium) entitling him to 
take the State examination, and after passing this examination, he is 
awarded a diploma (pklevel) in his special field.®® 



Eotvos Lorand University 

By far the most prestigious institution of higher learning, the Eotvos 
Lorand University {Eotvos Lorand Tudomdnyegyetem) was originally 
founded in 1561 as a Jesuit college. In 1635 the college was changed into 
a university by Archbishop Peter Pazmdny, whose name it bore until 
1949, when it acquired the present name. Its inner structure was 
changed in 1957, when the following three schools were established: 
School of Natural Science {Termeszettudomdnyi Kar) , formed by con- 
solidating the School of Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry and the 
School of Biology and Geology; School of Philosophy {Bdlcseszettudo- 
manyi Kar),®® formed by consolidating the School of Laiiguages and 
Literature and the School .^f History; and School of Political Science 
and Law {Allam- es Jogtudomdnyi Kar) . On September 1, 1957, the 
School of Philosophy also absorbed the Lenin Institute {Lenin Intdzet) , 
a formerly independent institution of higher learning established in 
1954 to advance Marxist-Leninist and Russian studies.®® The university 
also supervises the activities of the Center for Further Training in For- 



**For further details on the universities, especially admission requirements and organizational structure, 
see T&jikozta 6 a magyar felsooktatSsi intezmenyekrSl 1965 (Guide to the Institutions of Higher Learning 1965), 
Budapest: A Muvel5d<ls<igyi Miniszt<frium Kiadv^nya, 1965. p. 21-23. 

**For further details on examinations and grading, m > p. 127, 

N^pk6zt^rsas^g £ln6ki Tanics^nak 1957. 6vi ijJ. sz^md tdrviSnyereju rendelete az Edtvds Lordnd 
TudomsSnyegyetem szervezet<^nek modositdsdrdl” (Decree No. 33 of 1957 of the Presidential Council of the 
People’s Republic Concerning the Change in the Structure of the E6tv6s Lordnd University). Magyar Kbzl'ony^ 
No. 62, June 2, 1957. p. 345. 

*^The School of Philosophy is basically the same as the School of Liberal Arts in the United States. 

Magyar Kbzlony^ No. 71, June 25, 1957. p. 422. 
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eign Languages {Idegen Nyelvi Tovdbbkepzd Kozpont) in Budapest.^"^ 

Specialization in languages, including the major modern Western 
ones — English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish — is offered under 
the auspices of various departments of the School of Philosophy. This 
is also true of the other universities. By far the most extensive training 
is offered within the framework of the department of education pre- 
paring language teachers or teachers with a dual specialization, one 
being a foreign language. 

In addition to the language training offered at the Center associated 
with the Eotvos Lordnd University, extensive modern foreign language 
training is offered under the auspices of the Karl Marx University of 
Economics.^^ 

The university’s 1966-67 enrollment consisted of 5,235 students in the 
day session, 2,201 in the evening session, and 1,563 in the correspondence 
courses (table 34) . Total enrollment was 8,999. 

Jozsef Attila University 







Formerly known as the University of Szeged (Szegedi Tiidomdnyegye- 
tem), the Jozsef Attila University [Jozsef Attila Tudomdnyegyetem) 
traces its history to 1872, when the Franz-Joseph University was estab- 
lished at Kolozsvar (Cluj), currently in Romania. Following the 
absorption of Transylvania into Romania in 1918, the university was 
transferred to Szeged. Reorganized, it bega :> operations in 1921. It has 
three schools — Natural Science, Philosophy, and Political Science and 
Law — the School of Medicine having become a separate institution in 
1951. In 1966-67, Jozsef Attila had 2,170 day-session students, 216 eve- 
ning-session students, and 1,176 correspondence-course students (table 
34) . Its total enrollment was 3,562. 



Karl Marx University of Economics 

Founded in 1948 to train economic specialists steeped in Marxism- 
Leninism, the Karl Marx University of Economics (Marx Kdroly 
Kdzgazdasdgtudomdnyi Egyetem) offers a 4-year program under the 
auspices of the following three schools: General Economics (Altaldnos 
Kozgazdasdgi Kar) , Industry (Ipari Kar) , and Trade (Kereskedelmi 
Kar). 

During the first year of their study, all students have a basic pre- 
scribed program composed of economic geography, history of economics, 
Marxism-Leninism, mathematics, and political economy. They nor- 
mally take their specialized courses during the last 2 years. The School 
of General Economics also has a special department to train economics 
teachers for the vocational secondary schools of trade and commerce. 

The university offers a rigorous foreign language program under the 
auspices of its Foreign Language Institute. Language teaching differs 
for each major field, with students normally required to take two foreign 
languages during the 4 years: Russian and either English, French, Ger- 

Magyar Kozloay^ No. 91, December 3, 1967. jj. 930. 

35 See section this page, on Karl Marx University. 
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man, or Spanish. Students majoring in foreign trade or communications 
have 8 hours of language per week: 4 in Russian and 4 in one of the 
Western languages. International relations majors must take 12 hours of 



Table 34. Number of students in day and evening sessions and correspondence 

courses of five universities, by university and faculty (school) : 

1966-67; and number of 1966 graduates^ 



University, city 
and 

faculty (school) 



Grand total. 



E5tv6s Lorand 
University 
(Eotvos Lordnd 
Todomdnyegyeiem) 
Budapest 
Total 



Natural science ^ 

Philosophy * 

Political science and 
law ^ 



JoKsef Attila 
University 
(Jdzsef Attila 
Tudomdnyegyetem) 
Szeged 

Total 



Natural science ^ 

Philosophy * 

Political science and 
law 



Karl Marx University 
of Economics ^ 
(Marx Kdroly 
Kozgazdasdgtudomdnyi 
Egyetem) 
Budapest 
Total 



General economics. 

Industry 

Trade 



Kossuth Lajos 
University 
(Kossuth Lajos 
Tudomdnyegyetem) 
Debrecen 
Total 



Natural science 
Philosophy ® 



University of P4cs ® 
(Picsi 

Tudomdnyegyetem) 

PScs 

Total 



Day session 


Evening session 


Correspondence courses 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

gradu- 

ates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

gradu- 

ates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

gradu- 

ates 


11,831 


6,843 


1,855 


4,418 


2,270 


623 


4,591 


1,773 


1,024 


5,235 


3,199 


783 


2,201 


1,100 


3U1 


1,563 


602 


Jf26 


2,378 

2,127 


1,318 

1,472 


375 

303 


298 

1,109 


142 

632 


14 

180 


225 

931 


106 

388 


65 

254 


730 


409 


105 


794 


326 


147 


407 


108 


107 


2,170 


lAn 


309 


216 


80 


45 


1,176 


455 


232 


1,089 

722 


682 

532 


174 

73 


0 


0 

4 


0 

0 


163 

594 


57 

271 


42 

119 


359 


197 


62 


208 


76 


48 


419 


137 


71 


2,151 


1,201 


398 


1,790 


998 


218 


73U 


290 


126 


846 

666 

639 


501 

383 

317 


125 

120 

153 


364 

851 

575 


226 

396 

376 


59 

96 

63 


236 

300 

248 


100 

118 

72 


70 

34 

22 


1,979 


1,27U 


308 


53 


54 


0 


554 


300 


76 


1,080 

899 


646 

268 


176 

132 


0 

53 


0 

34 


0 

0 


289 

395 


148 

152 


43 

33 


.-| 296 


158 


57 


158 


58 


16 


554 


116 


54 



1 Data released at beginning of academic year. 

3 Five-year program. 

3 Five-year program. 

^Four-year program. 

5 Four-year program. 

6 Only one faculty (school) — political science and law. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisziikai ivkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest. 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967, p. 351-52. 
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language per weekc 6 in Russian and. 6 in the selected Western language. 
During the first three terms, language instruction is concentrated on 
improving the students’ ability to understand, speak, read, and write the 
foreign language. 

Customarily, the Institute’s staff prepares the foreign language 
texts. In English, for example, students use the Institute’s An Interme- 
diate English Practice Book and Advanced Practice Book. Towards the 
end of the third term and during the fourth term they use Readings 
for Intermediate and Advanced Students of English About Great 
Britain and the United States. These readings are coupled with a great 
variety of grammar exercises and the use of language tapes.^*^ 

In 1966-67, Karl Marx had 2,151 students in its day session, 1,790 in 
its evening session, and 1,790 in its correspondence courses (table 34). 
Total enrollment was 4,725. 




I 

j 

' I 



1 

1 



Kossuth Lajos University 

Originally founded in 1912, when it incorporated the schools of the 
Reformed College of Debrecen (founded in 1538), the Kossuth Lajos 
University has two schools — Natural Science and Philosophy, both offer- 
ing 5-year programs. Its earlier Schools of Medicine and Theology 
became separate institutions soon after the 1948 educational reform, 
and its School of Law was discontinued. 

The second smallest of the five regular universities, Kossuth Lajos 
in 1966-67 had 1,979 students' in its day session, 53 in its evening session, 
(ail in the School of Philosophy), and 684 in its correspondence courses 
(cable 34). Total enrollment was 2,716. 

As with all other Hungarian higher education institutions, this one 
normally accepts only a given number of students, determined by its 
capacity and by admission quotas set by the National Planning Office 
and other interested central governmental organs. In 1965, for example, 
796 students applied for admission to the School of Philosophy, which 
had only 180 places available.^'^ 




University of Pecs 

The smallest of Hungary’s regular universities, the University of P6cs 
{Pecsi Tudomdnyegyetm) is also Hungary’s oldest university. Founded 
by King Louis I in 1367, it became an academy of law in 1785. Its pres- 
ent university form was established in 1923. P^cs operates only with a 
School of Political Science and Law. The university’s 1966-67 day ses- 
sion had 296 students, its evening session 158, and its correspondence 
courses 384 (table 34). Total enrollment was 838. 



«« Lilian O. Feiniwg and Jeno Tar jan. “Foreign Language Study in Budapest.” InUrnational Educational and 
Cuitural Exchange. IV:l:27-30. Summer 1968. 

»’Istvin Szendrey. “A felv(Jteli munka tapasztalatai a Kossuth Lajos Tudominyegyetemen (Ex^riences 
in the Admission Procedures at the Kossuth Lajos University). Felsooktatisi Szmle (Review of Higher Edu- 
cation), Budapest, XV:6:336--K), June 1966. 
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II. MEDICAL UNIVERiilTIES 

The present system of medical-pharmaceutical education in Hungary 
is based on reforms worked out in 1950 and implemented beginning 
with the 1951-52 academic year. In accordance with the reforms, the 
medical schools were separated from their parent universities and trans- 
formed into independent medical universities operating under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health, with the Ministry of 
Culture exercising certain prerogatives in academic matters. 

In 1966-67, Hungary had four medical universities located in Buda- 
pest, Debrecen, Pte, and Szeged; and a University of Veterinary Medi- 
cine (Allatorvostudomanyi Egyetem), located in Buda,pest.^® 

The medical universities in Budapest and Szeged operate with three 
schools each — General Medicine {Altalanos Orvostudomdnyi Kar), Phar- 
macy {Gyogyszeresztudomdnyi Kar), and Stomatology (Fogorvostudo- 
mdnyi Kar). The other two medical universities each operate with only 
a School of General Medicine. 

During the first 3 years of their studies, medical students devote most 
of their time to general basic medical subjects emphasizing theory; dur- 
ing the next 2 years, to practical clinical subjects. During the summer, 
fourth- and fifth-year students also work as hospital interns usually in 
the counties associated with the particular medical university.^®. Sixth- 
year students spend the entire year as interns, working 3 months in each 
of the following four departments: Internal Medicine, with 2 weeks de- 
voted to outpatient clinics in neurology; Surgery, with 1 month devoted 

traumatology and 2 weeks each to otorhinolaryngology and stomatol- 
ogy; Obstetrics and Gynecology; and Pediatrics, with 2 weeks devoted to 
infectious diseases.^® 

Examinations are both oral and practical, witfi a colloquium z.i the 
end of the semester and a rigorosum at the end of the academic year. 
Sixth-year students are required to take four examinations, one after 
each of the four 3-raonth periods mentioned above. These examinations 
are offered under the auspices of the university. For the doctor’s diploma, 
the State examination covers forensic medicine, hygiene and epidemi- 
ology, philosophy, and social medicine; it is attended by a representative 
of the State. 

Successful candidates are awarded the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
(Orvosdoktori oklevel) entitling them to practice general medicine. For 
2 years, however, in accordance with the education or scholarship con- 
tract which admitted them to the medical university, they must practice 
in an assigned place, usually a provincial hospital or an epidemiological- 
public health station. This requirement is also in effect for dentistry and 
pharmacy graduates. 

Doctors who wish to obtain the title “Specialist” (Szakorvos) must pass 

Hungarian sources classify the University of Veterinary Medicine as part of the agronomic system or 
higher education. 

Territorially, the counties of Pest, Fej<5r, GySr- Sopron, Kom^rom, Ndgr^d and Vcszprdm and the munici- 
pality of Budapest belong to the Medical University of Budapest; those ofBorsod-Abauj-Zempldn, Hajdu-Bihar, 
Szabolcs-Szatmdr, and Heves, and the municipalities of Debrecen and Miskolc to the Medical University of 
Debrecen; the counties of Baranya, Tolna, Somogy, Vas, and Zala and the municipality of Pdcs to the Medical 
University of Pdcs; and those of Csongrdd, Bdes-Kiskun, Bdkds, and Szolnok and the municipality of Szeged to 
the Medical University of Szeged. 

IVorld Directory of Medical Schools. Geneva: World Health Organization, 1963. p. 132- 
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Table 35.— Number of hours per week, per subject, in the first and second semes- 
ters at the medical university schools of general medicine, by year of study: 1965-66 



Subject 



First Year 

Anatomy. 

Histology. 

Latin V. 

Medical biology. 

Medical chemistry 

Medical physics 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Russian 

Second Year 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Histology 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Physiology 

Russian 

Third Year 

General surgery 

Introduction to internal medicine 

Microbiology and parasitology 

Morbid anatomy 

Pathological physiology 

Political economy 

Radiology 

Special surgery 

Fourth Year 

Dermatology and venereal diseases. _ 

Obstetrics and gynecology 

Orthopedics 

Pharmacology and toxicology. 

Scientific socialism 

Special internal medicine (Infectious diseases). 

Special surgery 

Surgical anatomy and surgical techniques 

Fifth Year 

Forensic medicine 

Health organizations (History of medicine) 

Neurology and psychiatry 

Ophthalmology J 

Otorhinolaryngology 

Pediatrics. 



- - 



Public health and epidemiology. 
Scientific socialism. 



Special internal medicine (Infectious diseases) 

Stomatology ~ 

Tuberculosis I 

Urology 

mi . . Year 

TVelve-months* clinical practice with 3 months in each 

obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, and surgery. 



Theoretical 



First 

semester 



3 
^ 5 
2 
'*3 
0 
0 

32 
2 
2 

31 
0 

36 

0 

3 

33 

3 

34 

33 

32 
0 
0 

2 

4 

31 

34 

32 

35 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

23 

0 

3 

3 

31 

35 

0 

0 

31 



Second 

semester 



2 

2 

0 

22 

24 

22 

32 

0 

0 

22 

22 

22 

0 

0 

24 
0 

0 

3 

22 

25 
23 

3 1 
32 

3 

22 

4 
0 

23 

31 

5 
4 

21 

1 

20 

23 

0 

32 

3 

4 
0 

5 
31 
31 

0 



Practical 



First 

semester 



Second 

semester 



4 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 



of the following departments: internal medicine. 



^ For those who did not take Latin in secondary school. 

^Rigorosum (year-end) examination. 

^Colloquium (semester-end)) examination. 

^ Four weeks during the summer of compulsory training in a hospital for infectious diseases. 

3 Four weeks of compulsory surgical practice in a hospital. 

SOURCE OP DATA: World Survey of Education — IV: Higher Education. New York: UNESCO, 1966 
p. 589. Worla Directory of Medical Schools. Geneva: World Health Organization, 1964. p. 132. 
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Table 36.— Number of students and number of years of study at the five medical 
universities, by university and faculty (school) : 1966-67; and number of 1966 

graduates ^ 



University and faculty (school) 



Grand total 



Medical University of Budapest 
(Budapesti Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem) 

Total 

General medicine 

Pharmacy I"I" I "" 

Stomatology 

Medical University of Debrecen 2 
(Debreceni Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem) 
Total 



Medical University of P6cs 2 
(Pccsi Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem) 
Total _ 



Medical University of Szeged 
(Szegedi Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem) 

Total 

General medicine 

Pharmacy 

Stomatology 

University of Veterinary Medicine 
( Allatorvostudomdnyi Egyetem ) ^ 
Total 



Total 




1966 


Years of 


Girls 


graduates 


study 


8,353 


5,154 


1,295 




3 , 961 


2,168 


663 




2,603 


1,284 


370 


6 


480 


386 


138 




878 


498 


155 


m 


1,076 


U81 


H9 


6 


1,135 


560 


155 


6 


1,597 


877 


228 




1,101 


518 


153 


6 


385 


305 


75 




111 


54 


0 


4H 


1 58 If. 


68 


100 


5 



^ Data released at beginning of academic year. 

2 The medical universities of Debrecen and P6cs each have only one faculty (school) of general medicine. 
^ Located in Budapest. 



SOURCE OF DATA: Tdjekoztatd a magyar felsooktaidsi intezmenyekrol (Guide to the Hungarian In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning). Budapest: A Milvel6d6sugyi Miniszt^rium kiadvdnya, 1965, p. 33-37, 62; 
Statisztikai cvkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 

oco ^ ^ 



a special examination before a National Examination Committee for 
the Qualification' of Medical Specialists {Orszdgos Szakorvoskepesito 
Vizsgabizottsdg) in one of the following 30 specialties: 

Anesthesiology 

Childhood tubercular diseases 
Child psychiatry 
Child surgery 
Eye diseases 

Hygiene and epidemiology 

Hygienical and epidemiological laboratorv examinations 

Infants’ and children’s diseases 

Infectious diseases 

Internal medicine 

Lung and tubercular diseases 

Lung surgery 

Medical laboratory examinations 
Medical organization 
Neurology 
Neuro-surgery 



7/1960. (VIII. 24.) Eii.M. sz^mu reiidelete a szakorvosi kdpesit(?sr51” (Decree 
No. 7/l%0 (VIII.24.) Eu.M. of the Minister of Health Concerning the Qualification of Medical Specialists). 

72, August 24, 1960. p. 522-24. This Decree was amended in April 1968, pro- 
dding for the following additional specialization areas: (31) Forensic medicine; (32) Forensic psychiatry; (33) 
Occupational or plant medicine; and (34) Aviation medicine. “Az cgdszsdgiigyi miniszter 1/1968. (IV.9.)EiiM 

kj?pesitdsr61 .zdld 7/1960. (VIII.24.)EuM szdmu rendelet kiegdszitdsdroP (Decree 
Minister of Health Ameding Decree No. 7/1960. (VIII.24.)EuM Concerning 
the Qualification of Medical Specialists). Magyar Kozlony, No. 30, April 9, 1968. p. 325-26. 
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Obstetrics and gynecology 
Oncoradiology 
Orthopedics 
Otorhinolaryngology 

Pathological and histological examinations 

Psychiatry 

Radiology 

Rheumatology and physical therapy 
Skin and veneral diseases or 
Venereal diseases and cosmetology 
Sport medicine 
Surgery 

Tooth and mouth diseases 

Traumatology 

Urology 



Examination committees operate in the four medical university cities 
of Budapest, Debrecen, P^cs, and Szeged. 

As compared with pre-World War II medical enrollment, that during 
the 1960’s shows a startling increase in the number of girls, a phenome- 
non characteristic of medical- pharmaceutical education in all the so- 
cialist countries. Medical and veterinary institutions in 1966-67 had 8,353 
students, of whom 5,154 were girls. Their percent was greatest in phar- 
macy and lowest in veterinary medicine. 

Total medical enrollment has had a general increase. As against only 
1,451 students in the Schools of General Medicine and Stomatology in 
1937-38, there were 6,904 in 1966-67. Because of the general increase in 
the number of engineering and polytechnical students in the postwar 
years, however, the percent of medical-stomatological students in the 
total student body decreased from 12.3 percent in 1937-38 to 7.7 percent 
in 1966-67.^^ Of the total of 1,295 graduates in 1966, 827 were in general 
medicine, 155 in dentistry, 213 in pharmacy,^^ and 100 in veterinary 
medicine. 

With the exception of the medical personnel actively engaged in 
teaching, all physicians practicing in Hungary are required by law to 
attend a 5-month refresher course every 3 to 5 years.^^ These courses are 
organized under the auspices of the Institute for the Further Training 
of Physicians {Orvostovdbbkepzo Intezet) and are offered, conducted, 
and guided by the State Hospital of Budapest located in Szabolcs Street. 
Like the medical universities, the Institute operates under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Health.^^ 



Siatisticai Pocket Book of Hungary 1967, op. cit. p. 182. In 1960, the number of medical graduates was 795. 
During the same year Hungary had 14,398 physicians and about 1,300 doctors of dental medicine providing a 
ratio of 690 inhabitants per physician. World Survey of Medical Schools, op. cit. p. 131 . 

Pharmaceutical studies in Hungary arc pursued also under the auspices of the National Pharmaceutical 
Institute (Orszdgos Gy6gyszereszeti Intezet) of Budapest, which was established by Decree No. 2/1962. (III.22.) 
Eii.M. of the Minister of Health in March 1962. The primary function of the Institute is Ittce that of the Food 
and Drug Administration in the United,States. For text of Decree No. 2/1962, see Magyar Kozlony, No. 19, 
March 22, 1962. p. 202. 

“A Magyar N<^pkdzt^rsas^g Minisztertan^cs^nak 1.013/1956. (11.9.) sz^mii hat^rozata az orvosto- 
vabbk<^pz<fs szervezetdrol*’ (Resolution No. 1,013/1956. (II. 9.) of the Council of Ministers of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic Concerning the Organization of the Further Training of Physicians). Magyar Kozlony, No. 1 1 , 
February 9, 1956. p. 63. 

^®For more details on medical education, see Tdjekoztato a magyar Jelsooktatdsi intezmenyekrol 1965, op. cit. 
p. 33-37. 
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III. POLYTECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES 

With the priority development of industry in postwar Hungary, poly- 
technical education acquired a special importance for training the 
politically reliable engineers and technicians needed by the socialist 
enterprises.^® As compared with 1937-38, when there were only 1,052 
students in technical liigher education (representing 9 percent of the 
total higher education student body), in 1966-67 there were 32,404 (rep- 
resenting 36.2 percent). Of these 10,890 were in poly technical univer- 
sities, 13,074 in tecknikums, and 8,440 in other forms of technical higher 
education.^'^ 



i 

f 

I 

Polytechnical University of Budapest 




In 1966-67, Hungary had four polytechnical institutions of university 
status (table 37). Of these, by far the best known is the Polytechnical 
University of Budapest (Budapesti Miiszaki Egyetem), founded in 1782. 
During 1966-67 its day session had 5,580 students, its evening session 
3,350, and its correspondence courses 1,370 (table 37). Total enrollment 
was 10,300. 

In Jurie 1967 the university absorbed the Polytechnical University 
- of Construction and Transportation (Epitoipari es Kozlekedesi Miiszaki 
Egyetem) in Budapest.^® 

For a revealing article on the importance attached to the appointment of politically reliable and profession- 
ally comp>etent faculty for the training Communist-oriented engineers, see Pdl B^tkai. “A k^derfcjleszt<^s elvei a 
Budapesti Muszaki Egyetemen” (The Principles Underlying the Training of Cadres at the Polytechnical Univer- 
sity of Budapest). FelsSoktatAsi Budapest. XV :3: 135-39. March 1966. For a good summary of some of the 

most important features of higher technical education in Hungary, sec L. Gillemot. “The Present Situation of 
Technical Higher Education in Hungary Heaty Industries, Budapest, First Quarter 1969. 

^'^Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1967, op. cit. p. 182. See also tables 6 and 12. 

Decree No. 14 of 1967 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic and Government Decree No. 
15/1967. (VI. 11.). Magyar Kozldny, No. 37, June 11, 1967. p. 318-19. 
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Table 37. — ^Number of students in day and evening sessions and correspondence 
courses of the four polytechnical universities, by university and faculty (school) : 
1966-67; and number of 1966 graduates^ 





Day session 


Evening session 


Correspondence courses 


Polytechnical univer- 






1966 






1966 






1966 


sity and faculty 






grad- 






grad- 




Girls 


grad- 


Total 


Girls 


uates 


Total 


Girls 


uates 


Total 


uates 


Grand total 


10,890 


2,187 


1,813 


6,026 


752 


422 


2,572 


268 


310 


















— 


— 


Polytechnical Univer- 




















sity of Budapest 
(Budapesti Muszaki 




















Egyetem) 

Total _ 


5,580 


1,008 


915 


3,350 


576 


313 


1,S70 


97 


U7 






















Chemical engineering — 


734 


389 


146 


460 


238 


73 


0 


0 


0 


Electrical engineering... 


2,620 


352 


415 


1,425 

1,465 


164 


84 


939 


72 


59 


Mechanical engineering. 


2,226 


267 


354 


174 


156 


431 


25 


88 


Polytechnical Univer- 




















sity of Construction 
and Transportation 2 




















(Epitoipari 6s 




















Kozleked6si 




















Muszaki Egyetem) 














565 


71 


101 


Total 


2, 1^76 


71^2 


399 


623 


iU 


72 
















Construction 














106 


17 


35 


engineering 


701 


301 


121 


308 


104 


47 


General engineering 


1,301 


394 


205 


198 


58 


8 


335 


46 


46 


Transportation 

engineering. . 


474 


47 


73 


117 


12 


17 


124 


8 


20 




















Polytechnical Univer- 




















sity of 




















Heavy Industry ® 




















(NeMzipari 
Muszaki Egyetem) 














389 


17 


62 


Total - 


2,171 


230 


366 


53 


2 


0 




















Mechanical engineering. 


1,370 


128 


265 


53 


2 


0 


162 


3 


22 


Metallurgy. - 


359 


59 


39 


0 


0 


0 


97 


10 


19 


Mining.. . 


442 


43 


62 


0 


0 


0 


130 


4 


21 


University of Chemical 
Industry of Veszpr^m 
{VeszpHmi Vegytpari 
Egyetem) 












37 


21^8 


83 


0 


Total -- .. . 


663 


207 


133 


0 


0 























^ Data released at beginning of academic year. 

Located in Budapest. 

^ Located in Miskolc. 



SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967, p. 351. 



The Polytechnical University of Construction and Transportation 
itself was formed in 1955 through consolidation of the Polytechnical 
University of Transportation (Kozlekedesi Miiszaki Egyetem^ and the 
Polytechnical University of Construction (EpitSipari Muszaki Egye- 
tem) — 

The Polytechnical University of Heavy Industry {Nehezipari Muszaki 
Egyetem) of Miskolc was founded in 1949. In 1959, it absorbed the 

Aur<51 Hencz. A muvelodesi intizminyek is a muvelodisigazgatisJejlSdise, 1945-1961, op. cit. p. 82-83. 
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School of Mining and Metallurgy (Bdnya- es Kohomernoki Kar) of the 
Polytechnical University of Budapest which operated at Sopron.®® 

The University of Chemical Industry of Veszpr^m (Veszpremi Vegy- 
ipari Egyetem) was established in 1951 through the transformation of 
the School of Industrial Chemistry (Vegyipari Kar) of the Polytechnical 
University of Budapest that operated in Veszprem into an independent 
institution of university status. 

In March 1963, the Presidential Council provided for the establish- 
ment of a polytechnical university in Gyor envisioned to begin its 
operations during the 1968-69 academic year.^^i 

The university day session offers a 5-year program leading to a 
diploma in engineering (memoki oklevel) . The first year is devoted to 
science-mathematics: chemistry, descriptive geometry, mathematics, me- 
chanics, and physics; the third and fourth years to specialties.52 First-, 
fourth-, and fifth-year students are expected to put in 30 weeks of prac- 
tical work in their specialties.®^ 



The Training of Engineer-Economists 

The introduction and utilization of new technology and the need for 
organized planning and for increasing economic eflFectiveness (especially 
in construction, transportation, and the machine-building industry) in- 
duced the Government to introduce the training of engineer-economists. 
Launched in 1956, the program is offered under the auspices of the 
polytechnical universities of Budapest and the Karl Marx University of 
Economics. It involves an intensive four semester correspondence course 
in economics for engineers already holding the State diploma. When 
they graduate from this correspondence course they receive the engineer- 
economist diploma (Memok-Kozgazddsz oklevel).^^ 

f 

The Further Training of Engineers 

To increase the efficiency of engineering through enabling practicing 
engineers to keep abreast of scientific and technical developments in 
; their field, the Government in 1960 organized the further training of 

engineers on a systematic basis. Such further training can take the form 
of individual study, organized lectures, specialized engineering training, 

I Ibid. In 1952, the university was named after M^ty^s R^kosi, then Secretary General of the Hungarian 

\ Communist Party (Decree No. 8 of 1952); In October 1956, its name was changed back to the original one by 

I virtue of Decree No. 20 of 1956 of the Presidential Council. Magyar Kozlbny^ No. 91, Oct. 18, 1956. p. 562. 

\ “A N<ipk6zt^rsas^g Elnoki Tan^cs^nak 1963. <5vi 5. sz^md torv(5nyereju rcndclete a Gyori Muszaki Egyetem 

f Mtesit(5s(5rol” (Decree No. 5 of 1963 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the Estab- 

i lishment of the Polytechnical University of Gyor). Magyar Kozlbnyy No. 18, March 23, 1963. p. 101 . In July 1966, 

I the Government adopted Resolution No. 1012/1966. (VII. 17.) reaffirming the establishment of a polytechnical 

j institution of higher learning in Gyor. Magyar Kozlony^ No. 48, July 17, 1966. p. 485-86. In June 1968, under 

j Decree No. 16, the Presidential Council announced the establishment of a Polytechnical Transportation and 

j Telecommunications College {Kozlekedesi h Tdvkozlesi Muszaki Foiskola) at Gyor. Placed under the jurisdiction 

of the Ministry of Culture, the 3-year college was scheduled to function with 4 faculties or schools. Magyar 
No. 46, June 4, 1968. p. 505. See also Resolution No. 1018/1968. (VI.4.) of the Government, Ibid. p. 

i 506-07. 

For the detailed curriculum of the schools of electrical engineering, for example, see World Survey of Educa^ 
tion. VI. Higher Educaiiorii op. cit. p. 590. 

Tdjikoztatd a magyarfelsookiatdsi intezmenyekrol 1965 ^ op. cit. p. 37. 

Ma^ar NdpkOztdrsas^g Minisztertan^cs^nak 1.035/1956. (V.19.) szdmd hat^rozata a m(5rn&kdk 
kOzgazdas^gi kdpz($sdror’ (Resolution No. 1,035/1956. (V.19.) of the Council of Ministers of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic Concerning the Training of Engineers in Economics). Magyar Kozlbny, No. 41, May 19, 1956. 
p. 240. 
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and study abroad. The various ])rograms are organized under the 
auspices of the Institute for the Furllier Training of Engineers (Mernoki 
Tovabbkcpzo Intezct). Originally established in 1936 and reorganized 
in 1949, the Institute is under the control of the Ministry of Education 
and operates througii a number of provincial branches. Its primary task 
is to organize lectures and courses and to issue publications. The cor- 
respondence course for specialized engineer training requires from three 
to five semesters.s5 Program participants are granted special paid leave. 

IV. AGRONOMIC UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

Just as the nationalization of the industrial enterprises and the subse- 
quent introduction of planning led to the development of polytechnical 
institutions, the expropriation of the estates and the establishment of 
State and collective farms gave an impetus to agronomic-agricultural 
education in Hungary. Unevenly developed, agronomic higher educa- 
tion was periodically confronted with problems.^s 

Before the liberation in 1945, agricultural higher education was pro- 
vided under the auspices of the School of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine (Mezdgazdasdgi es Allatorvosi Kar) of the Jozsef Nador Univer- 
sity of Technology and Economics {Jdzsef Nador Muszaki es Gazdasdg- 
tudomdnyi Egyetem). Within the framework of this schoo.^. the present 
Agronomic University (Agrartudomanyi Egyetem) was established in 
1945 in Budapest and Gbdollo.®' The university began its operations with 
four schools — ^Veterinary Medicine (Allatorvostudomdnyi Kar'), Forestry 
(Erdomerndki Kar), Horticulture and Viticulture (Kert- es Szoleszettudo- 
mdnyi Kar), and Agriculture (Mezogazdasdgtudomdnyi Kar). The first 
three constituted the nucleus for separate universities in 1953.68 

During the 1966-67 academic year, agronomic higher education was 
offered under the auspices of two universities and four colleges (table 
38).69 The program varies from 4i/2 to 5 years and leads to a degree in 
engineering. Operating under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, these institutions admit graduates of the a^icultural vocational 
secondary schools and of the higher agricultural technikums. The latter 
are admitted without having to take the required admittance examina- 
tion. As with all other Hungarian higher education institutions, those 
for agronomic training have more applicants than number of places as- 
signed under a quota system by the National Planning Office acting in 
conjunction with the institutions.®® 

®*“A Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt korm^ny 1023/1964. (VIII. 30.) sz^md hatdrozata a rndmOkto- 
vdbbkdpzds <5s a szakmdrnekkdpzdi tovdbbfejlesztdsdrSl” (Resolution No. 1023/1964. (VIII.30.) of the Hun- 
garian Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Further Training of Engineers and the Program of 
Specialized Engineering). Magyar J^zlony, No. 55, August 30, 1964. 

Ldszld Fdbidn. “A mezogazd^dgi szakemberkdpzds ds probldmdi” (The Training of Agricultural Special- 
ists and Its Problems). Agr&rtudominy (Agronomic Science), Budapest, 12:11:1-3, 1950. Aladdr Kovdcs. “Vdlto- 
zdsok a mezogazdasdgi felsooktatdsban” (Changes in Agricultural Higher Education). Felsooktatisi Sremle, 
6:1-2:67-68, 1957. 

”Ldszld Szekeres. “Az Agrdrtudomdnyi Egyetem” (The Agronomic University). Felsooktatdsi Szemle, 
7:10:606-10, 1958. 

Aurdl Hencz. A muvelodisi intizminyek is a muvelodisigazgat&s fejlodise, op. cit. p. 87. 

Although Hungarian sources identify the University of Veterinary Medicine as part of the agronomic insti- 
tutions of higher learning, in this text it is treated as part of the medical universities. See p. 115. 

'“Gyula Szabd. “Gondolatok a mezogazdasdgi ds erddszeti egyetemiek ds foiskoldk 1965/66. tandvi bendpcsi- 
tdsi munkdjdrdl” (Thoughts on Enrollment in the Agricultural and Forestry Universities and Colleges During 
the 1965-66 Academic Year). FVTrooHatdri 15:6:347-50. June 1966. 
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Table 38. Number of students in the day session and correspondence courses 
of the higher agronomic institutions, by institution and faculty (school) : 
1966^7; and number of 1966 graduates^ 



Institution, city 


Day session 


Correspondence courses 


and faculty (school) 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Grand total 


4,192 


936 


796 


2,664 


425 


386 


Agronomic Colleges 2 
( Agrarttidomanyi Foiskolak ) 
Debrecen 
Keazthely 
Moaonmagyardvdr 
Total . 


1,U05 


32U 


278 


977 


122 


155 


Agronomic University 
(Agrdrtudomdnyi Egyetem) 
Gddollo-Budapeat 
Total 


1,573 


2U3 


299 


1 ,033 


162 


150 


Agricultural mechanical engineering 


764 


30 


122 


371 


29 


46 


General agriculture.. 


819 


213 


177 


662 


133 


104 


College of Horticulture and Viniculture 3 
(Kertiazeii 6a SzoUazeti Foiskola) 
Budapest 
Total _ 


695 


26U 


131 


3U6 


117 




University of Forestry and Lumber Industry 
(Erdiazeti 6a Faipari Egyetem) 

Sopron 

Total 


519 


10 u 


88 


198 




36 


Forest engineering 


324 


42 


64 


91 


13 


17 


Lumber engineering. . 


196 


62 


24 


107 


11 


19 



^ Data released at beginning of academic year. 

2 The source did not show separate figures for the three agronomic colleges. 

3 The college was transformed into a horticulture university (kertiazeti egyeiem) under Decrtje No. 25 
of 1968, issued by the Presidential Council of the People's Republic. Magyar Kozlony (Hungarian 
Gazette), No. 70, p. 669. September 1, 1968. Budapest. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai ^vkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 361. 

By far the largest and most prestigious of these institutions is the 
Agronomic University of Budapest and Godollo, with a total 1966-67 en- 
rollment of 2,606. Of these, 1,573 were in the day session and 1,033 in 
the correspondence section. The university also has an Institute for the 
Further Training of Skilled Workers {Szakember Tovdbbkepzd Intdzet) 
offering accelerated and refresher courses.®^ 



V. ART AND SPORT INSTITUTIONS 

Hungary has a few outstanding art institutions of higher learning, 
which admit only highly talented secondary or special-school graduates 
- who are recommended by their teachers and who fulfill the other stan- 
dard requirements for university admission. The length of study varies 
from institution to institution. The Hungarian College of Fine Arts 
(Magyar Kepzdmuveszeti Foiskola), founded in 1871, offers a 7-year 
course, the last 3 years of which are devoted to the mastery of a particular 
art, such as sculpture and painting. The Hungarian College of Indus- 

Aur^l Hcncz. A muvelodesi iniezminyek es a muvelodesigazgatds fejlodise, op. cit. p. 87. 

The military schools for officers, which arc also classified as institutions of higher learning arc discussed 
in chapter IX. 
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trial Arts {Magyar Iparmi'weszeti Fdiskola) offers a 4-year program for 
training decorators and designers of textile, jewelry, ceramics, etc. The 
College of Dramatic and Cinematographic Art {Szinhdz- es Filmmuve- 
szeti Fdiskola) established as a college in 1 948 through reorganization of 
the Hungarian National Academy of Dramatic Arts {Orszdgos Magyar 
Szmmuveszti Akademia), it offers a 4-year course for training actors and 
film operators and a 5-year course for training stage and film directors. 
The Liszt Ferenc College of Music {Liszt Ferenc Zenemuveszeti Fdis- 
kola), founded in 1875, admits only talented graduates of music voca- 
tional schools and offers a 5-year course for training musicians and music 
teachers. 

The organizational structure and general scope of the higher art in- 
stitutions were established in 1949.®^ They operate under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Culture. 



Table 39. — ^Number of students in the day session and correspondence courses 
of the art, music, and physical education higher institutions: 1966-67; and 

number of 1966 graduates' 





iS: 

Day session 


Correspondence courses 


Institution 
and city 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Total 


Girls 


1966 

grad- 

uates 


Grand total 


1,480 


690 


234 


473 


137 


107 


College of Dramatic and 
Cinematographic Art 
(Szinhdz- is Filmmuviszeii Fdiskola) 
Budapest 

Tnial __ 


96 


U 


35 


0 


0 


0 


Hungarian College of Fine Arts 
(Magyar KepzomuvSszeti Fdiskola) 

Budapest 

'Total - - - 


11^8 


59 


23 


29 


13 


0 


Hungarian College of Industrial Arts 
(Magyar Iparmuviszeti Fdiskola) 

Budapest 

T nf.nl __ 


206 


109 


. 45T 


0 


0 


0 


Hungarian Collie of Physical Education 
(Magyar TestneveUsi Fdiskola) 

Budapest 

Total _ 


377 


175 


70 


m 


12U 


107 


Liszt Ferenc College of Music 
(Liszt Ferenc Zenemitviszeti Fdiskola) 
Budapest 

Total - 


653 


323 


61 


0 


0 


0 

















* n^ta released at beginning of academic year. According to the Hungarian source, only the Hungarian 
College of Industrial Arts had an evening session. Its total enrollment of 17 included 14 girls. 



SOURCE OP DATA: Staiisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: K6zponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 352. 

The Hungarian College of Physical Education (Magyar Testnevelesi 
Fdiskola) operates under the guidance of the Hungarian Council of Phys- 
ical Education and Sport (Magyar Testnevelesi es Sport Tandcs). Its pro- 
gram is based to a large extent on findings and recommendations of the 

For references to decrees relating to the organizational structure of the art institutions of higher learning, 
see Aurdl Henez. A muvelodhi inUzmenyek h a muvdodesigazgatdsJejlodesCf op. cit. p. 374. 



Scientific Research Institute of the Hungarian College of Physical Edu- 
cation {Magyar Testnevelesi Foiskola Tiidomdnyos Kutato Intezete) , 
which was established under Government Resolution No. 1004/1959. 
(1,25.) as amended by Government Resolution No. 1005/1969 (11.27.). 

Both art and sport institutions on the higher education level train 
secondary school teachers. The teacher-training program normally lasts 
for only 4 years in contrast to the training program for sculptors and 
painters, which lasts 7 years Before they can be assigned to a school, 
graduates of the teacher-training programs in either art or sport must 
pass a State examination.®^ 

During the 1966-67 academic year, these institutions had 1,480 stu- 
dents in the day session and 473 in the correspondence courses (table 39). 
By far the largest institution is the Liszt Ferenc College of Music, many 
of whose graduates have emerged as leading concert performers and 
conductors throughout the world. 

# 

Financing 

Budgetary Allocations 

The State budget provides funds for operating higher education in- 
stitutions. Their expenditures comprise both operational costs (including 
salaries of the administrative personnel and of the faculty) and capital 
expenditures for construction, equipment, and furnishing new buildings. 
Expenditures must stay within the limits prescribed by directives of the 
National Economic Plan. 



Tuition and Fees 

Order No. 159/1963. (M.K.14.)MM of the Minister of Culture®® regu- 
lates tuition. In accordance with that order, day-session students with ex- 
cellent, outstanding, or good grade averages are exempt from any tuition 
payments. Those with a fair grade average or below pay tuition geared 
to the income of their parents or guardians, calculated per family mem- 
ber. Per semester, that scale is the following: 



Average income in forints ^ 
per family member 
Between 1,100 

Average grade Under 1,100 and 1,800 Above 1,800 

Fair (kozepes) 150 250 350 

Passing (eligsiges) 250 350 450 

Unsatisfactory (eligtelen) 500 500 500 



^ Concerning the value of the forint^ see footnote 54 of chapter III. 



The student’s first-year tuition is set according to the rank he obtained 
in the composite scores for all students taking the admittance exami ^ 
tion. 



Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Kormany 1020/1964. (VIII. 19.) szdmii hat^rozata a K<?pzo- 
muv(?szcti Foiskola, valamint az Iparmuv<?szcti Foiskola k^pzdsi idcj<^roP* (Resolution No. 1020/1964. (VII. 19.) 
of the Hungarian Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Length of Study in the College of Fine Arts and 
the College of Industrial Arts). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 45, July 19, 1964. p. 304. 

For details on training teachers and instructors of physical education see p. 151-52. 

Tajekoztato a magyar fdsooktaldsi intezmenyekrolj op. cit. p. 14-15. 
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Except for those enrolled in teacher-training colleges and institutes, 
evening-session and correspondence-course students also pay tuition. 
The range is 80 to 350 forints per semester, depending upon the stu- 
dent’s income and hiS scholastic achievement. If his average grade is 
excellent or outstanding and his monthly income is under 1,600 forints, 
he is exempt from tuition payment. 

Scholarships and Grants 

Hungary has a liberal scholarship and student welfare program. Day 
session students may receive two basic types of State assistance: social 
benefits and scholarships. 

Social assistance to students consists of dormitory rooms, meals at dis- 
count prices, and regular and emergency financial aid. Priority in dormi- 
tory assignment is given to students who live at long distances from the 
institution. For social assistance, students are grouped into three catego- 
ries, depending on the per capita income (in forints) of their families 
or guardians, as follows: 

Forints 

1. Under 800 

2. Between 800 and 1,100 

3. Above 1,100 

Scholarships are of two types: general and People’s Republic scholar- 
ships (Nepkdztarsasdgi Tanulmdnyi Osztdndij). Administered by the 
dean’s or director’s office and awarded for one semester, general scholar- 
ships are for students whose grades are “Good” or better. Their value 
ranges from 100 to 300 forints per month: “Excellent” students receive 
300, “Outstanding” students 250, and “Good” students 150. The Peo- 
ple’s Republic scholarships, of two grades, yield 1,000 and 700 forints 
per month, respectively, for “Outstanding” students. First-year students 
are not eligible. 

So-called “social” scholarships are awarded to students by cooperatives, 
enterprises, and social organizations. Priority is given especially to chil- 
dren of workers performing physical work; the intention is to stimulate 
enrollment of workers in the villages and provincial towns. The qualifi- 
cations for such scholarships are relatively easy: applicants must show 
unimpeachable attitudes and have at least average grades. 

These scholarships are awarded on the basis of a contract under which 
the recipients undertake to work after graduation for a period of time 
and at a location set forth in the contract. Normally, the service is for 
the same number of years as the number during which the recipent held 
the scholarship. The scholarship itself consists of three parts; a base 
amount ranging from 200 to 450 forints per month, a bonus for those 
who agree to work in rural areas after graduation, and a supplement for 
those who have distinguished themselves in their studies. 

Evening-session and correspondence-course students, especially those 
enrolled in polytechnical institutes, are given special paid leaves of 
absence to prepare for their course or State examinations and are as- 
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signed to types of work and shifts that will not interfere with their aca^ 
demic responsibilities.®'^ 



Examinations and Grading 

Basically, examinations are of three kinds: colloquiums at the end of 
a semester, rigorosa (szigorlatok) at the end of a scholastic year or the 
completion of a subject, and State at the end of the university course.®® 

Academic-scholastic achievement is measured and recorded in higher 
education the same way as in elementary and secondary: 5 — outstanding 
or excellent; 4 — good; 3 — average; 2 — passing; 1 — failure. Two kinds of 
grades (those expressed in figures and those expressed in adjectives) ap- 
pear in the student’s “course book” (leckekonyv). 

Students who have an outstanding academic record, who show special 
achievement in a particular field, and who also have a history of ex- 
emplary attitude and behavior are awarded the Higher Education Stud- 
ies medal (Felsdoktatdsi Tanulmdnyi Frdemerem) in the presence of 
the minister exercising jurisdiction over the school. Medal recipients are 
giv^n special privileges when positions are being filled and postgraduate 
scholarships awarded.®® 



Scientific Degrees and Their Requirements 

Hungary awards two types of higher scientific degrees: Candidate-in- 
Science {Tudomdnyok kandiddtusa) and Doctor of Science {Tudomd- 
nyok doktora). The first step in the acquisition of the Candidate-in- 
Science degree is taken in the aspirature system. 

The stated objective in training candidates and doctors in science is 
(a) to assure a supply of university and college instructors and scientific 
resarchers imbued with a Marxist ideology; and (b) to stimulate scientific 
research work in the service of socialist construction. 



The Scientific Qualification Committee 

Candidates for higher degree work under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Scientific Qualification Committee (Tudomdnyos Minosito 



For details sec “A mdvelodt^tigyi minisztcr 6/1963. (XI.6.)MM sz^md rendelete a tdrsadalmi tanulmdnyi 
dsztdndij szabdlyozdsdrdl szdld 22/1963. (IX.21.) Korm. szdmd rendelet v^grehajtdsdrdl (Decree No. 6/1963. 
(XI.6.)MM of the Minister of Culture Concerning the Implementation of Decree No. 22/1963. (IX.21) 
Korm. Concerning the Regulation of Social Scholarships). Magyar Kodony^ No. 78, November 6, 1963. p. 584-92. 
The appendix to the Deck'ee includes a sample of the contract form. 

See also “A muvelodt^sdgyi minisztcr 6/1968. (VIII.ll.)MM szdmd rendelete a nappali tagozaton iskolai 
k(^pz(^sben rdsztvcvokkcl kdthetc tanulmdnyi szcrzodt^sckrol** (Decree No. 6/1968. (VIII.ll.)MM of the Min- 
ister of Culture Concerning the Study Contracts That Can be Concluded with Those Enrolled in the Day 
Session). Ibid. No. 66, August 11, 1968. p. 650-54. 

In July 1969 the Minister of Culture issued a new decree abrogating Decree No. 6/1968. (VIII.l l.)MM. The 
new one altered somewhat the provisions concerning study contracts with day session students. See Decree No. 
5/1969. (VII.27.)MM of the Minister of Culture. Magyar KozJiony, No. 57, July 27, 1969. p. 573-76. 

For details concerning the bar examination and the practical work requirements of law students see Decree 
No. 6/1949. (VI. 1 r.)I.M. of the Minister of Justice in Magyar Koziony, No. 65, June 11, 1959. p. 541-46. 

^^“A NdpkOztdrsasdg ElnSki Tandesdnak 1958. dvi 1-7. szdmd hatdrozata a kivdld egyetemi (foiskolai, 
akaddmiai) hallgatdk kitiintetdsdrol” (Resolution No. 1-7 of 1958 of the President^! Council of the People’s 
Republic Concerning the Decoration of Outstanding University (College, Academy) Students). Magyar 
Koz^onyt No. 18, February 23, 1958. p. 166-67. 
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Bizottsag) in accordance with general directions outlined by the Govern- 
mentJ® 

The Committee operates under the guidance and supervision of the 
presidential board of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences (Magyav 
Tudomanyos Akademia). The president, secretary, and members of the 
Committee are appointed by the Government on recommendation by 
the Academy’s president. The members and officials of the Committee 
normally hold higher degrees and include some representatives from the 
ministries. To implement its responsibilities, the Committee establishes 
special committees for various scientific fields. Appeals from Committee 
decisions may be filed with the president of the Academy. 



Table 40. — ^Number of persons holding science degrees, by degree level: 1961-66 



Year 


Doctor of 
science 


Candidate in 
science 


Aspirature in 
science 


1961 

1962 




“303 

^07 


1,806 

1,996 

2,212 

2,403 

2,518 

2,776 


1,714 


1963 




Ov 1 


1 , 663 


1964 ^ 




<171 


1 , 300 
970 


J966 




Q f J. 


1966... 




004 


684 






410 


558 



SOURCE OP DATA: Statiaztikai hkcnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p, 361, 



The Aspirature 

The first step in earning the degree of Candidate-in-Science is the 
aspirature, which may be obtained either through a scholarship or 
through correspondence courses. The participants are selected by the 
Scientific Qualification Committee through public competitions and ad- 
mittance examinations. To be eligible for the aspirature, candidates 
must have completed a university or college course must have worked at 
least 3 years following graduation, must have acquired specialized 
knowledge in a specific area, must show an inclination toward scientific 
research, and must be under 35 years of age. Exemptions from some of 
these requirements may be granted by the Committee. 

The “scholarship aspirature” students receive a State scholarship and 
prepare for their Candidate-in-Science degree at an assigned scientific 
organization for 3 years. The “correspondence aspirature” students con- 
tinue to work at their regular jobs but are given special paid time off 
and leaves of absence to prepare for the degree.^i 

All aspirature students work under the guidance of an “aspirature 
leader” appointed by the Scientific Qualification Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the university departments in the various areas. Preparation of 
the candidates in philosophy and languages is the responsibility of the 
universities. 

N<fpk6zt^rsas^g Eln5ki Tan^cs^nak 1963. dvi 19. sz^mii tSrvenycrcju rcndcicte a tudomanyos mind- 
sitdsrol ds a tudomanyos fokozatokrdl” (Decree No. 19. of 1963 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Re- 
public Concerning the Scientific Qualification System and the Scientific Degrees). Magyar Kozlony, No. 57, 
August 14, 1963, p. 413-16, as amended by Decree No. 19 of 1967 of the Presidential Council and implemented 
by Government Decree No. 20/1963. (VIII. 14.). See Magyar Kozlony, cited above, p. 416-24. 

^*“A niunkaugyi miniszter 4/1965. (X.3.)MuM szdmd rendelete az dsztondijas aspirdnsok ds dsztdndijas 
doktorjelOltek munkaviszonydval ds tdrsadalom-biztositdsdval kapcsolatos egyes kdrddsek szabdlyozds^rdl” 
decree No. 4/1965. (X.3.)MuM of the Minister of Labor Concerning the Regulation of Certain Questions 
R< lating to the Social Security and Employment of Aspirature Students and Doctoral Candidates with Scholar- 
ships). Magyar Kozlony, No. 56, October 3, 1965. p. 520-22. 
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The Candidate-in-Science Degree 

The degree of Candidate-in-Science may be awarded to scholarship 
and correspondence-course aspirature students, as well as to others not 
participating in this form of training who fulfill certain conditions. 
These latter must have graduated from a university or college, must 
have engaged in scientific work, must have prepared and defended a dis- 
sertation that reveals new scientific results in the service of social 
progress, and must have passed special examinations. 

Given by special scientific committees appointed by the Scientific 
Qualifying Committee in cooperation with the universities, the examina- 
tions cover the candidate’s fields, philosophy, and foreign languages. 
Permission to defend one’s dissertation is granted only after it has been 
dicussed by the candidate’s colleagues at his place of work. Normally, the 
defense is public; either the entire text or excerpts from it are published 
in a specialized journal. When he has successfully defended his disserta- 
tion, the candidate is qualified to receive the degree of Candidate-in- 
Science. 

There are no age limits for either the candidate-in-science or doctoral 
candidates as there are for candidates for the aspirature. Moreover, there 
are no definite legal requirements as to the number of years a candidate 
may take to complete the degree rquirements except that the Scientific 
Qualification Committee may demand that the candidate-in-science 
again take the degree examinations if he submits his dissertation 5 years" 
after first taking them.'^^ 



The Doctorate 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Science enjoy special scholar- 
ships or paid leaves to prepare for the degree at an institution to which 
they are assigned for this purpose by the Committee. 

Candidates for the doctoral degree must fulfill the following condi- 
tions: (a) have earned the degree of Candidate-in-Science, unless ex- 
empted by the Scientific Qualification Committee; (b) have worked for 
at least 3 years after receiving the Candidate-in-Science degree in some 
branch of science, with significant scientific results; and (c) prepare and 
defend a doctoral dissertation that is based on independent scientific 
work, sets forth new scientific results, and serves social process. Condi- 
tions and procedures for the dissertation’s defense are similar to those 
applying to the Candidate-in-Science dissertation. Doctoral candidates 
who have an outstanding secondary school and university record and 
who pass the doctoral examination summa cum laude are awarded a 
special doctoral degree and diploma, “Promotio sub auspiciis Rei Pub- 
licae Popularis,” given together with a gold ring bearing the emblem of 
the People’s Republic.'^^ 

Holders of higher scientific degrees (table 40) have special advantages 



« Article 13 of Decree No. 19 of 1963 of the Presidendal Council cited above^ 

7S«/ 



Article 13 ot uecree ino. oi oi me jncaiucm-ia. , w ^ 

'‘A N<«pk6zt^rsasdg ElnSki Tandesdnak 1958. 1-6 szimii hat^rozata a kitUntetc^ses doktorriavat^irdl 

^Resolution No 1-6 of 1958 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the Awarding of 
Doctoral Degrees with Honors). Magyar KozlSny, No. 18, February 23. 1958. p. 166. For information on the 
medical docto ate, see p. 115-18. 
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when jobs are being filled and grants awarded. In return, they are obli- 
gated to pursue scientific work, help maintain the supply of trained 
scientific workers, and serve the cause of social progress. 

Under government-established conditions, foreigners may also earn 
Hungarian scientific degrees. 



Evaluation of Foreign Degrees 

Foreigners permanently settled in Hungary and Hungarians who have 
studied and earned a degree abroad may have their records evaluated 
and tlidr diplomas equated with those granted by Hungarian institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The procedure is relatively simple: An applicant must submit his 
foreign diploma, a copy of his transcript, and his citizenship or residency 
papers to the faculty or institution of his particular specialty. In the 
absence of such a faculty or institution, the applicant must send his 
documents to the Ministry of Culture. If a faculty (school) renders an 
unfavorable decision, the applicant may appeal to the rector (if the uni- 
versity has several faculties) or (in the case of all other institutions) to 
the minister who exercises direct control over the particular facultyJ^ 



Enrollment 

In order to satisfy the requirements of Hungary’s increasingly indus- 
trialized economy, the Government laid more and more stress after 
World War II on training engineers and technicians. They were of 
course to be trained in such a manner as to become not only profes- 
sionally competent but also ideologically and politically reliable. 

The pre-War (1937-38) figures for higher education contrast sharply 
with the post-Warones (1966-67), as shown below: 

1937-38 1966-67 



Institutions 16 92 

Instructors 1,724 8,889 

Students 11,747 89,544 



Of the entire 11,747 students in 1937-38, only 14.5 percent were 
women; but of the entire 89,544 in 1966-67, the day session alone 
(52,327 students) was 43.3 percent women.'^^ 

Of the 92 institutions identified in 1966-67 as offering higher educa- 
tion, 48 were in fact higher technikums — that is, technical schools that 

“A mi5vcl6d<?s(igyi minisztcr 8/1963, (XII,30,)MM rcndclctc a kiUf51di fclsooktat^si int<?zm<?nyck dltal 
ki^IIitott oklcvclck honosit^ssJrdl” (Decree No, 8/1963, (XII.30,)MM of the Minister of Culture Concerning the 
Evaluation of Diplomas Issued by Foreign Institutions of Higher Learning). Magyaf Kozlony^ No. 94, December 
30, 1963. p. 733-34, as amended by D< cree No. 1/1966. (V.7.)MM of the Minister of Culture. For the latter 
decree see Magyar Koziony, No, 30, May 7, 1966, p. 274. 

The conditions under which Hungarians may study abroad arc carefully regulated by law. Sec “A Magyar 
Forradalrai Munk^s-Paraszt Kormilny 1020/1968. (VI.19.) sz^mu hat^rozata magyar ;Illampolg^roknak 
ktilfOldi tanint<5zctckbcn folytatandd tanulmdnyairdl” (Resolution No. 1020/1968. (VI.19.) of the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Studies by Hungarian Citizens in Foreign Educa- 
tional Institutions). Magyar Koziony^ No. 49, June 19, 1968. p. 532. 

Of the entire 1 1,747 students in 1937-38, only 14,5 percent were women; but of the entire 89,544 in 1966-67, 
the day session alone (52,327) students was 43.3 percent women.’® 

Statisticai Pocket Book oj Hungary 1967^ op. cit. p. 182. 
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might most accurately be termed specialized postsecondary schools^® 
The total enrollment count for 1966-67 (89,544) must therefore take 
cognizance of the fact that these technikums alone accounted for three 
large segments of that enrollment: 4,159 students in agriculture, 2,968 in 
economics, and 13,074 in poly technical (industrial) classes (table 41). 
These segments totaled 20,201. 



Table 41. — ^Number of students in higher education institutions, by specialized 
field: 1960-61 and 1964-65— :67 j and percent which enrollment in each field 
constitutes of the entire enrollment: 1966— 67 



Field of 
specialization 


i960-61 


1964-65 


1966-66 


1966-67 


Percent of 
entire 1966-67 
enrollment 


Total 


44,685 


91,923 


93,967 


89,544 


100.0 


Agriculture 


3,308 


9,834 


10,112 


9,063 


10.1 


[In technikums 

Art - 


0 

831 


U,98S 

873 


6,061 

858 


J^,169 

1,149 


4.6] 

1.3 


Economics 


2,390 


6,718 


7,486 


7,693 


8.6 


[In technikums 


0 




2,670 

3,936 


2,968 


S,S] 


Law.. 


3,827 


4,332 


3,766 


4.2 


Medicine 


6,744 

2,964 

865 


6,662 


6,776 


6,904 


7.7 


Natural sciences 


6,070 

912 


5,779 


5,522 


6.2 


Pharmacy 


909 


865 


1.0 


Philosophy- - 


3,906 

486 


7,399 


7,164 


6,838 

821 


7.6 


Physical education 


904 


885 


0.9 


Polytechnical education - - 


12,349 

0 


30,408 

9,968 


32,864 


32,404 


36.2 


[In technikums 


12, 


1S,07J^ 


U-6] 


Remedial education 


330 


3 713 


8 em 


668 


0.7 


Teacher-training colleges.- 


4,661 

1,687 


11,414 

3,899 

1,185 


11,338 


9,556 


10.7 


Teacher-training institutes 


3,42'? 


: 2,838 


3.1 


Teacher-training institutes for kinder- 
garten teachers 


712 


1,124 


884 


1.0 


Veterinary medicine 


626 


610 


620 


584 


0.7 













* Figures cover day and evening sessions and correspondence courses. 

^ Data relesed at beginning of academic year. 

3 Includes data of the Institute for Training Instructors of Motor-Disorder Victims (MozodaBiriiltek 
Neveldkipzd is NevelointSzete), 

SOURCE OF DATA: Stahaztikai Svkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 348. 

The 1937-38 — 1966-67 enrollment contrasts carry over into figures for 
specialized fields, as disclosed below: 



1937-38 1966-67 





Number 


Percent of 


Number 


Percent of 






total en- 




total en- 






rollment 




rollment 


Architecture and engineering — 


..... 1,052 


9.0 


32,404 


36.2 


Law — 


-- 4,671 


39.8 


3,755 


4.2 



Placement of Graduates 



According to a decree adopted in 1961,'^® higher education graduates 
were to undergo a compulsory 2-year probation (only 1 year if they 



wSee p.S6. 

Stiitistical Pocket Book of Hungary 1967 ^ op. cit. p. 182. 

Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Kormdny 21/1961. (V.25.) szdmu rendelete a felsoiskoldk 
nappali tagozatdn v«5gzok foglalkoztat^sirdl” (Decree No. 21/1961. (V.25.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Employment of the Day-Session Graduates of the Institutions of 
Higher Learning). Magyar Kogjtony^ No. 39, May 25, 1961. p. 332-33. 
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had already had 1 year of practical training) at enterprises or organiza- 
tions specified by the ministries. The sphere and conditions of employ- 
ment were restricted by the decree. 

In November 1967, the Council of Ministers adopted a new system for 
placing and employing college graduates, stipulating that they “can be 
employed without restrictions and according to the general regula- 
tions.’”^*^ Under this new system, graduates will find employment accord- 
ing to three methods: (1) looking for their own jobs, (2) entering com- 
petitions conducted by enterprises, and (3) seeking employment-agency 
help. If a graduate holds an enterprise- or organization-granted scholar- 
ship that obligates him to work for the grantor after his graduation, he 
would not look for a job. 

Placing medical-university graduates (i.e., pharmacists and physicians), 
and graduates of agronomic universities and teacher-training colleges 
and institutes will continue to be the responsibility of the ministry hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the particular institution. 

This new system for placing and employing college graduates was 
adopted in accordance with the principles of “economic mechanization’’ 
(“Libermanism’’), also introduced in 1967, which welds to the socialist 
economy the price-and-market mechanism that is characteristic of a 
capitalist economy. 



Table 42. — Number of students in the first and last years of their studies in day 
and evening sessions and correspondence courses of higher education institutions, 
by specialized field: 1960-61 and 1964-65 — 1966-67^ 



1960-61 


1964-66 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Field of First 

specialization year 


Last 

year 


First 

year 


Last 

year 


First 

year 


Last 

year 


First 

year 


Last 

year 



DAY SESSION 



Total 


8,369 


4,350 


14,112 


9,638 


14,154 


10,669 


14,389 


11,896 


Agriculture 


719 


360 


2,090 


1,725 


2,076 


1,719 


1,943 


1,764 


[In iechnikums 


0 


0 


1,S15 

207 


1,U5 


1,288 

167 


1,091 


i,m 


1,106] 


Art 


163 


166 


174 


166 


299 


202 


Economics 


358 


184 


770 


494 


909 


640 


945 


832 


[In iechniknms 


0 


0 


US 


121 


360 


201 


U06 


277] 


Law 


278 


0 


370 


254 


346 


276 


426 


321 


Medicine 


1,108 


814 


1,249 


1,063 


1,242 


977 


1,171 


1,154 


Natural sciences 


791 


279 


1,076 


644 


1,062 


749 


1,060 


111 


Pharmacy 


242 


209 


232 


218 


228 


227 


227 


226 


Philosophy 


538 


255 


860 


446 


788 


523 


662 


709 


Physical education 


92 


44 


114 


92 


106 


81 


74 


108 


Polytechnical education 


2,269 


1,138 


4,616 


2,497 


6,031 


3,156 


6,364 


3,738 


[In iechnikums 


0 


0 


1,860 


6J!^6 


2,259 


1,0U7 


2,729 


1,852 


Remedial education 


66 


43 


56 


69 


66 


67 


65 


78 


Teacher-training colleges .. „ 


612 


489 


1,314 


677 


1,128 

632 


923 


990 


925 


Teacher-training institutes. 
Teacher-training institutes 


724 


0 


730 


812 


763 


719 


678 


for kindergarten teachers. 


269 


266 


292 


276 


276 


280 


324 


265 


Veterinary medicine 


140 


114 


137 


117 


130 


124 


120 


119 



Nipsiabadsdg (People’s Freedom), Budapest, November 3 and 4, 1967. 
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Field of 
specialization 



Total- 



Agriculture 

Art 

Economics 

[In technikums- 

Law 

Medicine 



1960-61 



First 

year 



Last 

year 



1964-65 



First 

year 



Last 

year 



1965-66 



First 

year 



Lasr 

year 



1966-67 



First 

year 



Last 

year 



EVENING SESSION 



Natural sciences 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Polytechnical education - 

[In technikums 

Remedial education 2 



Teacher-training colleges _ . 
Teacher-training institutes. 
TeacheirTtraining institutes 
for kindergarten 
teachers- 



Total- 



Agriculture — 

[In technikums 

Art 

Economics 

[In technikums^ 

Law 

Medicine 



Nat\iral sciences 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Polytechnical education. 

[In technikums 

Remedial education 



Teacher-training colleges - 
Teacher-training institutes 
Teacher-training institutes 
for kindergarten 
teachers 



965 


49 


4,806 


961 


3,685 


2,230 


2,730 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


14 


18 


0 


0 


0 


0 


759 


329 


881 


450 


790 


0 


0 


28U 


0 


293 


0 


337 


0 


0 


430 


223 


283 


181 


239 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


44 


10 


137 


7 


111 


25 


64 


0 


0 


410 


164 


279 


187 


138 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


912 


39 


3,044 


224 


2,113 


1,364 


1,499 


0 


0 


1,507 


26 


1,209 


818 


1,152 


0 


0 


26 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CORRESPONDEl 


>JCE COl 


JRSES 




. 5,285 


1,032 


11,079 


4,332 


8,081 


6,603 


5,029 


483 


132 


1,740 


693 


1,394 


1,255 


845 


0 


0 


1,161 


383 


893 


912 


S8k 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


10 


461 


144 


610 


173 


657 


307 


' 741 


0 


0 


392 


87 


U5 


178 


519 


954 


352 


478 


256 


348 


277 


224 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


118 


0 


1,093 


60 


397 


156 


183 


540 


3 132 


1,141 


275 


519 


470 


340 


71 


32 


178 


122 


146 


104 


98 


677 


240 


2,039 


616 


2,322 


1.019 


1,803 


0 


0 


1,185 


217 


1,513 


^ 58 k 


1,276 


55 


0 


129 


48 


76 


51 


79 


- 1,467 


0 


2,860 


1,342 


1,595 


2,072 


500 


271 


0 


. 458 


483 


340 


593 


145 


188 


0 


353 


264 


270 


I 299 


61 



2,505 



0 

0 

457 

183 

236 

0 

21 

222 

0 

1,569 

1,066 

0 

0 

0 



6,810 



1,153 
81 U\ 
0 

317 

166] 

218 

0 

204 

558 

110 

1,043 

638] 

79 

2,528 

366 



234 



* Data released at beginning of academic year, 

2 Figures of the Institute for Training Instructors of Motor-Disorder Victims (MozgdssSrilUek Nevelo- 
kepzo is Nevelointizete). 

2 Does not include enrollment of extension department (szakositd tagozat). 

SOURCE OF DATA: Staiisztikai ivkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p, 349-50. 

The Teaching Faculty 

Ranks and Titles 

Aside from physical education instructors and teaching fellows (train- 
ees), the teaching faculty in higher education includes the ranks of 
professor (tandr), docens or docent (equivalent to the American associate 
professor), assistant professor {adjunktus), and assistant (tandrseged). 

University professors are appointed by the Council of Ministers;®® 

*®The Council of Ministers exercises this prerogative through the minister having direct jurisdiction over 
the particular institution. ‘‘A Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Korm^ny 1008/1968. (III.24.) szdmu 
hat^rozata az egyetemi tanarok kinevezdst^rol’ (Resolution No, 1008/1968, (III. 24.) of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Appointment of University Professors). Magyar Koziony, 
No. 25. March 24. 1968. p. 286. 
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professors at technikums, colleges, and institutes and docents at universi- 
ties and colleges, by the minister exercising jurisdiction over the par- 
ticular institution.®^ 

In selecting professors, the Council of Ministers or the appropriate 
minister engages in competitive bidding and requests the President of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences to give his recommendation. If the 
minister making the appointment is not the Minister of Culture, he 
also requests the latter’s advice. Dispiissal of a professor is the exclusive 
responsibility of the minister exercising direct jurisdiction over the in- 
stitution where the professor is employed.®^ 

In addition to the faculty members just described, there are the so- 
called titular (cimzetes) professors and docents, all of whom are ap- 
pointed by the minister exercising jurisdiction over the school(s) where 
they are to be employed. He appoints them on the recommendation of 
the institution’s rector or director and of the faculty council. In an in- 
stitution having several schools, the deans of these schools initially make 
their recommendations to the rector. 

The rank of titular professor or docent can be awarded to persons who 
have already earned the degree of Candida te-in-Science or Doctor of 
Science and who — 

1 . Show a capacity for pursuing independent study in one of the sciences taught 
at the university. 

2. Have served at least 2 years as visiting lecturer at a university. 

3. Are not employed as part of the regular teaching faculty at any higher edu- 
cation institution.®* 

The minister who has jurisdiction normally appoints a titular profes- 
sor or a docent as department chairman to direct and supervise the de- 
partment’s activities. The chairman’s duties also require him to approve 
the departmental work plan for lectures and practical class work. 

Recruitment of teaching faculty is conducted on a competitive basis. 
Young members in a department who are interested in receiving a 
permanent appointment, instructors at other higher education institu- 
tions, and qualified persons employed in fields other than teaching may 
apply for vacant positions. Recent graduates may apply for a position as 
assistant. 

Work Load and Salary 

Theoretically, members of the teaching faculty lecture (or conduct 
practical classes) for only 81/2 hours a week.®^ Their work load, however, 
includes not only lecture hours but also standard departmental respon- 
sibilities. In addition, they (especially ones of high rank) are expected 
to devote much of their spare time to research and writing for publication. 

Teaching faculty are entitled to a salary raise every 3 years. At a 

Article 9 of Decree No. 22/1962 cited above. 

Article 4 of Resolution No. 1008/1968 cited above. , , / 

«*”A mdveIod«?sagyi miniszter 1/1963. (II.24.)MM szdmd rendelete a cimzetes egyetemi (foiskolai) tand- 
rokrdUs doceniekrol” (Decree No. 1/1963. (II.24.)MMof the Minister of Culture Concerning the Titular 
University (College) Professors and Docents). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 10, February 24, 1963. p. 58-59. 

The teaching system in higher education is rather rigid, instructors being bound to follow the programs, 
curriculums, and syllabuses prescribed by the central educational authorities, see Articles 10-14 of Decree 
No. 22/1962, cited above. 
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regular university, the 1965 beginning salary of a professor without 
previous teaching experience was 3,350 forints per month. The highest 
monthly salary for a full professor was 4,650 forints. At teacher-training 
colleges, the teaching faculty that year had a somewhat lower salary scale: 
from 2,750 to 4,050 forints per month; at teacher-training institutes, 
from 1,900 to 3,450. The 1965 supplementary monthly forint allowances 
were scaled as follows: rector — 1,900; university dean — 1,200; director 
of a teacher-training college or institute — 1,000; department chairman — 
300. (In 1965, the official exchange rate was 11.74 forints to the U.S. 
dollar. See footnote 54, chapter III.) 

Members of the teaching faculty are covered by a general law concern- 
ing pensions, with retirement eligibility at age 60 for men and 55 for 
women. In most cases, however, they do not retire until the age of 65 
or 70. They are entitled to an annual vacation of 48 days and in excep- 
tional cases may be given a 3-month sabbatical leave to complete a book 
or accomplish something similar. 

Members of the teaching faculty belong to the higher education sec- 
tion of the Teachers Union.®® 



Extra-Academic Activities 

Under certain conditions, higher education institutions as institutions 
and individual members of the teaching staff (table 43) may engage in 
extra-academic activities of a j,Jentific or technical nature. In such an 
activity, the institution or staff member might — 

1. Test materials and equipment in a laboratory. 

2. Test models. 

3. Work to improve new technical processes; prepare new materials and chemi- 
cals. 

4. Prepare and submit expert opinions and advice. 

5. Prepare technical plans. 

6. Prepare technical equipment, give technical supervision, or render a similar 
service. 

Work of this type may be accepted for an institution by its head only, 
and only if the work falls within the framework of the institution’s regu- 
lar work, requires advanced scientific training, helps further the sci- 
entific and educational development of the young inijtructors, does not 
interfere with the institution’s scientific-educational responsibilities, and 
will not require equipment or personnel beyond what the institution al- 
ready has. These stipulations and the payment to be made to the institu- 
tion for the services are spelled out in a contract. 

Individual members of the teaching staff may assume extra-academic 
responsibilies only with the written consent of the head of the institu- 
tion, and this consent depends upon the department chairman’s recom- 
mendation. Payment for an individual’s services is made to the institu- 
tion. The general criteria for his acceptance of an extra-academic assign- 

« World Survey of Education. IV. Higher Education, pp. ci' p. 591 and 593. For the salary scales that were in 
effect in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s see Cabinet Dei^.^e No. 26/1956. (IX.2.)^.T. in Magyar Koglony, No. 
76, September 2. 1956. p. 465^7. 
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merit and the contract provisions are similar to those applying to an 
institution.®® 



I 



The Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
Scope and Functions 

Hungary’s highest scientific institution, entrusted with the advance- 
ment of science and the organization, direction, and synchronization of 
pure and applied research, is the Hungarian Academy of Sciences {Ma- 
gyar Tudomdnyos Akademia). Under its auspices or that of its scientific 
institutions are conducted many of the extra-academic activities of the 
scientific and instructional staff of higher education institutions. Al- 
though mar. y of these staff members are also members of the Academy 
and work for its various institutes, the Academy itself (unlike the USSR 
Academy of Sciences) does not conduct formal graduate studies. Such 
studies and programs leading to a higher degree are offered by the uni- 
versities. The Academy, however, plays an important role in the opera- 
tion of the Scientific Qualification Committee concerned with the award- 
ing of degrees.®'^ 

The Academy is based on its pre-World War II organizational-scien- 
tific structure as modified in 1949 by Law XXVII and further regulated 
in 1960 by Law No. 24.®® 

The Academy’s function is to — 

1. Promote the development of individuals engaged in scientific work and help 
them in their scientific activities. 

2. Expand conditions and opportunities for scientific research and publication of 
scientific books and periodicals. 

3. Nurture and develop international relations for Hungarian science. 

The Academy operates under the immediate supervision and direction 
of the Government. In this role, the Government — 

1. Decides what tasks shall be entrusted to the Academy in its work of directing 
the country’s scientific life. 

2. Approves the Academy’s organizational structure and the bylaws which its 
general assembly has adopted. 

3. Supervises the Academy’s activities that are related to its direction of the 
country’s scientific life. 

The Academy’s scientific activities are conducted in the institutes 
operating under the Academy’s various sections, in the scientific in- 

Until June 30, 1969, the extra-academic assignments of universities and colleges were regulated by the fol- 
lowing decree: “A muvclod^siigyi miniszter 5/1958. (XI.7.)M.M. sz^mu rcndclctc az egyetemek 6i fSiskoldk ^1- 
tal v^gzett kiilso megbizdsok szabtilyozds^rdl” (Decree No. 5/1958. (XI.7,)M.M. of the Minister of Culture Con- 
cerning the Regulation of Extra-Mural Work Assumed by the Universities and Colleges). Magyar Kozlony, No. 
102, November 7, 1958. p. 740-43 (this decree was abrogated by Decree No. 7/1968. (IX.IO.)MM of the Minister 
of Culture; for text, sec Magyar Kozlony, No. 74, September 18, 1968. p. 694.); “Az dpitdstigyi ministzer 7/1959. 
(V.6.)£.M. szdmu rcndclctc az egyetemek 6s foiskoldk iiltal vdgczhcto muszaki tervezdsi tcvdkcnysdgrol” 
(Decree No. 7/1959. (V.6.)]£.M. of the Minister of Constructions Concerning the Technical Planning Work 
that Can Be Assumed by Universities and Colleges). Magyar Koziony, No. 50, May 6, 1959. op. cit. p. 352-53. 

«7Sccp. 127-28. 

•8 “A Ndpkoztdrsasdg Elndki Tandesdnak 1960 dvi 24. szdmu tOrvdnycrcju rcndclctc a Magyar Tudomdnyos 
Akaddmiardl” (Decree No. 24 of 1960 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences). Magyar Kozlony^ Budapest, No. 88, October 15, 1960. p. 615-16. 





















stitutes of various ministries, or in institutions of higher education (ap- 
pendix D). ^ ^ 

Besides organizing and conducting scientific activities as such, the 
Academy also engages in certain related activities. Among other things, 

1. Supports individual, collective, and institutional scientific research and con- 
tracts for scientific projects. 

2. Organizes scientific meetings, congresses, and symposia and publishes books 

i and periodicals. 

3. Arranges for representatives of Hungarian science to maintain contact with 
foreign scientists and participate in foreign scientific congresses and symposia; 
and (under certain circumstances) for foreign scientists to take part in 
Academy activities. 

4. Cooperates with other scientific and technical associations and related insti- 
tutions to improve the general cultural level of the Hungarian people.*® 

Membership 

Academy members are divided into the following categories: honorary, 
external, regular, and corresponding. The number of regular and cor- 
I responding members is determined each year; they are elected by the 

I general assembly on recommendation of the presidium board of direc- 

tors or the directors of State and social organizations. Foreigners can be 
j elected only as honorary or external members. 

I From 1961 to 1966 the total of regular and corresponding members 

I each year was the following: 



t 1961 


157 






i 1962 


158 


1 C7U A — 

1965 





\ 1963 


155 


1966 


— 

161 



Organization and Structure 

The Academy is organized as follows: general assembly, board of di- 
rectors, presidential council, divisions, committees; and subordinated 
enterprises, institutions, laboratories, libraries, and research groups. 
Each organizational entity has a chairman, a deputy chairman, and a 
number of secretaries as required by its size. 

The highest organ of the Academy is the general assembly (kozgyules). 
Its duties are to — 

1. Set up guidelines for the Academy’s activities and determine its scientific- 
political objectives. 

2. Evaluate and approve the directors’ report concerning the Academy’s work. 

3. Approve and amend the Academy’s statutes. 

4. Establish, reorganize, or consolidate divisions. 

5. Elect the president, vice presidents, secretary general, deputy secretaries gen- 
eral, and members of the board of directors. 

6. Elect new members. 

Aur(?l Hencz. A muvelodesi intesynenyek es a muvdodisigazgat&s fejlodise^ op. cit. p. 226. 

StatiszUkai hvkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kozponti SUtisztikal Hivatal, 1967. p. 361. 
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7. Settle appeals against the board of directors’ decisions regarding ousters. 

8. Make decisions on all matters when requested by the board of directors. 



The president of the Academy is appointed with the concurrence of 
the Presidential Council of the Hungarian People’s Republic and the 
other officers on the board of directors are appointed with the Govern- 
ment’s approval. 

The board of directors (elndkseg) consists of the president, vice-presi- 
dents, the secretary general, deputy secretaries general, division secre- 
taries, and elected members. The president, vice-president, secretary gen- 
eral, and deputy secretaries general constitute the presidential council 
of the Academy (elnoksegi tandcs). 

The Academy’s scientific tasks are carried out under the auspices of its 
divisions (osztdlyok) and the institutes subordinated to them.®^ Each 
division includes a number of specialized scientific committees (bizottsd- 
gok) in charge of a specific resarch area. In the late 1960’s the Academy 
had the following nine divisions 



Agricultural sciences 
Biological sciences 
Chemical sciences 
Linguistics and literature 
Mathematical and physical sciences 



Medical sciences 
Psychology 

Social-historical sciences 
Technical sciences 



The social-historical division, for example, includes the following com- 
mittees: 



Archeology 
Art history 
Economics 
Education 



History 

Philosophy 

Political science and law 
Sociology 



Geography 

In the early 1960’s the Academy’s library consisted of 636,000 books, 
136,000 periodicals, 246,000 manuscripts, and 6,000 microfilms. The 
library was built up from 30,000 volumes donated by Count Jdzsef 
Qoseph) Teleki in 1826. 

The Publishing House of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences {Aka- 
demiai Kiado) was founded in the 1830’s and recognized in its present 
form in 1950. It publishes, both in Hungarian and foreign languages, 
books approved by the board of directors. Each year it produces approxi- 
mately 200 books and 80 periodicals in Hungarian and other languages.®^ 



®^For details on the Academy’s research institutes, see Zolt^n HaI4sz,.ed. Cultural Life in Hungary. Budapest: 
Pannonia Press, 1966. p. 76-81 . For a list of major Hungarian research institutes, see appendix D of the present 
publication. For details on the Psychological Institute, see p. 163-64 of the present publication. 

”Ibid. p. 73. For details on the Pedagogical Committee, see p. 164-65 of the present publication. • 

»» Among the foreign-language periodicals of the Academy are: Acta Agronomica; Acta Anti^a; ActaArcheo- 
logjica; Acta Bioiogica; Acta Botanica; Acta Chimica; Acta Chirurgica; Acta Ethnographica; Acta Geologica; Acta Htshnae 
Artum; Acta Historica; Acta Juridica; Acta Linguistica; Acta Litter aria; Acta Mathematica; Acta Medica; Acta Micro- 
bioiogica; Acta Morphologica; Acta Orientalia; Acta Paediatrica; Acta Physica; Acta Phystologica; Acta 
Veterinaria; Acta Zoologica; Studia Archaeologica; Studia Historica: Studia Musicologica; and Studia Slavica, Ibid. p. 75. 
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Table 43. — ^Total number of staff members in the five higher education depart- 
ments and in selected fields of those departments; and number of 
instructors and researchers: 1966^ 



Department and field 



Grand Total 

Agronomic Sciences 



TotaL 



Selected Fields: 

Animal husbandry and veterinary med- 
icine 

Legumiculture and gardening 

Mechanization of agriculture 



Medical Sciences 



Total - 



Natural Sciences 



Totals 



Selected Fields: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Mathematics - . 
Physics 



Social Sciences 



Total. 



Selected Fields: 

Arts 

Economics 

Education 

Geography 

History 

Languages and literature- 

PhUosophy 

Political science and law- 



Technical Sciences 



TotaL 



Selected Fields: 

Chemical industry 

Construction 

Pood industry 

Light industry , 

Machines, tools, and telecommunications 

Metallurgy— 

Mining 

Power economy 

Transportation 



Staff 



Department 

and 

field 


Total 


Instructors * 


Researchers 


708 


11,359 


6,946 


601 


' lOS 


1,867 


57h 


128 


26 


326 


140 


31 


31 


572 


190 


65 


10 


151 


82 


3 


122 


2,790 


l,9h7 


90 


16S 


3,058 


1,571 


281 


^ ' 43 


749 


332 


78 


44 


1,177 


522 


100 


18 


204 


101 


6 


34 


405 


336 


16 


20 


485 


264 


30 


216 


1,892 


1,58U 


58 


10 


102 


83 


13 


28 


342 


277 


10 


16 


161 


131 


10 


13 


86 


64 


0 


21 


115 


102 


3 


59 


467 


397 


16 


30 


439 


381 


1 


37 


152 


129 


2 


102 


2,257 


1,270 


9U 


11 


392 


177 


25 


11 


210 


150 


7 


2 


37 


18 


4 


1 


26 


12 


0 


42 


1,039 


623 


27 


5 


72 


28 


9 


4 


71 


29 


6 


5 


90 


47 


3 


9 


103 


66 


a 



^ January through December. 

2 Instructors are expected to spend about 20 percent of their work time on research. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Statisztikai evkdnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatalp 1967. p. 360. 
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Vni. Teachers and Teacher Education 



Postwar Problems and Objectives 

Soon after Hungary’s liberation on April 4, 1945, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the country’s planned democratic reorganization re- 
quired, as a first priority, reorganization of the antiquated educational 
system. This in turn demanded not only that the anti-democratic charac- 
teristics of the old system be eliminated but that the existing teacher 
corps be retrained and a new corps trained from the ground up. 

These objectives became the subject of nationwide, often passionate, 
debates that involved the emerging governmental and political leaders 
and the leading educators, many of whom had suffered under the previ- 
ous regimes.^ The issues acquired a momentum of their own, when, with 
the return of relative stability, stock was taken of the losses in school 
buildings^ and of the available teaching force. Though the losses in 
physical facilities of education were staggering, they seemed to be over- 
shadowed by the chronic teacher shortage. This problem was further 
aggravated by the qualitative shortcomings of many of the available 
teachers. 

The qualitative weaknesses of these teachers could be traced partly to 
their inadequate preparation in the subjects they had to teach in the 
upper elementary and general secondary schools and to the antiquated, 
if not reactionary, educational philosophy of the normally church- 
oriented teacher-training institutes from which they graduated.^ 



Retraining 

Responding to public clamor for reorganization and revitalization of 
the educational system, the then Ministry of Religion and Education 
(Valias es Kdzoktatdsugyi Miniszterium,) adopted a series of measures cal- 
culated to assure democratization of the educational process. 

*Tht most important contributions to the debate were collected and published in the following volume: 
Demokr&cia es Kozneveles (Democracy and Public Education). Budapest: Orsz^gos K6znevel<5si Tandcs, 1945. 

2 According to former Minister of Culture Tibor Erdey-Grdz, in Hungary as a whole about 30 percent of all 
the classrooms were destroyed and 50 percent were damaged. The destruction was even more extensive in 
Budapest where as a result of the long siege of December 1944-February 1945 not a single school remained intact. 
Gyula Simon Jdzsef Szarka. A magyar nepi demokracta neveUsugyenek tortenete (History of the Educational Sys- 
tem of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Budapest: TankOnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 10. 

* Until the 1948 reorganization of the educational system 79 percent of the teacher-training institutes for boys 
and 90 percent of such institutes for girls were under church control. Gyula Bizd. ‘‘ Az ^Italinos-iskolai nevelo- 
kdpzds alakul^sa 1945-tol” (The Evolution of Teacher Training for the General Schools Since 1945). In: Tanul-^ 
m&nyok a magyar nepi demokracta nevelestortenetebol (Studies in the History of Education in the Hungarian People’s 
Republic.) Budapest: Vol. I. Pedagdgiai TudomiCnyos Intdzet, 1961. p. 259. 
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One of the most important of such measures was the organization of a 
series of lectures offered by recognized authorities in their respective 
fields. To the dismay of the four major political parties dominating the 
Provisional Government and the local governmental units, however, 
these lectures tended to emphasize artistic and literary subjects at the ex- 
pense of the then more pertinent historical and political subjects. The 
four parties further criticized the retraining program under which the 
directors of provincial school districts (videki tankeruleti foigazgatok), 
many of them diehard reactionaries, were empowered to select teachers 
for the program.^ 

In light of the political criticisms against the program and of the 
Government’s immediate postwar-months experience, the Ministry reor- 
ganized the content of the retraining courses for academic year 1946-47.° 
Although those courses now placed greater emphasis on socioeconomic 
and political subjects,® nevertheless, along with gradual changes in the 
political-governmental structure of the Soviet-dominated East European 
countries, demands became ever more vocal for retraining and further 
training of teachers along “progressive, Marxist lines.’”’^ 

A new 3-year retraining program was launched at the beginning of 
academic year 1947-48. Although techniques and training methods re- 
mained unchanged (continuing to emphasize the lecture-discussion 
method), subject matter increasingly acquired a political coloration. 
Lectures gradually tended to question the fundamental assumptions of 
bourgeois democracy and then, with increasing conviction, to emphasize 
the virtues of “socialism.” Teachers were subjected to intensive 4-month 
courses offered by “progressive” l^,cturers. 

With the country transformed into a “people’s democracy” in 1949, 
the role of the Communist Party in educational matters became decisive. 
The March 1950 Party decisions served as an impetus for training propa- 
gandists to take over teacher retraining in the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

A new decree of the Ministry of Culture stipulated that 2-year^eacher 
retraining courses be introduced. These courses were to have a pre- 
scribed curriculum aiming at the “advancement of scientific socialism 
. . . and at raising the professional qualification of the teachers through 
the application of Marxism-Leninism.”® 

In summer 1950, an intensive 4-week program was launched to train 
propagandists for the teacher-retraining courses. During the 1950-51 
academic year the number of participants in these retraining courses 
reached about 10,000, mostly elementary and secondary school teachers, 
with the beginning of 1951, kindergarten teachers were also included. 

The retraining program was built on a system of collective work 



* Tanulm&nyok a ncvelistudom&ny korebSl, 1965 (Studies in Education, 1963). Budapest; Akaddmiai Kiadd, 1966. 
p 412-15 

sordcr No 91291/1946. III. P^l Bakonyi. “A pcdagdgusok ^tkdpzdsc ds tovdbbkdpzcsc” ( The Re- and 
Further Training of Teachers). In: Nevelhugyunk hUsz he, 1945^1964 (Twenty Years of Our Educational System, 

1945-1964). Budapest: Tankonyvkiadd, 1965. p. 564. , xt • r .i. \kt 

^ The courses included such topics as “The Place of the Hungarian Nation Among the Nations of the World 
and “The Relation of Teachers to Workers and Peasants.” Ibid. j l a ' 

The most important articles and speeches reflecting this new spirit were collected in Tov&bbhepzes bsdemokracia 
(Further Training and Democracy). Budapest: Egyetemi Nyomda, 1947. 

* Decree No. 1030-5T-15/1950. P^l Bakonyi, op. cit. p. 570. 
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(munkakozossegi rendszer). The work collectives operated under the 
auspices of the educational sections of the district councils. 

With teacher retraining well under way, the regime began to con- 
centrate its attention on the top school administrators. On November ..0, 
1950, it opened the first 3-month course for principals, especially those 
serving in the provinces. These so-called “principals’ schools aimed at 
both ideological and professional reorientation. 

By 1951, the Party and Government were ready to establish a perma- 
nent framework for further teacher training. Looking back to Soviet 
experience they first established the Budapest Institute for Further 
Teacher Training (Budapesti Pedagogus Tovdbbkepzo Intezet) in 1951 to 
serve the needs of Budapest’s educational system, and then in 1952 
formed the Central Institute for Further Teacher Training (Kozponti 
Pedagogus Tovdbbkepzo Intezet) to serve national educational needs.® 



Organization and Functions 

General guidelines concerning the organization and functions of 
teacher-education institutions were outlined in Article 20 of Law No. Ill 
of 1961.^® Thus, according to paragraphs 2-4 of the Article, kindergarten 
teachers and teachers for the lower elementary grades are to be trained 
in institutes (felsSfoku intdzetek),^'^ subject teachers for the upper ele- 
mentary grades in colleges (foiskoldk), and secondary school teachers in 
universities or university-type institutions of higher education (egyete- 
jfnek es egyetemi jellegu foiskoldk). 

In accordance with these general guidelines, teacher education in 
Hungary is offered under the auspices of the following institutions; 

1. Institutes for kindergarten teachers 
(Ov6nokepz6 intezetek) 

2. Teacher-training institutes 
(Tandrkepzd intdzetek) 

3. Teachers colleges 
(Tandrkepzd fSiskoldk) 

4. Departments of education in universities 
(Egyetemi tandri szakok) 

5. A teachers college for teachers of handicapped children 
(Gyogypedagogiai tandrkSpzS fSiskola) 

A few other specialized schools are concerned with the education of 
music and art teachers and of instructors for sports and physical educa- 
tion. 

Although these institutions are all considered a part of Hungary s 
system of higher education, their admission requirements, training 
period, and curriculums vary considerably. 



^For details on further training of teachers, see p. 161-62. 

>0“1961. <?vi III. t6rvt$ny a Magyar N<?pkdzt^rsas^g oktatiisirendszer<?rol” (Law No. Ill of 1961 Concerning 
the Educational System of the Hungarian People's Republic). Magyar KozVony (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest 



No. 74, Oct. 17, 1961. p. 568. ^ „ 

" Although intezet can be literally translated as “higher institute 
“institute.” 



it is here rendered simply as 



















1. EDUCATION OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

Historical Background 

Kindergarten teacher education in Hungary can be traced back to 
1837, when under the initiative of Istvan Wargha an institution of this 
type was first established .12 Admitting only male students at least ^1 
years old, this institution offered an intensive 1-year course Theoret- 
ically, the training was increased to 2 years in 1874 and to 4 years m 
1926. After 1926, the 4th year was devoted primarily to practice 
teaching. Under an 1891 law, kindergarten teacher training was en- 
trusted to institutions which were similar to upper secondary schools 
and which admitted 14-year old graduates (by 1926, mostly girls) of the 
8-year elementary or 4-year secondary schools. 

training tended to keep pace with enrollment increases. By 1938, 23.5 
percent of kindergarten-age children were enrolled in such institutions, 
whose teachers numbered 1,593.^^ 

After World War II, kindergarten education experienced a rema^- 
able development spurred by the complete emancipation of women, the 
regime’s intention to attract women into productive fields, and its in- 
creased concern for education in general. Like the other levels of educa- 
tion, however, kindergartens suffered from an acute teacher .shortage 
and from what the regime considered the ideological and political hac - 

wardness” of the available corps. ^ 

Although the political retraining of kindergarten teachers was post- 
poned to 1951,15 the shortage was being solved through special Lyear 
education courses that admitted elementary school graduates. These 
courses were normally organized under the auspices of the existing 
kindergarten teacher-training schools. Some, however, were launched 
under the initiative of a number of mass organizations, especially e 
Democratic Association of Hungarian Women {Magyar N6k Demokrati- 
kus Szovetsege). 

With the general reorganization of teacher-training institutions in 
1949, kindergarten teacher-training schools were transformed into 4-year 
pedagogical gymnasiums {pedagogiai ' Lasting on y or 

the 1949-50 academic year, these 4-year institutions for training kinder- 
garten teachers gave way to 3-year institutes, and once again training 

sUch teachers was entrusted to a 3-year program. 

Pressed by immediate necessities and by postwar shorta^ges, the in- 
stitutes continued to produce half-educated and half-trained 17-year-old 

kindergarten teachers. . 

The qualitative problem came to the fore in 1956, when the quantit - 

tive one was already partially solved. The Ministry of Culture began 
its plan for reorganizing kindergarten teacher education through insti- 
tutes that would admit only graduates of secondary schools. Interrupted 

he, op. cit. p. 365-418. 

i* kindergarten teachers in Hungary, only 77 more than m 1938. Ibid. p. 409. 

« ?y tL\1me the Ministry was known as Ministry of Culture (Oktal&sugyi Minisgtirium). See footnote 37 of 
chapter OI. 
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by the military events of October-November 1956, this plan was im- 
plemented in 1957-58 through the initiative of the Department of 
Teacher and Kindergarten Teacher Training (Tanito- es Ovonokepzo 
Szakosztdly) of the Ministry. On-the basis of the plan, the three kinder- 
garten teacher-training institutes [ovonokepzo intezetek) began their 
operation on September 8, 1959, with 260 students. 



Organization and Functions 

The kindergarten teacher-training institutes operate under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Culture in accordance with general principles 
outlined in Decree No. 26 of 1958.^® Their number and location are 
determined jointly by the Minister of Culture, the Minister of Finance, 
and the President of the National Planning Office [Orszdgos Tervhi- 
vatal). They are organized like Hungary’s other higher education in- 
stitutions.i® 

Each institute is headed by a director, who is assisted by an institute 
staff consisting of an assistant director, instructors, and the head and 
teachers of the kindergartens attached to the institute for experimental 
purposes. 

The main function of the kindergarten teacher-training institutes is 
to train educators who “love and know their profession and reflect the 
Communist conception of the world and morality.” 2 o 

Offering a 2-year course, these institutes admit secondary school gradu- 
ates who possess the secondary school certificate or its equivalent and 
who have successfully passed an admission examination covering three 
subjects: Hungarian history, Hungarian language, and Hungarian litera- 
ture. The age limit for the day sessions is 30 and for the correspondence 
courses 40. 

In 1968, three kindergarten teacher-training institutes were in opera- 
tion, one eacli in Kecskemet, Sopron, and Szarvas. The one in Sopron 
also specializes in training German kindergarten teachers; those in 
Szarvas, Romanian, Slovak, and Yugoslav. 



Curriculum and Examinations 

After many years of experimentation, the curriculum of these institutes 
was finalized in summer 1964 and went into effect during academic year 
1964-65 (table 44). 

Although such professionally important courses as methodology, psy- 
chology, and theory of education now receive greater prominence than 
in the earlier curriculum, Russian and Marxism-Leninism continue to be 
emphasized. 

At the end of each semester, students are expected to take a colloqu- 
ium examination in most subjects. During the 2d year, they are 
further expected to spend 6 weeks in practical training at pre-selected 

” Alice Hermann, op. cit. p. 414. 

Magyar Koglony, Budapest, No. 80, Sept. 6, 1958. p. 592-93. 

See p. 103-06. 

’“Article 2 of Decree No. 26 of 1958. 
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Table 44,- — Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 2-year training institutes 
for kindergarten teachers, by semester: 1964-65 



Subject 


Semester 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


32 


32 


28 


23 


Annhnmv PhvRinloo^V - - 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Drawi n v ati H handwork - 


2 


2 


2 


1 


of pdiipafion and orcTanization of kindertfartens 


0 


0 


0 


3 


ICinHpriTaTteii livSfiGnG - 


0 


0 


2 


0 




2 


0 


0 


0 


Marxism — Leninism 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Idethodology 


4 


6 


0 


0 


M^iisip and sitli?ini? 


3 


3 


4 


4 


XTa4;^ro 'hontriiP and HhpratlirR _ 


4 


2 


0 


3 


1.^ iX Ifi V C uW All La. 11 — — — 

T^hvainal pdilpatiL^n - - 


2 


2 


2 


2 












Practical work 


0 


5 


10 


5 


Pavcholotfv 


2 


3 


3 


2 


PiiDDptrv {h&hozAs J 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Russian 


2 


2 


2 


0 


T*hporv of pdiication — — 


4 


4 


0 


0 













SOURCE OF DATA: NeveUsugyunk htisz ive, 1H5-196A (Twenty Years of Our Educational System, 



1945-1964). Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965, p. 415. 



kindergartens^^ and prepare a thesis (zarodolgozcit') that until 1966-67 
had to be defended during the State examination.^^ When the student 
has successfully fulfilled these requirements, he receives a kindergarten 
teaching certificate. His final graduation grade appearing on that cer- 
tificate is the average of the grades in his dissertation defense, in his 
practical work during the second year, and in his courses on Marxism- 
Leninism, psychology, and theory of education.^^ 



Enrollment 



The number of students in the day session and correspondence 
courses^^ tended to increase until 1964-65, when it reached a total of 
1,185; the next year it declined to 1,124 and in 1966-67 to 884. These 
figures represent about 1 percent of the enrollment in all higher 
education. 

A breakdown of these total figures reveals the followingr^s 



Day session 



Correspondence courses 



^Uar 1st year 2nd year 

1964- 65 292 276 

1965- 66 275 280 

1966- 67 - — 324 265 



1st year 


2nd year 


353 


264 


270 


299 


61 


234 



Nevelisus.yi^iik hi&sz op. cit. p. 416. ^ 

23 Beginning with the 1966-67 academic year, the thesis defense as an integral part of the State examiM 

sras replaced by an examination in practical education and methodolo^ 

ion. Ministry of Culture. Report on Educational Progress in the 1966-67 Academic Tear Presented at the XXXth S 
f the International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, July 1967, p. 32. 

Nevelisugyunk hUsz *cve, op. cit. p. 416. 

2< Evening sessions are not used for training kindergarten teachers. • tj* * 1 lo#;? n 

^^Statisztikai ivkbnyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest; K6zponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 

148-51. 
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II. EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Evolution 

The present system of teacher training for the lower and upper grades 
of the 8-year elementary schools has been the result of a series of changes 
adopted since 1945. The teacher shortage that characterized the entire 
educational^system in the immediate postwar period was particularly 
acute in the elementary schools. The lack of adequately trained teachers 
was felt especially after the 8-year free and compusory school had been 
introduced. For lack of subject teachers, general class teachers had to be 
employed in the upper grades.2c 

The first proposals for revamping teacher education came from the 
National Council of Education (Orszdgos Kdznevelesi Tandcs) and the 
Teachers Union {Pedagogus Szakszervezet). These proposals were later 
supplemented by others stemming from officials and educators all over 
the country. On the basis of the latter proposals, the first pedagogical 
college (pedagogiai fdiskola) was established at Budapest in November 
1947. This one was soon followed by others at Eger, P^cs, and Szeged. 
(The one at Eger originally started operating at Debrecen.) 

These colleges, replacing the old intermediate teacher-training insti- 
tutes,27 offered a 3-year course to train both class teachers for the lower 
elementary grades and subject teachers for the upper elementary grades. 
At the end of the first year, the colleges graduated 127 students and at 
the end of the 2d and 3d years, 348 and around 800, respectively.28 

The colleges’ low productvity, coupled with an ever-increasing de- 
mand for teachers, induced the Government to reorganize them and to 
reduce the period to 2 years by revising the curriculum. The colleges 
henceforth were to train subject teachers for the upper elementary 
grades; training class teachers for the lower elementary grades was first 
entrusted (1949-50) to pedagogical gymnasiums (pedagogiai gimndzium) 
and then, under Decree No. 43 of the Presidential Council of 1950, to 
the re-established teacher-training institutes. 

Admitting graduates of the 8-year elementary schools, these teacher- 
training institutes offered a 5-year program in which the last year was 
devoted to practical teaching. Beginning in 1954, the pedagogical col- 
leges again increased their period to 3 years. 

In spite of these changes, however, both the institutes and the colleges 
were subjected to increasing criticism for their failure to train sufficient 
numbers of adequately educated teachers and for their outdated and 
overburdened curriculum. The debates that followed in the wake of this 
criticism laid the foundation for the present system under which teacher- 
training institutes train class teachers for the lower elementary grades 



M According to Zoltdn Roaaondai, in 1948 Hungary had 2,622 public 4-year elementary schools (nipiskolik) 
with 3,443 teachers and 4,760 8-year elementary schools with 23,580 teachers and 3,805 professors. If all the 
7,382 schools had been transformed into full-fledged 8-year schools the country would have needed 44,292 sub- 
ject and 29,528 general teachers; if only the 8-year elementary schools had been transformed into full-fledged 
institutions the need would have been reduced to 28,560 professors; i.e. there was a need for 24,755 additional 
professors. Nevelesiigyunk hUsz op. cit. p. 428. 

>^Thc intermediate teacher-training institutes were first dissolved by Order No. 160.950 of May 2, 1948, of 
the Ministry of Culture. Gyula Bizd. “Az ditaldnos-iskolai nevelokdpzds alakuldsa 1945-tol,” op. cit. p. 260. 

MIbid. p. 252. 
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and teachers colleges (tandrkepzd fpiskoldk) train subject teachers for 
the upper elementary grades. 

Teacher-Training Institutes 

Structure and Functions. — Like the kindergarten teacher-training in- 
stitutes, the institutes for training classroom teachers for the lower 
elementary grades are organized in accordance with the principles of 
Decree No. 26 of 1958. These are exclusively State institutions operating 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Culture, which has primary re- 
sponsibility for curriculums and syllabuses, examinations, and regula- 
tions. Employment conditions, professional level, and teaching load are 
determined by the Ministers of Culture, Finance, and Labor, and by the 
President of the Teachers Union. 

Each institute has one or several practice elementary schools attached 
to it. The institute’s head is a director assisted by a staff composed of the 
assistant director, the instructors, and the principal and teachers of the 
attached elementary school. 

Admission. — The teacher-training institutes are 3-year institutions 
that admit high school graduates who hold the secondary school certifi- 
cate and who have passed the admission examination in Hungarian 
history, Hungarian language, and Hungarian literature. Non-resident 
students may also apply for admission to the institute’s collegium.^^ 

Objectives. — Like all other institutes of this type, the teacher-training 
institutes aim to produce competent educators who love their profession 
and are imbued with the Communist spirit and morality. Toward this 
aim, the institutes are expected to: 

1. Acquaint students with education’s contemporary achievements. 

2. Expand secondary school training. 

3. Inform students as to the characteristics of childhood and the factors respon- 
sible for child development. 

4. Stimulate their creativity; encourage them to practice independent thinking. 

5. Develop their esthetic appreciation and their love for the arts. 

6. Acquaint students with the requirements for a healthy life and good physical 
development. 

7. Broaden their Marxist conceptions through application of dialectical ma- 
terialism. 

8. Help develop in students the traits of socialist morality, including those of 
patriotism, proletarian internationalism, etc. 

9. Acquaint students with the problems confronting the various youth move- 
ments, especially the Pioneers and KISZ (Communist Youth League).*® 

10. Prepare students for their role as advisers to their elders on various aspects of 
economic and cultural life. 

11. Arouse in them the desire for further learning. 

12. Encourage them to do research in their field, especially in the problems of 
teaching 6-to- 10-year-old children. 



»See p. 189-92. 
’»Scc p. 182-89. 
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13. Induce them to contribute to the advancement of the cultural life of the 
community.®^ 

Curriculum and Examination Requirements . — Broadly speaking, the 
curriculum covers three subject areas: art, education, and social sciences 
(table 45). In addition to their theoretical training, the students have 
periodic practice teaching in the elementary schools assigned to the 
particular institute. During their 3rd year, they devote one full semester 
to it. 



Table 45. — Number of hours per week, per subject, in the 3-year teacher-training 

institutes, by semester: 1964— 65 



Subject 




Semester 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5-6 


Total 


27 


30 


31 


28 


29 


Agriculture 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Drawing and its methodology 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


Extracurricular activities — ^ 


0 


0 


0 


5 


4 


Geography - 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Handwork and its methodology — T 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


History of education 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Logic 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Marxism-Leninism 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Matheniatics 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Methodology: 

Arithmetic 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Native tongue 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


Native tongue 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


J Pedagogy: 

^ Education 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


i Teaching 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 Physical education and its methodology 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


Practical work 


0 


0 


6 


6 


6 


i Psychology 


3 


2 


3 


0 


0 


Russian 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


! Singing and its methodology 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 Youth literature 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 



SOURCE OF DATA: NeveUsUgyilnk hUsz eve, 191,5-1961, (Twenty Years of Our Educational System, 
1945-1964). Budapest. Tankonyvkiadd, 1965. p. 446. 



The curriculum of some teacher-training institutes includes training 
for students who will become teachers in elementary schools for the 
national minorities: The institute at Baja trains German and Serbo- 
Croatian mother-tongue teachers; the one at Budapest, Slovakian; and 
the one at Debrecen, Romanian. (Students who will become language 
teachers, whether in Hungarian or national minority elementary schools, 
receive their specialized training at teacher-training colleges:,z.t Pecs for 
German and Serbo-Croatian and at Szeged for Romanian and Slovakian.) 

The curriculum at Debrecen and at Szombathely also provides train- 
ing for cultural workers and librarians to serve the needs of “people’s 
culture homes” and libraries (especially those in villages and factories). 

Examination requirements are relatively simple. There is a colloquium 
at the end of each semester and during the third year students are ex- 
pected to complete a thesis or dissertation which until 1966-67 they had 
to defend in the so-called State examination.''*^ When they complete their 

Gyula Bizdj op. cit. p. 267-69. 

See footnote 22. 
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studies students must also pass State examinations in Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, methodology, and pedagogy. If successful in those examinations, 
they then receive their teaching licenses. 

Enrollment . — After teacher-training institutes were established in 
1959, their enrollment increased at an encouraging rate until 1964-65, 
when it reached an all-time high of 3,899.^^ From that year on, it de- 
clined to 3,422 in 1965-66 and 2,838 in 1966-67, representing in the 
latter year a decrease of 27 percent. 

A breakdown of the 1966-67 total of 2,838 (3.1 percent of the enroll- 
ment in all higher education) reveals the following: 

Year of study Day session Correspondence courses 



Total 


^2,018 


^820 


2 


719 


145 


2d 


621 


309 


3d 


678 


366 



^ 1,763 were women. 
2 640 were women. 



Teachers Colleges 

Scope , — The primary function of the teachers colleges is to train 
subject teachers for the elementary schools, especially the upper grades. 
The admission requirements of these colleges are similar to those of the 
teacher-training institutes. They offer a 4-year program which includes 
recitation courses, practice teaching, and practical work in shops, fac- 
tories, or governmental institutions, depending upon the students’ areas 
of specialization. 

Program . — In a program for further training of elementary school 
teachers, the colleges offer both a day-session program and correspond- 
ence courses. Beginning with the 1959-60 academic year,^® every student 
has been required to major in three subjects. He must choose two of hfe 
majors from a list of paired subjects prepared by the Ministry of Culture, 
but he may elect his third major. 

The specialized areas in which a student may major were specified by 
the Ministry on August 25, 1959 in Decree No. 6/1959. (VIII.25.)M.M. 
as follows: 

Agriculture 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Drawing 
Geography 

German and German literature 
History 

Hungarian language and literature 
Mathematics 

Originally 11 such institutes were established. The one in Szeged was transformed into a teachers college 
on June 2, 1963, under Government Decree No. 14/1963. (VI.2.). Magyar Kozlony, Budapest, No. 38, June J2, 
1963, p. 251. The 10 institutes operating in 1968 were located at Baja, Budapest, Debrecen, Esztergom, Gyor, 
Jdszber(£ny, Kaposv^r, Nyiregyh^za, Sdrospatak, and Szombathely. 

’‘Based on tables 19-22 of section XX of Statisztikai ivkonyv 1966, op. cit. p. 348-52. 

’’The teachers colleges were reorganized under Resoulution No. 1,023/1959. (VIII. 19.) of the Government. 
Magyar Kozlony, Budapest, No. 77, July 19, 1959. p. 640. 

Magyar Kozlony, Budapest, No. 87, August 25, 1959. p. 767-68. 



Music 

Physical education 
Physics 

Russian and Rufsian literature 
Serbo-Croatian and Serbo-Croatian 
literature 

Slovakian and Slovakian literature 
Technology 
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The paired subjects in which students may specialize vary from college 
to college. The one in Eger, for example, offered the following paired 
subjects in 1965-66: 

Biology-agriculture 
Biology-drawing 
Biology-physical education 
Geography-drawing 
Geography-physical education 
Hungarian-drawing 
Hungarian-drawing and music 
Hungarian-history 

The applicant takes his admission examination in the paired subjects 
which he has selected for two of his three majors. 

Enrollment . — In 1968, four teachers colleges were operating in Hun- 
gary: one each in Eger, Nyiregyhaza, P^cs (with a branch at Zalaeger- 

szeg), and Szeged (with a branch at B^k^scsaba and another branch at 
Szolnok). 

As with the teacher-training institutes, enrollment in the teachers 
colleges at first tended to increase dramatically and then gradually to 
decrease. Their 1961 total enrollment of 4,561 increased in 1964-65 to 
11,414, but decreased in 1966-67 to 9,556. 

A breakdown of the 1966-67 total of 9,556 (10.7 percent of the en- 
rollment in all higher education) reveals the following: 



Year of study Day session Correspondence courses 

Total ^3,586 ^5,970 

1st 990 500 

2d & 3d 1,671 2,942 

4th 925 2,528 



^ 2,772 were women. 

* 3,956 were women. 

In 1966, the teachers colleges graduated 2,774 students — 563 in the 
day session and 2,211 in the correspondence courses.®® 



Hungarian-Russian 

Mathematics-chemistry 

Mathematics-music 

Mathematics-physics 

Mathematics-technology 

Russian-drawing and music 

Russian-physical education 



III. EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

Scope, Requirements, and Curriculum 

Hungary has one teachers college for teachers of handicapped children 
(Gydgypedagdgiai tandrkepzo fdiskola) located in Budapest. Originally 
founded in 1924, it offers a 4-year program including both general 
courses in education and specialized training for teaching the handi- 
capped. It admits graduates who hold the secondary school certificate 
and who have successfully passed the admittance examinations in biol- 
ogy and Hungarian. 

Every student must major in three areas, two of them required: (1) 
therapeutic education of mentally deficient children; (2) therapeutic 

” TdjikoztatS a magyarfelsooktatdsi iniezmenyekroly 1965 (Guide to the Hungarian Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, 1965), Budapest; A Muvelod^ilgyi Miniszt^rium Kiadv^nya, 1965. p. 77. 

**The college of Eger was founded in 1949; that of Nyiregyhikza in 1962 by Decree No. 1 1 of 1962 (Magyar 
Kozl'dnyy Budapest, No. 38 May 28, 1962. p. 363. 

Based on tables 19-22 of section XX o1 Statisz^kai evkbnyv 2966 y op. cit, p, 348-52. 



education of children suffering from speech disorders. Beginning with 
the fourth semester, he may choose one of two electives: therapeutic 
education of children suffering from hearing deficiencies or therapeutic 
education of children suffering from vision deficiencies. 

The curriculum includes standard courses in education such as de- 
velopmental psychology, methodology, theory and practice of education, 
and some specialized courses dealing with the particular problems of 
teaching the handicapped. These courses include functional anatomy, 
functions of the healthy child’s nervous system, and physical and 
psychological characteristics of the handicapped.^® 



Enrollment 

In contrast to its 1960-61 enrollment of 330, the college had a 1966-67 
enrollment of 668, the latter representing 0.7 percent of all students in 
higher education. Of these, 245 were in the day session and 423 in 
correspondence courses. 

The overwhelming majority of the 668 students are womem they 
total 547 (200 in the day session; 347 in the correspondence courses). 

The 1966-67 graduates numbered 64 in the day session and 49 in the 
correspondence courses.^^ 

Hungary also has an Institute for Training Instructors of Motor-Dis- 
order Victims (Mozgdsseriiltek Nevelokepzo es Neveldintezete) also lo- 
cated in Budapest. It was established on December 21, 1963, under 
Government Decree No. 36/1963. (XII.21.), which converted the Na- 
tional Therapeutic Institute for Victims of Motion Disorders (Orszdgos 
Mozgdstherdpiai Intezet) into the new institute. Offering a 4-ypar pro- 
gram for instructors, ^2 institute trains preschool and school-age 

children to overcome their motor disorders to an extent that they can 
attend school, and trains adults to carry on some trade compatible with 
their disorders. It also conducts research.^® 

The institute’s director is appointed by the Minister of Culture. 

IV. EDUCATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Scope, Requirements, and Curriculum 

Physical education instructors for both secondary and higher educa- 
tion are trained at the Hungarian College of Physical Education (Ma- 
gyar Testnevelesi Fdiskola) located in Budapest. It offers a 4-year program 
leading to specialization either in classroom teaching or physical train- 
ing. Admission is restricted to unmarried males and females holding the 
secondary school certificate or its equivalent. The admittance examina- 
tion, which normally lasts for 3 days, consists of a thorough medical 
check-up, oral examinations, and practical examinations. 

The curriculum is composed of subjects in general education, physical 

TdjekoztatS a magyar felsooktatdsi intUmenyekrdl, 1965^ op. cit. p. 81-82. 

Based on tables 19-22 of section XX ot Staiisztikai evkonyv 1966, op. cit. p. 348-52. 

Magyar Kdzlony, Budapest, No. 89, December 21, 1963. p. 682. 

^*In 1965-66, the institute had 23 cvcning-scssion studtnti. Statisztikai gvkonyv 1966, op. cit. p. 350. 
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education, and the social sciences. While enrolled in the college, students 
must practice and engage in sport activities only within the framework 
Sport Association of the College of Physical Education (Testneve- 
lesi Fdiskola Sportegyesiilete).‘^^ 



Enrollment 

During the 1966-67 academic year, the college had an enrollment of 
821 (0.9 percent of all students in higher education) as against only 486 
in 1960-61 and 904 in 1964-65. Of these, 377 were in the day session and 
444 in the correspondence courses. 

Of the total 821 students in 1966-67, 299 were women (175 in the day 
session; 124 in the correspondence courses). The 1966-67 graduates num- 
bered 70 in the day session and 107 in the correspondence courses.^s 



V. EDUCATION OF ART AND MUSIC TEACHERS 

Normally, the colleges of industrial and fine arts, music, and theater 
and cinematography train art and music teachers (chapter VII for spe- 
cific programs and requirements). 



VI. EDUCATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Evolution 

The problems that confronted Hungary’s system of education for 
secondary school teachers in the pre-World War II period continued for 
many years thereafter.^^ Some of these problems persist today despite 
solutions offered by the regime. - 

The m^iBr problems of the prewar period — the system of electives that 
prevailed in the departments of education, the shortcomings of the var- 
ious theoretical and practical courses in education and psychology, and 
the unsystematic manner in which practice teaching was organized and 
implemented were further aggravated immediately after the libera- 
tion by many others caused by the war: the destruction of physical 
facilities, the low number of applicants, and the absence of university 
professors, many of whom had fled the country with the withdrawing 
fascist forces.^® 

The first steps toward reorganizing secondary school teacher training 

** Tdjekoztatd a magyar felsooktatdsi intezmenyekroly 1965, op. cit. p. 83. 

See tables 10 and 12 of chapter VII. 

^«See p. 123-25. 

period, the sytem for educating secondary school teachers was based on Law No. XXVII of 
1924. J? or details on the historical evolution of secondary school teacher-training, see Andor Lad^nyi. “A 
p tan^rk<5pz(!s’» (The Education of Secondary School Teachers). In: Nevdhugyunk hftsz he, op. cit. 

«The system of practice teaching was first regulated in 1929 and then in a more detailed manner in 1933. Its 
basic weaknesses included the overcrowding of schools assigned to practice teaching, the non-availability in some 
areas of such schools, practice teaching only during the fifth year, and reduction of the practice period to half 
military service. Andor Lad^nyi. “A kSz^piskolai tan^rk($pz($s,” op. cit. p. 456. 
e situation w^ especially diflBcult in Debrecen and Szeged, the two eastern university cities first liberated 
y Soviet troops. In Debrecen, for example, only 9 of the 50 full-time professors remained behind; of these, only 
2 were affiliated with the school of philosophy. In Szeged, the two schools— philosophy and natural sciences — 
were left with only two professors each. Ibid. p. 458. 
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were taken on September 1, 1945, when the National Council of Educa- 
tion appealed to the four university schools (faculties) in charge of such 
training and to the leadership of the three secondary schools used for 
practice teaching to submit their proposals for reform. Although the 
Council’s report — The Reorganization of Teacher Training in Hungary 
(A nevelokepzes I'ljjdszervezese Magyarorszdgon ) — ^was completed by Feb- 
ruary 1946 and although it incorporated many of the submitted sugges- 
tions, reform did not become effective until 1948, when the entire edu- 
cational system of Hungary was revamped.®® 

The 1948-49 academic year was launched on the basis or the reform, 
which featured, among other things, required programs, compulsory at- 
tendance, majoring in two areas, and revised curriculums and syllabuses. 

On the basis of the new regulations, students training to teach in 
secondary schools were required to follow a prescribed yearly program 
and to take semester-end and year-end examinations. They could fulfill 
their requirements for specialization by majoring in one of the following 
paired subject areas: 



Biology 

and 

Chemistry 

Biology 

and 

Geography 

History 

and 

Geography 

History 

and 

Modem language and literature 

Hungarian and Hungarian literature 
and I 

History 

Hungarian and Hungarian literature 
and 

Modern language and literature 

Hungarian language and literature 
and 

Latin and Latin literature 



Latin and Latin literature 
and 

Modern language and literature 

Mathematics 

and 

Physics 

Mathematics 

and 

Physics and descriptive geometry 

Modem foreign language and 
literature 
and 

Another modern language and 
literature 

’ Philosophy 
and 

Psychology and social sciences 

Physics 

and 

Chemistry 



The revised curriculums and syllabuses entailed primarily placing 
greater emphasis on the education subjects proper and on the “democ- 
ratization” of the social sciences. Although Marxism-Leninism was not 
yet introduced as an independent subject, its influence was increasingly 
felt in the revised teaching of esthetics, history, logic, philosophy, and 
related subjects. 

The demanding pressures for secondary school teachers, the over- 
burdened curriculum (exceeding 40 hours per week in the School of 
Natural Sciences), and the breakdown of practice teaching (through the 
1949 severance of ties with the secondary schools affiliated with the de- 



^^The schools of philosophy and natural sciences (the ones primarily engaged in training secondary school 
teachers) were reorganized under Government Decree No. 260 of January 1949. Ibid. p. 484. 
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Table 46 . — ^Number of hours per week, per subject, in each year of the 5-year 
university program to train secondary school teachers specializing in physics, by 

semester: 1965—66 



Subject 



First Year 



Total 

Algebra and geometry 

Chemistry 

Descriptive geometry and industrial design 

Experimental physics 

Mathematical analysis 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Russian 

Workshop practice 



Second Year 
Tolal 

Experimental physics ^ 

Mathematical analysis 

Mechanics 

Philosophy 

Physical education 

Phjrsics, laboratory 

Russian 

Second foreign language 

Vector analysis 

Workshop practice 



Third Year 
Tolal 

Calculus of probabilities 

Electrodynamics 

Experimental atomic physics 

Major subject 

Mathematical analysis 

Numerical methods and graphics. 

Optics 

Physics, laboratory 

Political economy 

Practical electricity 

Practical work in physics 

Second foreign language 

Theory of relativity 

Thermodynamics _ 



Fourth Year 
Total 

Experimental nuclear physics 

Major subject 

Molecular physics 

Nuclear physics 

Physics, laboratory 

Practical work in physics 

Quantum electrodynamics 

Quantum theory 

Scientific socialism I ^ 

Second foreign language 

Solid state physics 

Statistical mechanics I 

Technology of materials 

Fifth Year 
Total 

History of physics * 

Major subject 

Practical work in physics 

Scientific socialism 

Special laboratory 



Theoretical 


First 


Second 


Semester 


Semester 


IS 


19 


4 


3 


3 


3 


0 


2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


18 


7 


7 


4 


5 


3 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


21 


21 


2 


0 


6 


0 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


4 


4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


19 


19 


0 


3 


4 


4 


0 


4 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


^ 0 


0 


2 


4 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


4 


0 


11 


8 


0 


0 


8 


8 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 



Practical 



First 

Semester 



Second 

Semester 



19 

2 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 



19 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 



U 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 



IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 



!gS 

1 

0 

2 

0 

20 



17 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 



IS 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 



IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 
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* Experimental physics is listed twice under the 'Second year*' heading in the original source# 

’The original source lists the hours in “History of physics” under “Practical.” 

SOURCE OF DATA: World Survey of Education. IV: Higher Education. New York: UNESCO, 1966. 

p. 688. 
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partments of education) led to a series of new reforms. In January 1950, 
the teacher-training program was reduced from 5 to 4 years, Marxism- 
Leninism and Russian became required subjects, and (beginning with 
1951) the requirements for majoring were reduced from two to one, and 
in some cases to one-and-a-half subject areas. (The “half-specialization” 
simply denoted a de-emphasis on the second, or minor subject.) 

Concurrently with these reforms, measures were taken to improve the 
composition of the student body by adopting a system favoring students 
of peasant-worker origin at the expense of students of “bourgeois origin” 
— a criterion which Avas often determined by loyalty to the regime rathei 
than actual social origin. In the early 1950’s, around 50 percent of all 
students in higher education were of peasant-worker origin.'’^ 

These latter reforms also seem to have failed within a few years after 
their enactment. The system of double specialization was reintroduced 
in 1954 and in 1957 the program was re-extended to 5 years. In 1958, a 
few secondary schools were again placed under the jurisdiction of the 
departments of education for purposes of practice teaching.®^ Also in 
1958, so-called “teacher-training councils” (Tandrkepzo tandcsok) were 
established to help formulate, implement, and supervise the teacher- 
training programs.®^ In the fall of 1959, the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion (Felsooktatdsi Foosztdly) in the Ministry of Culture established a 
special Teacher-Training Committee {Tandrkepzesi Bizottsdg) in order 
to effectuate central administration of training for secondary school 
teachers. 

Enrollment in the departments of education tended to fluctuate dur- 
ing the years from 1949-50 to 1964-65, as shown by the figures for first- 
year students in the university teacher-training programs: ®* 



1949 - 50 1,229 

1950 - 51 1,819 

1951 - 52 1,934 

1952 - 53 1,520 



1957-58 605 

1958^9 794 

1959 - 60 — 982 

1960 - 61 1,071 



1953 - 54 1,320 1961-62 1,204 

1954 - 55 439 1962—63 1,551 

1955 - 56 437 1963-64 1,633 

1956 - 57 - 493 1964-65 1,572 



The Department of Education in Universities 
Organization and Structure 

Secondary school teachers are trained primarily under the auspices of 
the education departments (tandri szakok) in the Schools of Philosophy 



Ibid. p. 492. 

5* The shortcomings of the 1949 decision to dissolve the ties between the universities and the secondary schools 
selected for practice teaching were already recognized in 1952. In that year, the “Apdezai Cs. Jdnos,” “Varga 
Katalin,** and “Szildgyi Erzs^bet” gymnasiums of Budapest were reorganized into practice schools cooperating 
with the E6tv6s Lordnd University; the “Fazekas Mihdly’* gymnasium and the one on Kossuth La jos Street in 
Debrecen were made to epoperate with the Kossuth La jos University; and the “Radndti Miklds” and “Tdni6r- 
k^ny Istvdin” gymnasiums were transformed into practice institutions cooperating with the Jdzsef Attila University. 
Gyula Simon Jdzsef Szarka. A magyar nepi demokrdcia nevelesugyenek torthnete (History of the Educational System 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Budapest: TankSnyvkiadd, 1965, p. 139, 

5* The councils were dissolved in 1963^and their responsibilities assumed by the departments of education. 
Andor Laddnyi. “A kdzdpiskolai tandrkdpzds,” op. cit, p. 547-48, 
snbid. p, 492, 511, and 527. 
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{Bdlcseszettudomdnyi Kar) and Natural Sciences (Termeszettudomdnyi 
Kar) at Jozsef Attila University (in Szeged), Kossuth Lajos University 
(in Debrecen), and Eotvos Loraiid University (in Budapest). 

Regulations for admission, attendance, examinations, grading, schol- 
arships, and tuition are the same as those for the other departments and 
schools of the three universities. 

The departments offer a 5-year program under which a student musit 
specialize in one of the paired subject areas specified by the particular 
school. To get into the program he must take the admittance examina- 
tion for the two subjects constituting the paired specialization area he 
has selected. For example, in 1965-66 the School of Philosophy at Eotvos 
Lorand University offered the following paired specializations: 

Foreign language and literature 
and 

Another foreign language and literature (Bulgarian, Czech, Romanian, Serbo- 

Croatian, and Slovakian may not be paired here.) 

History 

and 

Foreign language and literature 

Hungarian language and literature 
and 

Foreign language and literature (Bulgarian, Czech, English, French, German, 

Italian, Latin, Romanian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovakian, and Spanish) 

Hungarian language and literature 
and 

History 

The School of Natural Sciences of the same university offered only 
three paired specialization areas during 1965-66: biology-chemistry, 
chemistry-physics, and mathematics-physics. 

The university departments of education are not normally engaged 
in education research, although individual faculty members may be 
involved in such projects within the framework of the National Peda- 
gogical Institute or the related institutes of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences (Magyar Tudomdnyos Akademia).^^ 



Curriculum 

Throughout the postwar period, the departments of education in the 
higher education institutions tended to adjust the curriculum to peri- 
odic changes in the structure and scope of the teacher-training programs. 

Following the structural reorganization of the late 1950’s, both theo- 
retical and practical subjects were subjected to careful re-examination 
and revised in accordance with the regime’s changing objectives and 
the secondary schools’ needs. The new programs were first tested in 
1960-61, and on the basis of the experience accumulated during that and 

Specialists are also trained by other institutions. For example, teachers of technical subjects are trained at 
the Poly technical University of Budapest (Budapesti Muszaki Egyetem); of agriculture, at the University of 
Agronomic Sciences (Agrdrtudomanyi Egyetem); of economics at the Karl Marx University of Economics (Marx 
Kdroly Kozgazdasdgtudomdnyi Egyetem); of music, at the Liszt Ferenc College of Music ( Liszt Ferenc Z^nemUvhzeti 
Foiskola)\ of drawing, at the College of Fine Arts (Khpzomuvhsztti Foiskola)] etc. 
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the next two academic years, those programs took effect with some minor 
changes during the 1963-64 academic year. 

Some of the program's farthest reaching effects appeared in the core 
curriculum. For example: 

1. The Marxism-Leninism syllabus was expanded to include elements of ethics 
and elements of the Marxist critique of religion. 

2. Continuity was assured in education courses and those of related subjects by 
requiring students to take the following in sequence — general psychology 
(2d semester), developmental and educational psychology (3d semester), 
history of education (4th semester) , and specialized education courses (5th 
and 6th semesters). 

3. By the time students reach the 10th semester they are ready to take the 
special education seminar, which is devoted entirely to problems that have 
arisen during their practice i teaching ; and to discussions on contemporary 
educational developments. 

Although the education departments give education and related 
courses, the appropriate schools and departments (for example, see table 
46) give the specialized courses composing the student's major(s). 

The changes in the practical aspects of teacher training required that 
basic principles be reformulated and that the system for implementing 
these principles be restructured. 

Currently emphasized principles assert that the practical aspects 
ought to: 

1. Form an integral part of the education process. 

2. Be implemented on a continuing basis rather than concentrated in any par- 
ticular semester. 

3. Involve the active participation of all education students. 

4. Serve as a basis to formulate new theories — not merely as a vehicle to test 
educational ideas. 

5. Take into consideration the latest developments in practice teaching tech- 
niques. 

6. Provide an opportunity to prepare students thoroughly for their role in 
education. 

7. Serve as a source for multilateral practical experience.®^ 

In accordance with these principles, the practical part of the teacher 
education program was also revised. During their 2d, 3d, and 4th years, 
education students fulfill their practical work requirements by attending 
demonstration classes, especially those related to their study of education, 
methodology, and psychology; and by devoting a number of hours a 
week (and a few weeks in the summer) to the Pioneers Movement pro- 
gram in the elementary schools or to that of the Communist Youth 
League in the secondary schools.®® 

During their 5th year, education students are expected to fulfill their 
practical work requirements by devoting from 18 to 22 hours to practice 
teaching for each of the subjects they specialize in. Also, they must spend 
about 3 weeks in a school other than the one associated for experimental 
purposes — normally a provincial school. They must teach at least 20 

Andor Lad^nyi. "A kdzf^piskolai tan^rk(^pz(;s,” op. cit. p. 540. 

5‘See p. 180-89. 
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hours. Emphasis is placed on independent work, the students preparing 
their own lessons in accordance with the syllabuses of the school where 
they do their practice teaching. 



Employment and Conditions of Service 
Placement of Graduates 

The system of teacher placement is basically similar to the one pre- 
vailing in any Western country. The top graduates of the teacher-train- 
ing institutes and colleges are normally recommended to prospective 
employers by their teachers and school officials. Others may be assigned 
to teaching positions in accordance with the provisions of scholarship 
contracts. Still others apply for teaching provisions by responding to 
competitive bids published in the educational journals, especially the 
Kdzneveles (Public Education), an organ of tlie Ministry of Culture. The 
system of teacher placement by competitive bidding is regulated by the 
Ministry.B^ 

Many graduates of the secondary teacher-education program are dis- 
appointed, for secondary schools cannot absorb them at the rate the uni- 
versities train them.®® This has been especially true during the 1960’s, 
when a teacher shortage that characterized the school system during the 
first 15 years was solved, at least quantitatively, at the secondary level. 
Any shortage would be felt primarily in the outlying provincial com- 
munities. Since the number of applicants for the secondary teacher-train- 
ing program tends to be two to four times the capacity of the institutions 
of higher learning, admission to that program has become more selective. 

Owing to a lack of vacancies in the secondary schools, more and more 
graduates are placed in the elementary schools, where they are employed 
as subject teachers in the upper grades, supplementing the functions of 
the teacher-training colleges. Thus, for example, in 1954, 21 percent of 
the graduates found employment in elementary schools. By 1955, their 
percentage increased to 60 and by 1965 to 77.®^ 

Another disappointment for many of these graduates is that they are 
unable to find jobs in either the elementary or the secondary schools of 
Budapest, the center of the country’s cultural and educational life; they 
tend to feel that having to teach in the provinces is like having to serve a 
jail sentence. 

In conjunction with the Teachers Union and other interested govern- 
mental organizations, the Ministry of Culture sets general employment 

Order No. 17.275/1967. III. For an evaluation of the system see, Ferenc Rehi{k. “A pedagdgus ill^sok 
p^ly^zati rendszere” (The Competitive System of Teaching Positions). Koznevelhs^ XXIII :5: 161. March 
10, 1967. Advertisements for available teacher positions gathered momentum in 1968. See for example 
“Paly^zatok pedagdgus ill^sokhvOz” (Competitions for Teaching Positions). KozneveleSy XXIV :7-8:27 1-320. 
April 12, 1968, listing about 3,000 teacher vacancies arranged by counties and districts. Subsequent issues of 
the journal publish similar but shorter lists of vacancies. 

In 1967, for example, only 614 secondary school teaching positions were advertised by the Government 
agencies as available throughout the country, but the institutions of higher learning nevertheless graduated 1,268 
secondary school teachers. Jeno Lugossy. “Kdzoktat^spolitik^nk n<5h^ny idoszerd k<5rd<5s<5rol” (Concerning a 
Few Timely Questions About Our Educational Policy). KbzneveliSy XXIOrl 7:644. September 8, 1967. 

Andor Lad^nyi, op. cit. p. 516. See also “A tan^rk<5pz5 foiskoUk v<5gzett hallgatdinak elhelyezkedds<5rol” 
(Concerning the Placement of the Graduates of the Teachers* Colleges). KbzntvtVts^ XX: 1 :22-23. January 10, 
1964. 
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conditions for elementary and secondary teachers. At work, they are 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the education authorities of the 
local people’s councils in accordance with general guidelines issued by 
the Ministry of Culture. 



Responsibilities and Functions 

Like all State employees, elementary and secondary school teachers 
have functions and responsibilities that are clearly delineated in a special 
regulation.®^ Article 8 of the regulations promulgated under Order No. 
123/1964(MK 11.) MM of the Ministry of Culture, stipulates that ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers must: 

1. Perform their tasks in accordance v»ith established curriculums and programs 
and with methodological and other instructions given by the principal or 
higher authorities. 

2. Cooperate in developing a socialist-type school community and in advancing 
the school’s ideological-educational goals. 

3. Be fully informed about the Ministry’s regulations. 

4. Keep on trying to perfect their general, special, and ideological training. 

5. Prepare a detailed syllabus for the course (s) or the year’s work and a suit- 
able outline for each lesson. 

6. Use Ministry-supplied maps, programs, and textbooks exclusively. 

7. Correct all written examinations within 10 days. 

8. Pay special attention to the work of the Pioneer and Communist Youth 
League organizations in the school. 

9. Take part in parent-teacher meetings; keep weekly office hours. 

10. Appear in the classroom at least 15 minutes before class begins. 

11. Keep the school informed about their address during both school and vaca- 
tion periods. 

12. Inform school authorities at least 1 day in advance (at least 15 minutes before 
school begins, in an emergency) about any intention to cut a class or to be 
absent for a day. 

13. Refrain from tutoring any child for pay if the child is enrolled in the school 
where they teach. 

(Localities having only one school are an exception. In such localities teach- 
ers may tutor a child not in their own classes.) 

14. Refrain from accepting gifts, gratuities, or loans from students or then: 
families.** 

Article 8 is binding also on part-time and substitute teachers. 

Awards and Honors 

Resolution No. 1,036/1951. (XIII.5.) Mt.h. instituted an award and 
honor system for teachers. Xhis resolution stipulated that outstanding 

ttRendtartisaz&ltal&nos hkol&k is a gimndztumok szimira (Regulations for the General and Secondary Schools). 
Budapest: Tankanyvkiadd, 1964, p. 128. For an evaluation of the regulation see, Emil Gabor and Lajos V«kony. 
“Az ilj, egys^ges ^italinos iskolai gitnniziutni Rcndtart4sr<51” (Concerning the New Unified Regulations 
for Grencral and Secondary Schools). Kdzf^cvelkSy XXt24i921“23, December 18, 1964. 

6* IHd. p. 17-19. 
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teachers would be decorated and it designated a Teachers Day (Peda- 
gogus Nap), to be celebrated toward the end of the academic year. 

The decorations “Outstanding Teacher’’ {Kivdlo tandr), and “Out- 
standing Kindergarten Teacher” {Kivdlo ovond), coupled with monetary 
rewards, are awarded by the Minister of Culture on the basis of recom- 
mendations from local educational organs cooperating with the central 
governmental organs to which the schools are subordinated. 

Teachers Day celebrations also offer an occasion for rewarding ele- 
mentary and kindergarten teachers who received their diplomas 50 or 60 
years earlier and who have spent at least 30 years in the educational sys- 
tem, either as teachers or administrators, under “exemplary” conditions. 
Such educators may apply to the educational sections of their respective 
local governmental organs for a “gold or diamond certificate.” If the 
request is supported by the district office of the Teachers Union and 
approved by the chief of the appropriate educational section and the 
director of the local teacher-training institute or college, the certificate 
will be issued by the director of the institute or college.®^ 

The^regime has also provided so-called “homes for educators” {Peda- 
gdgus otthonok) to serve the needs of retired or aged teachers and school 
administrators.®® 

Salary 

Although kindergarten, elementary, and secondary school teachers 
have considerable prestige and influence, especially in small communi- 
ties, their pay rate is relatively low. The Central Statistical Office (Koz- 
ponti Statisztikai Hivatal) publishes no data in its annual Statistical 
Yearbook (Statisztikai evkonyv) on the income of professionals. Never- 
theless, it is possible to determine from various secondary sources and 
personal information that the 1965 average monthly salary of elementary 
school teachers in Budapest ®"^ ranged from approximately 1,000 to over 
2,000 forints.®® For Budapest high school teachers the range was higher. 
In rural areas, the 1965 average monthly salary for all teachers was some- 
what lower than the average for industrial workers (1,766 forints) and 
for construction workers (1,810 forints).®® 

To a certain degree counterbalancing their low salaries, certain priv- 
ileges accrue to teachers in cultural events, housing, and transportation. 

Until September 1964, the decorations were awarded by the Council of Ministers. On that date this func" 
tion was assumed by the Minister of Culture under Resolution No. 1025/1964 (IX. 1 3.) of the Government. 
Magyar Kozlony, Budapest, No. 57, September 13, 1964. p. 495‘*96. 

On May 25, 1969, the Hungarian Government passed a Resolution providing for a maximum of 72 teacher 
awards per year. To be made on Teachers Day (the last Sunday in Jane), the awards are 6,000 forints each 
(for the value of the forint, see footnote 54 of chapter III). Resolution No. 1022/1969. (V .25.) of the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Decoration of Outstanding Teachers and the 
Teachers Day. Magyar Kozlonyy No. 39, May 25, 1969. p. 374-75. 

« Decree No. 1/1960. (III.27.) MM of the Minister o( Culture. Magyar Kozlony, No. 25, March 27, 1960. p. 
137-38. Rewarding teachers and administrators was stipulated also in Article 28 of Law III of 1961 on the edu- 
cational system of the People's Republic of Hungary. Magyar Kozl'ony^ No. 74, October 17, 1961. p. 569. 

** Aur^l Henez. A muvelodhsi iniezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgaidsfejlodhsey 1945-1961 (The Evolution of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961). Budapest: K6zgazdas:£gi Jogir KSnyvkiadd, 1962. p. 
119, 381. 

Mrs. Gyula Xantus. “Tantestiiletunk 1965 szeptembcr<$ben" (Our Teaching Staff in September 1965). 
KozneveUsy Budapest, XXII :2:56-58, January 21, 1966. 

®*The official rate of exchange in 1966 was 11.74 forints to the U.S. dollar. Sec footnote 54 in chapter III. 

^^Statisztikai evkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kftzponti Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967, p. 57. 
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For example, i£ they teach in rural areas they are assured very favorable 
construction loans. But in Budapest, on the other hand, they encounter 
great difficulty in finding suitable housing. Nevertheless, many graduates 
of teacher-training colleges and institutes prefer to teach in Budapest 
because it is the country’s center o£ culture and entertainment. 

In January 1966, attempting to improve the relative salary position of 
teachers and offset the impact of inflation, the Government increased its 
education budget by 350 million forints and raised the basic salaries of 
elementary and secondary school teachers by 13 to 14 percent. Of the 
gross increase, 260 million forints were assigned to increase basic salaries, 
20 million to increase supplementary salaries of school administrators, 
and 70 million to raise overtime and part-time rates. 

Like basic salary rates, increases were also determined from certain 
criteria: level of training, length of service, and type of work performed. 
Accordingly, the average monthly increase for teachers with university 
degrees was 240 forints; for subject and class teachers, 200 forints; and 
kindergarten teachers, 190 forints. The supplementary monthly allow- 
ance of secondary school principals increased from 250-850 forints to 
350-1,000 forints, and of general school principals from 250-700 forints 
to 300-900 forints."^^ 

Faculty members of colleges, poly technical institutes, and universities 
earn a monthly salary ranging from 2,750 to 4,050 forints; of teacher- 
training institutes, 1,900 to 3,450 forints. Tenured professors, heads of 
departments, and directors, rectors, and other top administrative, officers 
receive a supplementary monthly allowance, normally about 1,000 
forints.'^^ 



Further Education of Teachers 



Background 

When it had finished one phase of reorganizing Hungar)^’s educational 
system and had completed the teacher-retraining program, the regime 
focused its attention on setting up a systematic program for continuous 
further education of the teaching and administrative staff. The first 
phase began in 1951 and 1952, with the new Budapest Institute for 
Further Teacher Training and the new Central Institute for Further 
Teacher Training.'^^ This phase ended in August 1962 when the latter 
institute was consolidated with the National Pedagogical Institute."^^ 



Scope and Administration 

At first compulsory for ail teachers and administrators in the pre- 
university school system, the program of further education is now volun- 



“A p<^nz\igyminisztcr 6s a muvclod<?siigyi minisztcr 1/1965. (XII.30.)PM-MM sz^mu cggyuttcs rcndelcte 
a pcdagdgusok kcdvczm<^ny« lak^s<^pit<^s<^rol” (Joint Decree No. 1/1965. (XII.30.)PM-MM of the Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Culture Concerning the Favorable Construction of Homes by Teachers). Magyar 

Kozlonyy Budapest, No. 75, December 30, 1965. p. 645-48. j * vtt 

pedagdgusok fizet<^semeMs<^rol” (Concerning the Pay Increases of Teachers). KozneveUs, Budapest, XII: 



2:41-42. January 21, 1966. 

’2 World Survey oj Education, IV. Higher Education. New 



York: UNESCO, 1966. p. 593. 



7* Sec p. 142. 
7<Scc p. 163. 
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tary. The educational authorities, however, retain the right to compel 
certain teachers or administrators to pursue refresher courses organized 
by the education sections of local governmental organs. Theoretically, 
the program aims to help its participants keep abreast of educational 
developments in their particular fields and to improve their professional 
performance. The program also aims to assure that educational or cul- 
tural policy directives of the regime are implemented. 

Teachers and administrators interested in improving their profes- 
sional performance and in enriching their intellectual and educational 
background may choose either formal or informal ways of doing so. 

Normally, those interested in pursuing their formal studies toward a 
de^ee or higher degree enroll in correspondence courses of the teacher- 
training colleges. The State pays full cost for travel to the place where 
examinations are held for teachers in grades 1-4, and travel costs and 
full maintenance for subject teachers in grades 5 to 8.'^® 

Those interested in undertaking informal further education may do 
so through self-education faculty meetings, joint faculty-administration 
meetings, and locally or centrally organized courses or conferences. The 
National Pedagogical Institute normally provides literature and sets up 
the program for each on a 1- or 2-year basis. For example, the 1964-65 
and 1965-66 further education program for kindergarten, elementary, 
and secondary school teachers focused on implementing the general 
reform directives outlined in Law III of 1961 concerning reorganization 
of Hungary’s educational system.'^® 

Specifically, the 2-year 1964-66 program called for the teachers to; 

1. Analyze and evaluate the methodological questions and the educational- 
psychological interrelationships pertaining to school reforms introduced after 

— 1961. 

2. Develop further unity between the teachers’ ideological-political and educa- 
tional objectives in order to implement the reforms effectively. 

3. Investigate how the faculty’s educational and political-ideological integra- 
tion affects students’ development. 

4. Investigate how the reformed teaching system affects socialist relations be- 
tween teachers and students and how it affects the school’s general socialist 
atmosphere. 

5. Evaluate the new teaching methods which aim to develop student independ- 
ence in learning. 

The program’s authors provided the participants (and persons gen- 
erally interested in the informal system of further education) with spe- 
cific syllabuses outlining the topics and the literature.'^'^ 

The aims of the further education system, like those of education in 
general, are advanced also through the specialized and professional serv- 
ices rendered by educational and related institutes and teacher 
organizations. 



Government Resolution No. 1 ,023/1959. (VII. 1 9) of July 1 9, 1 959. Magyar Kodony, Budapest, 
No. 77, July 19, 1959. p. 640. i- . 

’*“Az dvodai, dltaldnos- ds kOzdpislcolai nevelok pedagdgiai tovdbbkdpzdsdnek 1964-65. ds 1965-66. dvi 
terve” (The 1964-65 and 1965-66 Plan for the Further Education of Kindergarten, General, and Secondary 
School Teachers). Pedagdgiai Stymie (Review of Education), Budapest, XXIV:9:822-33. 1964. 

Ibid. 




Education Research 



National Pedagogical Institute 

Evolution. — The National Pedagogical Institute {Orszdgos Pedagogiai 
Intezet) was established in August 1962 by Decision No. 1021 of the 
Government.'^® In accordance with the Decision, the National Pedagogi- 
cal Institute absorbed the Central Institute for Further Teacher Train- 
ing (Kozponti Pedagogus Tovdbhkepzo Intezet) (an agency concerned 
with the further training and specialization of elementary and secondary 
school teachers) and the Scientific Pedagogical Institute {Pedagogiai 
Tudomdnyos Intezet), an institute primarily engaged in pedagogical- 
methodological research. 

Like its predecessors, the National Pedagogical Institute operates un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Culture. 

Structure and Functions. — In 1965, the Institute had 17 specialized 
departments (tanszek) employing 76 scholars, researchers, and auxiliary 
personnel.'^® Although most of the departments are concerned with spe- 
cific academic subjects, some of them are general in scope; for example, 
departments dealing with adult education, general pedagogy, lower ele- 
mentary education, Marxism-Leninism, and polytechnical education. 

The National Pedagogical Institute is entrusted with a wide range of 
well-differentiated functions: further education of teachers, preparation 
of educational reform programs and of curriculums, issuance of peda- 
gogical plans and handbooks, and publication of educational-methodo- 
logical journals. It provides a framework for a variety of educational 
research projects and controlled experiments in methods of personality 
development, use of modern techniques in foreign language teaching, 
pedagogical-methodological problems in adult education, and communal 
self-government. Since the Institute has no experimental schools of its 
own, it usually conducts experiments with the cooperation of selected 
schools throughout the country. 

The Institute’s research and scientific activities are greatly facilitated 
by its library of 40,000 volumes, which, together with the holdings of the 
National Pedagogical Library (Orszdgos Pedagogiai Kdnyvtdr),^^ consti- 
tutes an invaluable source of classical and modern educational materials 
published both at home and abroad. 

The Institute maintains close contacts with related institutions in a 
number of countries, especially the socialist ones. These contacts involve 
not only exchange of information and publications, but also cooperative 
research. 

The basic means by which Hungarian educators are kept abreast of 
educational developments is the Institute’s official monthly organ, the 
Pedagogiai Szemle (Review of Education). 

Psychological Institute of the Academy 

Established on January 1, 1965, the Psychological Institute of the Hun- 

Magyar Kojciony, No. 61, August 12, 1962. p. 520. 

LiszltS Giipir. “A pedagdgia miihclyci. 1. Orszdgos Pcdagdgiai intdzet” (The Shops of P^gogy. 1. The 
National Pedagogical Institute). Kocnevelis (Public Education), Budapest. XXVII : 1 :37-38.'''3j|jp 15, 1965. 

M Sec p. 165-66. 
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garian Academy of Sciences (A Magyar Tudomdnyos Akademia Pedago- 
giai Bizottsdga) is one of Hungary’s most important institutions for edu- 
cational research and pedagogical-psychological studies. It came into 
existence through absorbing and expanding the Institute of Child Psy- 
chology (Gyerme/t/e/e/efawi Intezet). 

In 1965, the Institute had eight departments; Clinical-Medical Psy- 
chology, Criminal Psychology, Developmental Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, General Psychology, Psychology of Art and Philosophy, Psy- 
chology of the Handicapped, and Psychology of Labor. 

The departments are engaged in a great deal of pure and applied 
research that interests both teachers and parents. The Department of 
Educational Psychology (Pedagogiai Pszichologiai Osztdly), for example, 
has launched a number of projects on such topics as — 

1. Effect of manual work on personality development. 

2. Processes of differentiated instruction in the lower elementary grades with 
special emphasis on the development of the pupils’ capacities. 

3. Psychological problems arising in the course of teaching. 

4. Psychological problems of transition from kindergarten to elementary school. 

The Institute keeps track of psychological developments through for- 
eign specialized journals. 



Pedagogical Committee of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 

Cooperating with the Ministry of Culture, the Pedagogical Committee 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences (A Magyar Tudomdnyos Aka- 
demia Pedagogiai Bizottsdga) is a most important agency entrusted with 
coordinating, guiding, and supervising educational research in Hungary. 
It is the only Committee of the Academy having subcommittees. With 
three such subcommittees, the Pedagogical Cdinmittee is able to operate 
with special efficiency. 

Tabulated below are a few details concerning the three subcommittees: 



Name Year Primary Functions 

established 

1953 Preserve education’s valuable 
traditions. 

Organize activities to honor past 
and present educators of note. 
Publish memorial volumes for 
these activities.®^ 

Subcommittee on Educational 1962 Supervise and coordinate re- 

Theory (N eveleselmileti Albi- search on educational theories. 

zottsdg) 



L^szld Caspar. “A pedagdgia muhclyci. 2. A Magyar Tudomdnyos Akademia Pszicholdgiai Intdzctc” 
(The Shops of Pedagogy. 2. The Psychological Institute of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences). Koznevelis, 
Budapest, XXI;2:77-78. January 29, 1965. 

•’For a review of the Subcommittee’s activities since its establishment in 1953, see jSva F61des. “A magyar 
neveldstfirtdneti kutatds husz estendeje” (Twenty Years of Hungarian Research in the History Of Education). 
In: Tanulmdnyok d nevelistudominy kotibdl, 1965 (Studies in Education, 1965). Budapest: Akaddmiai Kiadd, 1966. 
p. 237-58. 



Subcommittee on the History 
of Education (N evelestbrteneti 
Albizottsdg) 




Name 



Primary Functions 



Year 

established 

Subcommittee on Didactics 1962 Organize scientific sessions on 

and Methodology (Didaktikai- the fundamental aspects and 

Metodikai Albizottsdg) problems of didactics, the mu- 

tual relationships between didac- 
tics and methodology, and the 
educational problems of text- 
books and syllabuses. 

The papers read at the subcommittees’ scientific sessions and those pre- 
pared under their auspices or supervision are occasionally published in 
the Committee's two official publications: 

1. T anulmdnyok a nevelestudomdny kdrebol (Studies in Education), an annual 
collection of articles on methodological, practical, and theoretical aspects of 
education published since 1958 by the Akademiai Kiado (Publishing House 
of the Academy) . 

2. Magyar Pedagogia (Hungarian Pedagogy), a quarterly containing basically 
the same type of material as the annual.®® 



National Pedagogical Library 

Education research and the educational process in general are greatly 
facilitated by the holdings and services of the National Pedagogical 
Library (Orszdgos Pedagogiai Kdnyvtdr). Established on September 1, 
1958, through consolidation of the Pedagogical Library of the Ministry 
of Culture (A Muvelodesiigyi Miniszterium Pedagogiai Konyvtdra) and 
the Pedagogical Library of the Szabo Ervin Library of Budapest (A 
Fovarosi Szabo Ervin Kdnyvtdr Pedagogiai Konyvtdra) , it fulfills many 
important functions in the educational life of the country. The library 
is first of all a national scientific institution for the collection of peda- 
gogical literature; it is further a national documentation center and a 
methodological center serving the network of school libraries. 

The library's accessions have increased from year to year. By the end 
of 1964, it had 195,925 items, especially books and journals; together 
with documentary materials and translations from foreign literature, a 
total of 231,876 items. Library users have at their disposal about 500 
domestic and foreign journals and a few special holdings, such as 19,800 
Hungarian textbooks, 16,400 children’s books, and 13,000 reference vol- 
umes and reportSv The library's acquisition section maintains close con- 
tact with such sections of similar libraries throughout the world, espe- 
cially those in socialist countries. With them, it is engaged in an exten- 
sive exchange program. 

A 40-seat reading room is provided with about 1,000 reference vol- 
umes. Persons outside Budapest may receive books through an inter- 
library exchange system with local libraries. 

The library's reference department provides an invaluable service for 
teachers and scholars engaged in education research by making available 
to them a series of bibliographies and reference studies. In 1959, for 

8* L^szld G^sp^r. “A pcdagdgia miihciyci. 3. A Magyar Tudom^nyos Akadt^mia Pcda*7dgiai Bizotts^ga’’ (The 
Shops of Pedagogy. 3. The Pedagogical Committee of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences). Budapest. 
XXI:3:i 16-17, February 12, 1965. 



example, it began publication of the Hungarian Pedagogical Literature 
(Magyar Pedagogiai Irodalom), an annual bibliography listing books and 
articles published in Hungary. This is complemented by the Bulletin of 
Education (Nevelestiidomdnyi Tdjekoztatd) (a quarterly since about 
1950), which keeps Hungarian researchers and educators abreast of devel- 
opments abroad by featuring abstracts or full translations of the most 
important foreign articles in education. Some of these translations are 
made available to the Kdzneveles (Public Education),®^ a monthly which 
features them in its “Translations From Foreign Specialized Literature” 
(Forditdsok a kiilfdldi szakirodalombdl). 

The professional and methodological instruction of librarians in 
elementary and secondary schools and in teacher-training institu- 
tions is the responsibility of the Methodological Section of the Library 
(Modszertani Osztdly). It carries out this function by visiting provincial 
school libraries periodically, by organizing seminars, and by distributing 
its monthly publication, the Bulletin of School Librarians (Iskolai 
Kdnyvtdrosok T djekoztatdja 



Hungarian Pedagogical Association 

Established on April 21-22, 1967, on the initiative of the Central Direc- 
torate of the Teachers Union (Pedagogusok Szakszervezetenek Kozponti 
Vezetosege),^*^* the Hungarian Pedagogical Association (Magyar Peda- 
gogiai T drsasdg) aims to — 

1. Assure that social organizations cooperate to popularize scientific achieve- 
ments. 

2. Establish cooperative unity among all teachers at all levels and grades of 
education for joint solution of mutual problems. 

3. Help synchronize theoretical research and practical education. 

4. Keep abreast of educational developments abroad. 

5. Advance management and planning techniques in education through exhi- 
bitions, lectures, and meetings.®^ 

Primarily, the Associations’s members are persons engaged in various 
aspects of educational research,, lecturers in education and related sub- 
jects at institutions of higher learning, and education-oriented scholars 
and teachers in related fields. The original plan called for setting up a 
number of provincial branch offices and 17 national departments: 

1. Adult Education 4. Educational Sociology 

2. Child Protection 5. Further Education of Teachers 

3. Education of the Handicapped 6. General Education 

See p. 225. 

“ Lds^<5 GsJspdr. “A pedagdgia muHelyei: 4. Orszdgos Pedagdgiai Kdnyvtdr” (The Shops of Pedagogy; 4. 
The National Pedagogical Library). KdzftfveleSy Budapest, XXI:4:157-58. Feb. 26, 1965. For details concerning 
the library’s history, holdings, and structure, see Eszter Waldapfel. **Az Orszdgos Pedagdgiai K6nyvtdr a 
nevel^tudomdnyi kutatds szolgdlatdban” (The National Pedagogical Library in the Service of Educational 
Research). In: Tanulm&nyok a nevelesludomdny kbribol, 1962 (Studies in Education, 1962). Budapest: Akaddmiai 
Kiadd, 1963. p. 179-213. 

••See p. 167-68. 

•^ “A Magyar Pedagdgiai Tdrsasdg megalakuldsdrdl” (C!oncernihg the Establishment of the Hungarian Peda- 
gogical Association). Kbznevelis, Budapest. XXIII :2;46. January 27, 1967. 

** KSzruvelis, Budapest. XXIII;9:324, May 12, 1967. 
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7. Higher Education 

8. History of Education 

9. Kindergarten 

10. Methodology and Didactics 

11. Organization, Leadership, and 



Propaganda 

13. Secondary Education 

14. School-Family Relations 

15. Theory of Education 

16. Vocational Education 

17. Youth Movements 



12. Pedagogical Information and 



Management 



The Teachers Union 



Organization and Functions 

During the 25 years preceding Hungary’s liberation in 1945, teachers 
had no meaningful trade union organization of their own. Their status 
and conditions of service depended to a large extent on the attitudes of 
the governmental, church, or private organization under which they 
served. 

The postwar Teachers Union (Pedagogusok Szakszeruezete) can be 
traced to February 2, 1945, when Ern6 B^ki formed a committee to or- 
ganize workers in education and culture. The Union’s membership 
increased phenomenally: The original number of 547 in March 1945 
rose to around 25,000 in 1946 and 130,000 in 1965.s» 

The membership increase was paralleled by a commensurate expansion 
in the Union’s influence. It tended to consolidate the small union organ- 
izations at various levels and types of education and assert itself as the 
sole union of all workers in education and culture. In January 1947, it 
absorbed the National Association of Teachers of Teacher-Training 
Institutes {A Tanitokepzo Intezeti Tandrok Orszdgos Egyesiilete). 

Shortly after its organization, the Union launched its official organ, the 
Pedagogus Ertesito (Teachers Bulletin), which served as the primary 
vehicle to propagate the Union’s objectives. At first these objectives 
included rehabilitation of teachers persecuted during the Horthy and 
Szdlasi eras, reorganization of Hungary’s educational system, and intro- 
duction of the 8-year free and compulsory elementary schools. 

With the gradual change in the country’s political climate and the 
ascendancy of the Communist Party, however, the Teachers Union, like 
all other Hungarian mass organizations, was transformed into a tool of 
the Party, serving as a transmission belt for implementing the regime’s 
directives in education and culture. Beginning with 1947-48, when 
its leadership was changed, the Union emerged as the champion 
for school nationalization and ideological retraining of teachers. 
After the “people’s democratic” regime was established in 1949, the 
Union’s policies became indistinguishable from those of the Party and 
Government. 

The close collaboration between the Union and the Ministry of 



Erno P<5tcr/ “20 ^vcs a Pedagdgusok Szakszcrvczctc” (The Teachers Union Is Twenty Years Old). Kozne^ 
veUSf Budapest, XXI: 13-14:497. July 9, 1965. Concerning the union’s general activities, consult A PedagSgusok 
Sgaksgervizitinek VII, kongmsgusa,, I963*febtudf 15-16 (The Seventh Congress of the Teachers’ Union. February 
15-16, 1963). Budapest: A Pedagdgusok Szakszervezete, 1963. 131 p. 
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Culture was formalized on December 7, 1966.®® They a^eed to under- 
take joint action for solving all problems affecting education and culture 
at both the national and local levels. The Union’s loyalty and effective 
action in the Party-State system are assured by the care with which 
Union leaders are selected and by the presence of about 10,000 dedi- 
cated activities within the Union. 

90“Mcg4Uapod4s a Muvclod^ugyi Miniszt<^rium ds a Pcdagdgusok Szakszcrvczctc kozott’’ (Agreement 
Between the Ministry of Culture and the Teachers Union), KoznevdeSy Budapest. XXII:24;934, December 24, 
1966. 
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IX. special Types of Education 



In addition to the standard educational levels, Hungary has a rela- 
tively well developed network of special education, including adult, art, 
remedial (for the physically handicapped), military, and Party education. 



Adult Education 

Articles 24 and 25 of the Basic Education Law of 1961 ^ outlines the 
principles for adult education. It is offered in the evening session and 
the correspondence courses of elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation institutions. If a student fulfills the requirements for admission 
and successfully passes the examinations, he receives a diploma on the 
particular educational level equivalent to the one awarded by the day 
session. Instruction takes place within the special divisions of the schools 
or in institutions established within the framework of enterprises and 
plants. 

The bases of adult education were laid in the fall of 1945 by Decree 
No. 11130/1945.M.E.,2 which provided special courses for the accelerated 
education of gainfully employed adults who, for reasons beyond their 
control, had been unable to complete their schooling. Emphasis at first 
was placed on short courses leading to completion of secondary and 
vocational and other intermediate schooling. 

During school year 1945-46, the Ministry of Culture permitted adult 
education courses to be established for grades 1-8 of secondary school, 
grades 1-4 of upper elementary school, grades 1-5 of the teacher- training 
colleges, and grades 1-4 of the kindergarten teacher-training institutes. 
Beginning in 1946-47, adult education was extended to industrial and 
commercial secondary schools. During the first 6 years after the 1945 
liberation, adult education was offered only in the evening session. 
Correspondence courses were added in 1951 in agricultural technical 
education; by 1953 they had been extended gradually to cover the entire 
elementary and secondary school program. 

During its first phase, adult education aimed primarily at filling 
the educational gaps in the lives of persons who had been educationally 
disadvantaged during the prewar regime. Beginning in 1948, however, it 



1 “1961. dvi III. tSrvdny a Magyar NdpkSztdrsasdg oktatdsi rcndszcrcrol” (Law No, III of 1961 Concerning 
the Educational System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Magyar Kozlony (Hungarian Gazette), Budapest, 
No. 74, October 17, 1961. p. 568. 

*Gyula Simon aw/ Jdzsef Szarka. A magyarnepi d^mokrdcia nevelesugyinek tbrtenete (History of the Educational 
System of the Hungarian People’s Republic). Budapest: TankSnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 164. 



attempted to assure further training and cultural uplifting for any 
workers and peasants who desired them. Following the radical 1947-48 
political changes and the subsequent reorganization of higher edu- 
cation, the new regime, in its attempt to create a new intelligentsia 
from the working class, established courses to prepare workers for so- 
called “special” secondary school certificate examinations (szakerettsegi). 

Theoretically, these preparatory courses were open to all gainfully 
employed workers of both sexes between the ages of 17 and 32. In point 
of fact, however, an applicant could get in only if his plant committee 
and trade union organization recommended him and if he won the 
approval of a committee composed of the director of the Budapest 
school district, delegates of the trade union council, an(| delegates of 
the United Organization of Hungarian University and College Students 
(^Magyar Egyetemistdk es Foiskoldsok Egyseges. Szervezete). 

With a 40-hour weekly program and a 1-year duration, the courses 
prepared students for the following higher education fields: economics, 
education, law and public administration, medicine, philosophy, and 
polytechnics. 

A considerable proportion of the curriculum was devoted to compo- 
sition and spelling and to Hungarian language and literature. For 
example, a student preparing to specialize in history and Hungarian 
language and literature, had 40 weekly hours of classes as shown below:® 



Total 4Q 

Geography 2 

Geography exercises 2 

History g 

History exercises - 5 

Hungarian language and literature 10 

Latin exercises 4 

Orthography and style exercises 5 

Social studies 4 



Adult education enrollment consisted mostly of urban industrial 
workers. Following are selected enrollment figures for selected years:^ 



Year Number of Place 

students 

1 945-46-- — 4,355 90 schools 

1948-49 20,000 Evening session 

1953-54 25,000 Correspondence courses 

1963-64 291,406 All schools 

The year 1963-64 was adult education’s peak year for enrollment. 
That year’s total of 291,406 was distributed as follows:® 

^ 116,670 -elementary school 

* 174,736 secondary school 



* This total was divided as follows: 5,452 in grades 1-4; 98,685 in grades 5-8 (evening session); and 12,533 
in correspondence courses. 

* This total was divided as follows: 52,661 in the evening session and 122,075 in correspondence courses. 

Since 1962-63, adult education has experienced sharply declining 
school enrollments, especially in the elementary schools (table 47). 

’ Ibid. p. 168. 

‘ Ibid. p. 165, 168-69. 

® Ibid. p. 169. Also see table 47 in present publication. 
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Table 47. — Number of students in the 8-year elementary education program for 
adults and number graduating from that program: 1960—61 — 1966— 67 

[ — Indicates that source did not show any figures] 



School 

year 


Grades 

1-4 


Grades 5-8 


8th-grade graduates of — 


Evening 

session 


Corre- 

spondence 

courses 


Evening 

session 


Corre- 

spondence 

courses 


1960-61 


1,852 


80,744 


16,719 


24,049 


4,810 


1961-62 


2,608 


76,192 


13,332 


26,418 


4,651 


1962-63 


5,603 


92,338 


14,023 


26,364 


4,296 


1963-64 


5,462 


98,685 


12,633 


36,469 


4,506 


1964-66 


4,343 


78,914 


9,434 


32,236 


3,693 


1966-66 


3,181 


51,453 


6,805 


20,200 


2,808 


1966-67 


2,877 


36,263 


5,677 


— 


— 



SOURCE OF DATA: Statisztikai evktinyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kdzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 345. 



The courses preparing students for the “special” secondary school 
certificate examinations experienced rising and then falling enrollment, 
as shown below: 



1948-49 520 

1951-52 6,558 

1954-55 1,131 



The year 1954-55 was the -final one for the “special” preparatory 
course. By then, higher education institutions had begun to de-emphasize 
worker-class social origin as a criterion for admission and to restore 
standard admission requirements. 

Adult education’s quantitative expansion caused a significant change 
in the cultural structure of Hungarian society. It also gave rise, however, 
to a series of educational-methodological problems as to how to adapt 
curriculumis, programs, and textbooks to particular requirements of 
this form of education. Convened in December 1963, Hungary’s first 
adult education conference concerned itself with discussions of adult 
education’s initial 15 years in that country and adopted a series of 
measures to solve the problems revealed by those discussions.'^ The con- 
ference delegates numbered 350 from Hungary and foreign countries, 

The problems of adult education have been the subject also of 
numerous summer meetings and individual studies: how to apply pro- 
gramed teaching, how to integrate professional further training with 
cultural further training, and how to develop methodological tools 
specifically related to adult education.^ 

As an additional means for advancing the adult worker’s educational 
background, the regime has established cultural homes (rnilvelodesi 
otthonok) to raise his general, ideological, and political level. Estab- 
lished by cooperatives, enterprises, institutions, and local peo plea’s- poun-, 

«Ibid. p. 167-68. 

^ Elso Orszdgos FelnottoktaUsi Konferencia (The First National Conference on Adult Education). Budapest: 
T^ncsics, 1965. 

* Marianne Sz. V^rnagy, Gyula Gsoma, L^szld Gell<?rt, and Rezso Gere. “Az iskolarendszerC felndttnevelrfs 
helyzete <fs perspektiv^i” (The Status and Prospects of Adult Education as a System of Education). In: Tanul- 
mdnyok a nevelestudomdny kbrebol 1965 (Studies in Education 1965). Budapest: Akad^miai Kiadd, 1966, p. 339-79. 
See also “A programozott tanit^s <fs a felndttnevelds problem^! a Szeged i Nyiri Egyetemen* *’ (The Problems 
of Programed Teaching and Adult Education at the Summer University of Szeged). Kdznevelis (Public Educa- 
ion), Budapest. XXI :1 6:62 1-25, August 20, 1965. 
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cils, thes6 honi6s op6rat6 und6r tli6 geii6ral supervision of the Ministry 
of Culture.*^ The Scientific Association for the Propagation of Knowledge 
(Tudomdnyos Ismeretterjeszto Tdrsulat), an organization dedicated to 
the educational uplifting of workers ancl youths through lectures in the 
natural and the social sciences, also plays an important role in advancing 
the Government’s purposes for cultural homes. 



Music and Art Education 

Before World War II, music and general art education was the 
prerogative of a relatively small proportion of the Hungarian people. 
No basic difference existed between group and individual training, and 
many institutions at various levels offered identical instruction. In 1951, 
the Presidential Council established secondary schools for music and 
for fine and industrial arts, and in 1952 a Government decree 
differentiated among lower, intermediate, and higher types of musical 
education. 

In 1949 the School of Dance Arts (Tdncmuveszeti Iskola) was started, 
benefiting ballet instruction; in 1951 it was converted into the State 
Ballet Institute (Alla?ni Bcilett Intezct).^^ Like most music and art 
schools, the institute also provides elementary and secondary school 

education. 

Students wishing to have private individual or group instruction in 
dance or music outside the schools may engage their own instructors. 
These instructors, however, are required to work within the framework 
of so-called “voluntary” work collectives (munkakozossegek). Dance in- 
structors are members of the Hungarian Association of Dance Artists 
(Magyar Tdncmuveszek Szovetsege) and music instructors of the Hun- 
garian Association of Musical Artists (Magyar Zenemuveszek Szovetsege). 
Also, both are members of the Association of Art Trade Unions 
(Muveszeti Szakszervezetek Szovetsege). 

Responsibility for operating the music and art institutions was retained 
in 1956 by the new and greatly expanded Ministry of Culture. 



Education of the Handicapped 

Article 4 of Law No. Ill of 1961 concerning Hungary’s educational 
system outlines basic provisions for educating the handicapped. The 
article stipulates that mentally and physically deficient children of 
school age are to be taught in institutions for the handicapped, and 
that children who are not trainable are to be exempt from compulsory 
school attendance. 



Magyar Forradalrai Munk^s-Paraszt Korm^ny 2/1960. (1.6.) sz^mii rcndcletc a muvclod<5si ottho- 
nokrdl ' (Decree No. 2/1960. (1.6.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government Concerning 
the Cultural Homes). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 2, January 6, 1960. p. 5-6. 

Aur($l Henez. A muvelUhi inVezmhnyek Ss a muvelodisigazgaids Jejlodese, 1945-1961 (The Evolution of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961). Budapest: Kozgazdasagi (?s Jogi K6nyvkiad<5, 1962, p. 155. 
Sec also Vera Bird. ** Adult Education.” In\ Cultural Life in Hungary, Edited by Zoltdn Haldsz. Budapest: Pan- 
nonia Press, 1966. p. 291-300. 

Aurdl Henez. A fnuvelodesi intezmhnyek h a muvelodesigazgatds Jejladese^ op. cit. p. 72. 

^*For a list of the music schools in operation in 1956, sec Magyar Kozlony^ No. 40, May 16, 1956. p. 237-38. 

For information on the formal secondary and higher educational institutions of art, sec p. 77, 123-24. 




Committees for screening handicapped children began to operate in 
every county in 1946. Composed of representatives from the education 
section of the people’s council, a general school teacher, a neurologist, 
and a specialist in education of the handicapped, these committees 
classify*, children for placement in special classes. 

In' 1952, several institutions were established for vocational training 
of the handicapped. These institutions aim to further the children’s 
education and to provide them with a trade skill. Normally, these insti- 
tutions enroll handicapped children between 12 and 18 years of age. 

The people’s councils are responsible for educating the handicapped 
and maintaining proper schools (table 48). Instructors for these 
schools are trained at special teacher-training colleges.^^ 



Table 48. — ^Number of institutions, classrooms, teachers, and pupils in schools for 

the handicapped: 1952—53 — 1966-67 



School 

year 


Insti- 
tutions ^ 


Class- 

rooms 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Supported 
by the 
State 


Per 

teacher 


Per 

class- 

room 


1952-53____ 


64 


534 


796 


10,168 


6,209 


3,959 


1,362 


12.8 


19.0 


1963-54 


64 


533 


771 


9,946 


5,791 


4,156 


1,736 


12.9 


18.7 


1964-66 


64 


541 


886 


\ 9,972 


5,718 


4,264 


1,326 


11.3 


18.4 


1956-56 - 


77 


630 


939 


10,818 


6,308 


4,610 


1,191 


11.6 


17.2 


1956-67 


80 


666 


987 


il,491 


6,689 


4,802 


1,226 


11.6 


17.5 


1957-68 


81 


680 


1,038 


^12,470 


7,266 


6,204 


1,221 


12.0 


18.3 


1968-69 


86 


745 


1,160 


13,984 


8,214 


6,770 


1,486 


12.1 


18.8 


1959-60 


87 


813 


1,267 


15,612 


9,133 


6,379 


1,660 


12.2 


19.1 


1960-61- 


88 


878 


1,382 


17,278 


10,289 


6,989 


1,988 


12.6 


19.7 


1961-621 


94 


963 


1,521 


19,123 


11,367 


7,766 


2,415 


12.6 


20.1 


1962-63 


96 


1,026 


1,630 


20,298 


12,108 


8,190 


2,726 


12.6 


19.8 


1963-64 


101 


i,089 


1,779 


21,683 


13|,035 


8,648 


2,943 


12.2 


19.9 


1964-66-__. 


107 


1,164 


1,901 


22,685 


13[716 


3,969 


3,161 


11.9 


19.6 


1965-66 


109 


1,229 


2,003 


23,429 


14,101 


9,328 


3,367 


11.7 


19.1 


1966-67 


108 


1,276 


2,090 


24,481 


14,696 


9,885 


3,343 


11.7 


19.2 



^ Does not include schools with special classes for the handicapped. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Statisztikai dvkonyv 1966 (Statistical Yearbook 1966). Budapest: Kbzponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal, 1967. p. 368. 



Military Education 

To insure the loyalty of its armed forces, the Hungarian people’s 
democratic regime places considerable emphasis on training a profes- 
sionally competent and politically reliable officers corps. Guided by this 
policy, the Government has established and developed a military edu- 
cation system for a carefully selected and indoctrinated student body.^® 

The military education system and network changed periodically. 
Immediately before the revolutionary events of October-November 1956, 
Hungarian officers were trained mostly in the six military educational 
institutions then in existence — two military academies and four cadet 

Articles 10-14 of Decree No. 14 of 1962 of the Presidential Council concerning elementary schools. Magyar 
Koziony, No. 43, June 16, 1962. p. 391. The articles also discuss the compulsory character of education for the 
handicapped. * 

JSSeep. 150-51. 

The expectations of the regime were not corroborated in the fall of 1 956, when many students and former 
graduates of the military schools either remained passive or openly joined the insurgents. 
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schools. Some of the officers have been, and continue to be, trained 
in the Soviet Union, especially at the prestigious Frunze and Voroshilov 
academies.^® 

In the post-1956 era, officer training took place primarily at the 
United Officers School for the People’s Army (A Ndphadsereg 
Egyesitett Tiszti Iskoldja) and its various affiliated branch schools. 

Beginning September 1, 1967, the Hungarian officers schools were 
transformed into military colleges and made part of the higher education 
system. The change affected specifically the Kossuth Lajos Military 
College (Kossuth Lajos Katonai FSiskola) — the former prestigious 
“Ludovica” of the Horthy era — the Zalka Mdtd Military Technical 
College (Zalka Mali Katonai Miiszaki FSiskola) — both in Budapest — 
and the Kili^n Gybrgy Air Force Technical College (Kilidn Gyorgy 
Repiilo Miiszaki FSiskola) in Szolnok.^*’ 

Operating under the immediate jurisdiction of the Minister of Defense 
(Hofivedelmi Miniszter), the military colleges are guided by the Ministry 
of Culture as to general academic curriculum, examination procedure, 
and degree requirements. The diplomas earned at these military col- 
leges qualify the holders not only for military commissions, but also for 
jobs in their technical specialties or for jobs as elementary school 

teachers.20 

Applications for admission to military institutions may be filed by 
Hungarian citizens under 21 years of age during their last year of 
secondary school or later, if they possess the secondary school certificate. 
Applicants must be unmarried and in good physical health. The appli- 
cation documents consist of a handwritten autobiography, a birth certifi- 
cate copy, school records, and the application itself. All are carefully 
screened in order to assure that potentially capable, professionally com- 
petent, and politically reliable candidates arq selected.^i 

Determined bv a point system (maximum score of 20), the order of 
admission, theoretically at least, is based on secondary school achieve- 
ment level and that of the admission examinations. The maximum 
composite score is established by allocating 5 points each to excellent 
achievement in secondary school, to the examinations for the secondary 
school certificate, and to the written and oral admission examinations. 
The point system is not applied to children of war heroes, “martyrs of 

These were the Zrinyi Military Academy, the PetSfi Military Academy, the Ddzsa School for Infantry and 
Tank Officers, the Zalka School for Communications and Engineering Officers, the Kossuth Lajos Military 
School, and the Aron G^bor Military School. General Bt^la Kindly. Hungary’s Army: Its Part in the Revolt. 
East Europe^ New York, 7:6:1 1 June 1958. 

Ibid, p. 9. According to General Bdla Kir^ly, advanced training of Hungarian officers began in 1948. The 
officer- training candidates, normally Party members, were selected by their service commanders and the heads 
of the political departments after careful screening by security police. Before departure to the Soviet Union, the 
Hungarian officers were put through an intensive preparatory course for let.-ning the Russian language. 

“A N ^pkOzt^rsasdg ElnQki Tandesdnak 1967. ^vi 13. sz^mu tOrvdnyereju rendeletc a Magyar N^phadsereg 
tiszti isltoi^inak katonai foiskoHvi( nyilv^nit^fs^rdl” (Decree No. 13 of 1967 of the Presidential Council of the 
People’s Republic Concerning the Identification of the Officers Schools of the Hungarian People’.^ Army as 
Military Colleges). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 37, June 1 1, 1967. p. 318, 

*®The upgrading of some of the technical degrees at the officers schools to equivalency with those at higher 
education institutions had already been effected in 1961 and 1962 under Decrees No. 1/1%1. (VI.24.)HM-MM 
and 1/1962. (VIII.19.)HM-MM. Magyar Kozlony^ No. 48, June 24, 1961. p. 363 and No. 63, August 19, 1963, 
p. 528. Both of these decrees, however, were subsequently abrogated by Joint Decree No. 1/1963. (VI.9.)HM« 
MM of the Minister of Defense and the Minister of Culture, which regulated anew the. system of technical 
training and degrees offered by military schools. Magyar Koziony, No. 39, June 9, 1963. p. 257-58. 

TdjikoztatS a magyarfilsocktat^stmUzminyekrol 1965 (Guide to the Hungarian Institutions of Higher Learning 
1965). Budapest: K Muvelodefstigyi Minisztdrium Kiadv^nya, 1965, p. 18-19, 90. 
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the workers’ movement,” or recipients of the “For Worker-Peasant Power 
Medal” (Miinlids-Paraszt Hataloinert EmUkerem), who have received at 
least a passing grade in the admission examinations. 

Military college students receive no scholarships as such, but the State 
assumes the cost of their schooling and maintenance. In addition, they 
receive a modest amount of cash for pocket money (ranging from 100 to 
200 forints per academic year in 1965), which is supplemented by a 
small bonus varying with achievement in studies. 

When he has successfully completed the 4-year course, the student 
receives a diploma deemed equivalent to diplomas from higher 
technikums or teacher-training colleges. Because of the military colleges’ 
dual objectives (training men to become competent both in the military 
and the technical or educational spheres), the curriculum is highly 
diversified. Students preparing for a military-teaching career study not 
only military subjects but also such education-related subjects as chem- 
istry, geology, German language and literature, mathematics, physical 
education, physics, and Russian language and literature. Those prepar- 
ing for a technical career study subjects like accounting, engineering 
technology, machine building technology, motor vehicle technology, 
radio chemistry, railroad and road construction, and telecommunication 
microwaves. 



Party* Education 



Scope 

The objectives of Party education are manifold: to give political 
indoctrination in accordance with a specific line, to advance general 
understanding regarding political and social-economic factors under- 
lying societal phenomena, and to train Party cadres and activists. 

These objectives are achieved through informal periodic lectures 
offered by both Party and social organizations and through formal lec- 
tures in Party educational institutions. Although both Party and non- 
Party individuals attend the informal lectures, usually only Party mem- 
bers attend the formal ones in Party educational institutions. 



Administration 

The general plans for Party education are determined yearly by the 
Politburo (Politikai Bizottsdg) or the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee (Kozponti Bizottsdg Titkdrsdga). The lecture series are organized 
by the Agitation and Propaganda Section (Agitacios ds Propaganda 
Osztdly), which also works out the methodological techniques to be 
used, checks the propaganda materials, and supervises the training of 
Party propagandists. Beginning with the 1966-67 Party school year, the 
organization and supervision of mass propaganda at the local level have 
been entrusted to the Party committees in the city of Budapest and in 
the counties. These Party committees have been authorized to modify 



”MTI [Magyar T&oirati Iroda; Hungarian Tcicgrapi Office] September 18, 1967. 



the program and lecture content to fit local conditions and needs within 
the framework of general instructions issued by the Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Section. 



Informal Education 

So-called informal lectures based on timely topics of interest to the 
Party are organized by the Party committees of the municipalities and 
counties on the basis of materials received from the higher Party 
organs. Some of these lectures are televised under the direction of the 
Agitation and Propaganda Section, while others are offered under the 
auspices of the trade unions or other non-Party mass organizations. 



Formal Party Education 

Formal Party educational institutions are of three types operating at 
three different levels. Highest is the Party College (Pdrtfoiskola), which 
operates under the immediate jurisdiction of the Party Central Com- 
mittee. Another high-level one is the Political Academy (Politikai 
Akademia). A forum for major Party pronouncements, it normally 
operates without a definite schedule or formal requirements. Beginning 
with the 1968-69 academic year, a new Party institution of higher learning 
— the Political College of the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party (A 
Magyar' Szocidlista Munkdspdrt Politikai Foiko.sldja) — began to provide 
necessary political background on a university level for persons in 
leading positions in public life. Placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Central Committee of the Party, the Political College offers not only 
general theoretical and political training in economic, political, and 
propaganda work, but also supplementary and refresher courses for 
persons already employed in leading positions throughout the country 
“in accordance with the demands of practical tasks and problems.” 

Somewhat lower in the Party school system than the institutions just 
described are the Evening Universities of Marxism-Leninism 
(Marxizmus-Leninizrnus Esti Egyeiemek) which offer 2 or 3 years of 
training and which devote themselves mainly to training Party cadres. 

Highpr Party institutions have stringent admission requirements; 
their diplomas are equivalent to those granted by regular colleges. 
Some evening universities operate under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Defense.-^ 

At the intermediate level are the 1-year Evening Secondary Schools 
of Marxism-Leninism (Esti Kozepfoku Iskoldk), also devoted mainly to 
training Party cadres, but for the Party’s and Government’s lower 
echelons. 



”“A Ndpkozt^rsasag Elnoki Tan^ci^nak 1968. evi 15. szamii torvdnycreju rcndelete Politikai Foiskola 
Idtesitdsdrol” (Decree No. 15 of 1968 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic Concerning the 
Establishment of the Political College). Magyar Kozlony, No. 46, June 4, 1968. p. 504. 

Graduates of the Evening Universities jf Marxism-Leninism transferring to evening sessions or correspond- 
ence courses of regular universitites or colleges are exempt from taking courses or examinations in Marxism- 
Leninism. See Government Resolution No. 1,088/1957. (XI. 21.) in Magyar Kozlony, No. 123, November 21, 
1957. p. 850. Concerning the equivalency of degrees awarded by the higher Party schools with those of regular 
colleges see Government Decree No. 17/1963. (VII. 2.) in Magyar Kogiony, No. 45, July 2, 1963. p. 293. 
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At the lowest level are the so-called Theoretical Conferences (Elmeleti 
Konferencidk). Conferences of this type are organized in communities — 
usually small ones — which have no evening universities or schools. 

In recent years lectures and courses have been oriented towards the 
economic problems confronting Hungary since the reforms of the late 
1960’s. Among the new 1967-68 courses were Basic Economic Knowledge, 
Political Economy, and Problems of World Economy and International 
Politics. The political-ideological indoctrination program emphasizes a 
new course. History of the Hungarian Revolutionary Workers Move- 
ment, based on a three-volume text of the same title.^^ 



Enrollment 

Attendance at formal and informal Party schools is large, the number 
of students reaching 840,000 (more than ten percent of the total adult 
population) in the fall of 1966. About 250,000 of these were noh-Party 
members. For 1967-68 Party schools were to be concerned primarily with 
the more demanding and higher-level training of Party members; and 
of Party, State, and mass organization cadres and propagandists. Lectures 
for non-Party memlDers were to be organized mostly by the trade unions 
and other mass organizations.^^ 

25 “A Politikai Bizottsag 1967. ^prills 6-i hat^rozata a p^rtoktat^s 1967/68. cvi fcladataira” (The Resolution 
of the Politburo of April 6, 1967 Concerning the Tasks of Party Education in 1967**68). (Party Life,) 

Budapest, May 1967. 

Nepszabadsdgi Budapest, June 13, 1967. 
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X. Youth and Sport Organizations 



Scope 

A nation’s educational system, it is generally agreed, forms a part of 
its political and ideological framework. Authoritarian States of the past 
exhibited this characteristic and those of today likewise do. 

Although the so-called socialist and people’s democracies during recent 
years have considerably modified the socioeconomic structures and poli- 
cies which they earlier established, they nevertheless continue to adhere 
to the traditional orthodox Marxist concept of the role of education in 
societal transformation. The Marxist world assumes that education, 
like all other ''social and political institutions, is a part of the “relations 
of production,” the superstructure reflecting the underlying economic 
base. As such, education becomes primarily an instrument in service 
to the dominant or ruling class. 

The pseudo-scientific theory of historical materialism (with its empha- 
sis on economic determinism), views education as an important element 
in the class struggle — a struggle which that themj contends is bound 
to end in ultimate victory for the working class, ^^eoretically, workers 
(practically, upper echelons of the Communist Party) acquire power and 
gradually obtain a monopoly over it. At that point, then, education 
comes into its heritage as an instrument for building a superior, classless 
society and for creating the new man — totally socialist and ultra- 

competent. ^ j 

To achieve these complex but interrelated tasks Requires, among 
other things, that the content and oirientation of education be radically 
revised, especially in the ideological and political realm. This idea is 
to be viewed in its dynamic rather than in its static connotation, for 
revision must be continuous in order to reflect the regime’s changing 
interests and emphasis. 

Preservation of the regime, expansion of its influence, and effective 
exercise of its power depend to a large extent on how successfully it 
mobilizes the masses. In this context the political-ideological campaign 
assumes paramount importance in a Comunist society. Although the 
Communist bluepr^t for remolding society places great emphasis on 
re-educating all segments of the people, it considers that indoctrinating 
the school population is vital for the success of Communism. 

Conscious of the role that education must play in societal transfor- 
mation, the Hungarian Communists, after openly assuming power in 
1948, proceeded to reorganize the schools radically along socialist lines. 



The process gathered moinentuni when the Hungarian schools were 
nationalized and Soviet schools were adopted as a model. 

The primary objective of the Hungarian Soviet-type school^ is to 
produce professionally competent and politically reliable individuals. 
Article 1 of the fundamental education act of 1961 i reflects this same 
concept, namely, that the primary goal of the educational system of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic to provide 

. . general and professional knowledge ... to satisfy the requirements of the 
economy for skilled labor ... and to develop and strengthen in the students a 
Marxist-Leninist conception of life . . . and raise conscious, educated, patri- 
otic, upright and law-abiding citizens who are faithful . to the people, who 
cooperate in the building of socialism with useful work, who build and protect 
the people’s State . . . 

Education’s primary function is therefore interconnected with the 
“building of socialism’’ and the protection of the “people’s State.” 
The content, techniques, and methods of education must be subordi- 
nated to the requirements of the ultimate goal Comniunism, which 
also presupposes a constant and relentless struggle against bourgeois 

influences.2 j -i 

The tasks of Communist education were spelled out in greater detail 
in the guidelines of the Central Committee of the Communist Youth 
League 3 of April 1963.^ According to these guidelines, the primary 
function of education in the Communist upbringing of Hungarian 
youths is to propagate Marxist-Leninist ideas and continuously upgrade 
their political-ideological level. Hungarian youths must be made to 
believe that Marxist ideas are valid and that Communism will inevitably 
and ultimately triumph. They must be made acquainted with Party 
views and policies and with the political-ideological problems associated 
with building socialism— problems which the Party solves with the 
“creative application” of the principles of Marxism-Leninism. The new 
generation must be further educated to love and trust the Party an 
live in the spirit of socialist patriotism and proletarian internationalism, 
that is, in accordance with the requirements of Communist morality.: 
Political-ideological education in the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
as in all other socialist and people’s democracies, is a complex and 
multilateral process. It involves permeating intensively, though not 
always effectively, all subjects— in all grades and at all educational 
levels — with Marxist-Leninist views. The process also involves systemati- 
cally indoctrinating students with these views even during organized 
extracurricular activities. These activities are planned and implemented 



1 «lQfiI M III tSrvdnv a Ma( -ar Nc'pkoztdrsasdg ^Atatdsi rendszer<?r51” (Law No. Ill ^1971 Concerning 
the Mucalni the Hn.tgarian People’s Republic). Ko^r^ny (Hungarian Gazette) . Budapest, 

"^°Sdndor‘Sr^^'nrf cds. (Theory of Education). Budapest: TankSnyvkiadd, 

fMadatai osztilva KISZ-alapszcrvczct«?nck munkijSban (Ihc lasks oi the nomc i^oom lui 
Class Master! Teacher in His Class’ Work in the Basic Organization of the Communwt Youth l^a^e). n. 
SSSirS Education in the School). Edited by Jen6 Bdrsony. Budapest: TankSnyvki- 

ad<5, 1964. p. 120-6Q. See especially p. 121-23. 
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under the auspices of the Pioneer movement, the Communist Youth 
League, the so-called “collegiums,” and the sport organizations. 



The Pioneer Movement 

Evolution 

Hungarian Communist historiography traces the evolution of the 
Pioneer movement (uttoromozgalom.) to spring 1945, when representa- 
tives of the Social Democratic Party and the Communist Party decided 
to organize a mass youth movement within the National Association 
of the Friends of Children (Gyermekbardtok Orszdgos Egyesulete).^ The 
association’s bylaws were revised in 1946, when members of the youth 
movement came to be identified as “pioneers” (jittorQ), using the word 
“Forward” (Eldre) as their official greeting. 

The increasingly political coloration of the movement placed it in 
conflict with the older youth organizations, notably the Association of 
Hungarian Boy Scouts (Magyar Cserkcszfiuk Szdvetsege), the Didkkaptdr 
(Student Hive), and the Red Cross and sport groups, as well as the 
newer, principally Catholic youth organizations, like the Szivgdrda 
(Heart Guard) and the Mdria-kongregdcid (Maria Congregation). 

In addition to the Catholic-sponsored youth organizations, a variety 
of Party-aflfiliated youth groups were established. Most of them cooper- 
ated with each other under the auspices of the Hungarian Democratic 
Youth Association (Magyar Demokratikus Ifjusdgi Szdvetseg — MADISZ). 
The latter, increasingly under “progressive” leadership, took a more 
“positive” attitude toward the political orientation of the Pioneer 
movement. 

Reflecting the political changes then taking place in the country, the 
Minister of Culture permitted the Pioneer movement to be organized 
in the school system beginning with the 1947-48 school year.® The 
attempt to keep the organization non-political failed by the following 
year, when, with the Communists’ open assumption of power, the Pioneer 
movement was separated from the National Association of the Friends 
of Children and integrated into the new. Communist-controlled Popular 
Association of Hungarian Youth (Magyar Ifjusdg Nepi Szdvetsege). 
Concurrently, the older and the newer children’s organizations, by 
now under new leadership, were consolidated into the Pioneer move- 
ment. 

The tasks of the expanded movement were redefined at its first 
national conference in May 1948 as follows: 

1. Preneer groups must be organised in every elementary school. 

2. The Pioneer adult and youth leaders must acquire adequate organizational 
and educational training in leader-training schools to be organized in large 
cities and modeled after the National Leader-Training School {Orszdgos 
Vezetdkepzd Iskola). 

®Mrs. Gyftrgy Szirmai. “A magyar dttdroszervezct” (The Hungarian Pioneer Organization). In: Nevdis- 
ugyunkhisz eve, 1945-1964 (Twenty Years of Our Educational System, 1945-1964). Budapest: Tanlconyvkiadd, 
1965. p. 181. (Referred to hereafter as Mrs. Gyorgy Szirmai.) i 

*By the 1347-48 school year, the Pioneer movement had about 50,000 members; by May 1948, 100,(K)0; and 
by July 1949, 600,0(X). Mrs. Gyorgy Szirmai, op. cit. p. 191, 197, and 200. 
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3. Every elementary school must provide a well-equipped Pioneer home. 

4. Pioneer work must become multilateral through establishing ethnic, scientific, 

sport, and technical circles, 

5. Every Pioneer group must develop its own self-governing body. 

6. Special attention must be devoted to summer activities.'^ 

The ultimate scope of the Pioneer movement — Communist education 
of youth — became crystallized in June 1950, when (after dissolution of 
the Popular Association of Hungarian Youth) the Association of 
Working Youth (Dolgozd Jfjusdg Szdvetsege — DISZ) was established on 
the Soviet Komsomol model. An arm of the Communist Party, DISZ 
was made responsible for education and leadership in the Pioneer 
movement: its job was to train Pioneers to “love the Soviet Union . . . 
and live and work according to the teachings of the Party.” ® 

These objectives (or illusions) were shattered during the October- 
November 1956 Revolution. Soviet-tank crushing of the uprising on 
November 4 signaled not only the end of the aspirations of the “freedom 
fighters” but also the end of the DISZ. During Octob^r-November, the 
Association of Sentry Guards (Orszemcsapatok Szdvetsege) replaced the 
Pioneer movement and the DISZ. But this association was short-lived: 
when the new Soviet-supported Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peas- 
ant Government (Magyar Fovvadalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormany) consoli- 
dated its powers, it dissolved the association on February 18, 1957 and 
concurrently established the Association of Hungarian Pioneers (Magyar 
t/ttorok Szdvetsege). 



Structure and Functions 

Identified as a voluntary mass organization for children ages 8 to 14, 
the Association of Hungarian Pioneers operates under the auspices of 
the Communist Youth League (Kommunista Ifjusdgi Szdf>etseg—KlSZ), 
which succeeded DISZ in March 1957. 

The organization has three types of members: 

1. “Little Drummer” (Kisdobos) for children ages 8 to 10. 

2. “Probationary Pioneer” for children applying for admission to a Pioneer 
group. 

3. “Pioneer” for children ages 11 to 14 who have served as Probationary Pio- 
neers for at least 6 months.“ 

An applicant is admitted after passing certain age-differentiated tests. 
For a leadership assignment to any of the Pioneer levels, ^an applicant 
must pass special tests. 

The Pioneer structure follows the pyramidal form charateristic of 
Communist mass organizations. 

Guided by the central association in ac ordance with general guide- 



nbid. p. 198. 

*lbid.p. 205. 

5 For details see Ferenc Szabd. “A kisdobos <5s dttoro probarendszer” (The System of Tests for the Little 
Drummers and Pioneers). K'6z^evelis (Public Education), Budapest, XXI V : 1 7 ;053-54. September 6, 1968. 
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lines of the Communist Youth League,^® the Pioneers of a given elemen- 
tary school constitute the “Pioneer group” (-littorocsapat). The groups are 
divided into “troops” (rajok), which in turn are subdivided into pa- 
trols” {orsok), the smallest units. Each patrol consists of from 6 to 12 
Pioneers, and each troop includes from 2 to 4 patrols. The Little Drum- 
mers are first assigned to “novice troops” (ujoncorsok); Probationary 
Pioneers to “novice patrols” (ujoncra'jok)P- ^ ^ 

The most important Pioneer entity in the school is the Pioneer 
group leadership” (csapatvezetdseg), composed of the “group leader 
)csapatvezetd), his deputy, the troop leaders, and the group secretary, 
treasurer, and equipment custodian. The group leader is appointed 
jointly by the school principal and the particular KISZ organization mat 
exercises direct control over the Pioneer ^oup in that school. The 
leader is expected to work closely with the principal in implementing the 
organization’s goals, especially those for extracurricular activities. Such 
activities normally revolve around physical education and sport circles 
(sportkorok), academic or technical-subject circles (szakkorok), and youth 
Red Cross groups.^^ The group leader, like other group leadership mem- 
bers, is responsible to the Party organization for all his activities in the 

school.13 . , . t . j j 

Pioneers are expected to wear their uniforms of white shirt and re 

scarf especially while in school. • • u • u 

Since the Pioneer organization is the only ma?s organization which 
elementary school pupils may belong to, its membership has increased 
steadily. By 1956, it reached 900,000. During and immediately after the 
October-November Revolution, however, it fell. drastically, if it did not 
disintegrate. When the movement was reorganized in 1957, its member- 
ship again rose, gradually reaching 600,000 by 1964.^^ 

During the late 1960’s, the overwhelming majority of elementary 
school pupils are Pioneers. In the upper grades, especially those of urban 
schools, the Pioneer ratio is much higher than it is in the lower grades. 
That higher ratio may be attributed to pragmatism rather than to en- 
thusiasm, since admission to a secondary school (even to a good voca- 
tional school) depends on (among other things) proof of Pioneer mem- 
bership. 



The Communist Youth League 



Evolution 



Modeled after the Soviet Komsomol movement, the Cominunist Youth 
League — KISZ — is the successor of the Association of Working Youth- 



general guiddin« adopted on May 25, 1961. S« a 

Magyar Ao, ok munkij&ra is a f^2 

rrrninir the Wolk of the Association of Hungarian Pioneers and KISZ’s Tasks). Budapest. 

iiFerenc Abent “A Magyar N<5pk6zt^rsas4g k6zoktat4siigye” (The Educational System ol the Hungarian 
People’s RepuHic). In: A khoktatAgyEunpa Sgoci&lista orsgdgaiban (Public Education in the Socialist Countries 

of Europe). Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 291. . • x* S^-!rmai on cit 

« For further details on the specific functions of the pioneer organizations, 
p 225-32 and “As littaroszervezet nevelSmunk^ja az ^Italdnos iskoi^ban ds a pedag g 
vi U>fa” (Th. Edu„,L.n.l 

Tasks of Teachers Following the Sixth KISZ Congress). KogneveUs, Budapest XXI October ^,i^. 

>» Rendtartis az Mtal&nos iskoldk is a gimndziumok szdmdra (Regulations for the General Schools y 

nasiums). Budapest: Tankdnyvkiadd, 1964. p. 19-21. „ onn 

“Ferenc Abent. “A Magyar NdpkOzt^rsas^g kOzoktatdsugye, op. cit. p. zW. 
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DISZ — which disintegrated during the October-November 1956 Revo- 
lution. 

DISZ itself came into being in June 1950, when the Communists solidi- 
fying their power, decided to dissolve all youth organizations and con- 
solidate their members into one new association directly subordinated to 
the Party. This put an end to the many youth organizations and second- 
ary school and university student associations that sprang up in the 
immediate post-World War II period. 

The associations thus extinguished included the following: 

1. Hungarian Democratic Youth Organization (MADISZ)^® — of the Socialist 
Youth Movement {Szocidlista Ifjusdgi Mozgaloni — SZIM) affiliated with 
the Social Democratic Party. 

2. Independent Youth Association {Fuggetlen Ifjusdgi Szbvetsig — FISZ) — of 

the Independent Smallholders’ Party {Fuggetlen Kisgazdapdrt) . \ 



3. National Association of Hungarian Students {Magyar Didkok Nemzeti 
Szovetsege) — of the secondary school group. 

4. National Association of Hungarian University and College Students {Magyar 
Egyetemistdk es Foiskoldsok Egyseges Szovetsege- — MEFESZ). 



As a result of consolidating the youth organizations and campaigning 
relentlessly for new members, the DISZ grew tremendously, to a total of 
620,000 by 1951. Of these, 170,000 were in Budapest.^® Following the 
Party’s March 1, 1952 decision to transfer all Party members under age 
24 into DISZ, the membership further increased by an additional 110,000 
to 120,000; Nevertheless, the Party considered the membership drive a 
failure. According to Mihdly Farkas, then Minister of Defense (Honve- 
delmi Miniszter), only 35 percent of the l,812,v.A0 DISZ-age youths (ages 
14-24; later 14-26) were members. In the countryside only 1,038 of the 
4,930 producer cooperatives had DISZ organizations.^'^ 

When the so-called “New Course” program was introduced in Soviet 
bloc nations after Stalin’s death in 1953, the DISZ membership began 
to fall and student interest in Communist-sponsored political affairs 
gradually declined. Commensurate with the decline in that interest, 
came an interest in Western styles of art, clothing, and music. A partial 
return to Stalinist techniques in the latter half of 1955 (characterized 
by the policies of the re-emerged Moscow-oriented hardliners), however, 
signaled the beginning of a tougher line toward youth in general and 
university students in particular. Almost daily, the Party press began to 
feature ever-sharper attacks against youth’s “apolitical tendencies,” “chau- 
vinism,” “clericalism,” and “nationalism,” and against their readiness to 
denigrate socialism’s achievements and to praise those of the West. 

At first, the young people themselves and their teachers were blamed. 
But after the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union denigrated Stalin, and Khrushchev attacked the so-called “per- 

August 1945, MADISZ had '^8,500 members. L^szld Dobos. “Nevelomunka kdz^piskolils ifjds£(gi 
szervczeteinkben” (Educational Work in Our Secondary School Youth Organizations). In: J^eveUsugyiink hdsz 
ive, J945-‘J964f op. cit. p. 241. 

^^Szabad (Free People), Budapest, June 17, 1951. 

*^The Minister of Defense gave vent to his disappointment in a speech of June 28, 1952. For a more recent 
evaluation of the political situation of the farm youth see Gydrgy Molndlr. “A termeloszAvetkezeti ifjdsig 
helyzet^rol 4s jdv6j^rol” (The Situation and Future of the Agricultural Cooperative Youth). Tdrsadalmi Szemle 
(Social Review), Budapest. XXII :4: 79-86. April 1967, p. 79-1^16. 
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sonality cult” in February 1956, the blame was extended to the Party 
and KISZ leaders. 

The ensuing “liberalization” drive at home and the new “peaceful 
coexistence” policy abroad gave impetus to “democratization” experi- 
ments within the youth movement. An intellectually oriented group com- 
posed mostly of university students managed to bring to life the so-called 
Petofi Circle (Petofi Kor) to serve as a DISZ discussion forum. Embrac- 
ing an ever-larger number of artists and writers, and crystallizing the 
requirements for building socialism in Hungary in accordance with con- 
ditions there, the Petofi Circle played an important role in October 
1956, when it became independent. 

Youth Movements During the Revolution 

The democratization drive in Hungary, like a concurrent one in 
Poland, was spearheaded by students. It reached a climax on October 16, 
1956, when at a meeting in Szeged the local university students declared 
they were withdrawing from DISZ and were reestablishing MEFESZ. 
Students at other universities and colleges followed. On October 23, stu- 
dents organized a mass demonstration in support of the Poles, who were 
demanding greater freedoms from the Russians, and issued their own 16- 
point demands for the democratization of Hungarian socialism. Referred 
to by the regime as a counterrevolution and sparked by the shots fired at 
protesters on that October 23, the Revolution brought a virtual end to 
the Communist youth organizations. In their place new organizations, 
both independent and Party-affiliated, came into existence. 

E e-emerging during the Revolution were the SZIM and FISZ, the 
Association of Christian Youth (Kereszteny Ifjusdg Szovetsege — KISZ), a 
Catholic organization, and the Organization of Christian Youth {Keresz- 
teny Ifjusdgi Egyesiilet—VJE), a Protestant youth group. Attempts were 
made to unify the non-party youth organizations under the auspices of 
the short-lived United Association of Hungarian Youth (Magyar Egyse- 
ges Ifjiisdgi Szdvetseg) and even to establish a special youth party, ^ the 
Hungarian Revolutionary Youth Party (Magyar Forradalmi Ifjdsdgi 
Pdrt). 

The suppression of the Revolution that followed the Soviet Army s 
intervention on November 4, 1956, brought an immediate end to all the 
non-Communist youth movements with the exception of MEFESZ, which 
continued to function until January 12, 1957, when its leadership was 
arrested. Two months later, on March 17, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party decided to reestablish the unitary character of the 
youth movement through organizing the Communist Youth League as 
the successor of DISZ. 

Organization and Structure 

Operating directly under the guidance and control of the Communist 
Party, the Communist Youth League has the same vertical structure as 
its parent organization.^® Like the latter, it theoretically operates on 

'•Seep. 6-8. 
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highly democratic principles: all power emanating from the member- 
ship and the executive KISZ organs elected by and responsible to the 
assemblies composed of “freely” elected delegates. In reality, however, 
power flows from the top down with ultimate decision-making power 
concentrated in the Party Politburo or Central Committee. 

Theoretically, the highest organ of power in the League is the KISZ 
Congress (KISZ Kongresszus), entrusted with evaluating past policy, 
formulating new programs, and electing the organ to act in its behalf 
during the time between meetings — the Central Committee (Kozponti 
Bizottsdg). The lowest KISZ units are the so-called “basic organizations” 
(alapszervezetek), each guided by a “general meeting” (taggyules) and its 
executive organ, the “leadership” (vezeidsdg).^^ 



Functions 

As the only legally recognized political mass organization for both 
school and working youths, KISZ carries out, in its activities, the im- 
portant function of implementing the Party’s policies and directives. 

Perhaps the most important function of KISZ is to help implement 
general objectives that relate to Communist education of the new gen- 
erations of youth. 20 Details of the KISZ organizations’ specific tasks in 
schools and enterprises appear in the guidelines (irdnyelvek) periodically 
issued by the central KISZ organizations.^^ 

In October 1961 KISZ’s Central Committee adopted guidelines for 
carrying out its secondary school responsibilities. Those responsibilities 
entaile i specific tasks under each of the following categories: 22 

1. Solidifying socialist outlook and morality. 

2. Strengthening, developing, and enriching KISZ organizations. 

3. Strengthening the Party’s leading role. 

4. Studying diligently to build up socialism. 

At the same time, the Central Committee adopted guidelines for 
carrying out its vocational school responsibilities.23 

Important as KISZ activities are in secondary and vocational schools, 
they are perhaps overshadowed by its activities in higher education in- 
stitutions. The Party daily press and the Party’s ideological-political 
organs are full of articles dealing with political education for the stu- 
dent body. Most of these articles tend to emphasize that it would be 



*®Sdndor Nagy and Lajos Horvdth, eds. NeveleselmHei^ cp. cit. p. 355“57. KISZ’s new organizational statutes 
were adopted at the 7th KISZ Congress in June-July 1967. Nepszabads&g (People’s Freedom), Budapest, July 
2, 1967. ' 

wSee p. 179-80. 

“ “A Magyar Forradalmi Munkds-Paraszt Kormdny 1016/1967. (VI.26.) szdmd hatdrozata az ifjdsdg k6rd- 
ben vdgzendo munkdrdl” (Resolution No. 1016/1967. (VI.26.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government Concerning the Work To Be Carried Out Among the Youth). Magyar Kozibny, No. 42, 
June 26, 1967. p. 339-42. A similar resolution was already adopted in’ 1957 (Resolution No. 1.087/1957 of 
November 21, 1957). See Magyar Kbzlony^ No. 123, November 21, 1967. p. 848-49. 

” Magyar IJj^s&g (Hungarian Youth), Budapest, January 6, 1962. See also ‘‘A KISZ nevelomunkdja a kSzdp- 
iikoldkban ds a pedagdgusok fcladatai a KISZ VI. Kongresszusa utdn” (KISZ’s Educational Work in the 
Secondary Schools and the Responsibilities of Teachers After the Sixth KISZ Congress). KozneveUsy XXII :20: 
768-70. October 22, 1965; Rendtart&s az dltaldnos tskoidk es a gimndziumok szdmdra, op. cit. 

Magyar Ifjds&gy op. cit. See also “A kdzdp- ds szakmunkdskdpz5 iskoldk ds KISZ-szervezeteik egyOttmd- 
kOddse” (Collaboration Between the Secondary and Vocational Schools and Between Their KISZ Organiza- 
tions). KbzneveUsy XXIIIrl 1 :401-04. June 9, 1967. 



desirable to “improve” political education, either by intensifying the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism or by invigorating the role of KISZ. 

The persistent weaknesses in political-ideological training at the 
higher education level were revealed by the Minister of Culture in a de- 
tailed report to the National Assembly on November 11, 1965. He ad- 
mitted that here much remained to be done, for although many students 
“learn” about Marxism-Leninism they do not necessarily “accept” it as 
their world outlook; and he criticized students for continuing to harbor 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois views.^^ 

In some higher education institutions, these “asocial” views seemed 
“to contaminate the atmosphere ... in a harmful manner” with some 
students “turning against the socialist order . . . and even the State 
order. ”25 

The Government’s campaign to improve the indoctrination process 
at the higher education level is centered around KISZ. Besides raising 
course and examination requirements in Marxism-Leninism,^^ KISZ in 
recent years has adopted certain organizational changes to improve the 
quality of teaching for this subject. 

Since the beginning of academic year 1960-61, KISZ has assumed re- 
sponsibility for guiding the so-called “scientific student circles,” original- 
ly created in 1952 under a Ministry of Culture directive.^^ Organized 
around curriculum subjects, these circles operate in the appropriate 
academic departments under the immediate supervision of a faculty 
member recommended by KISZ. Overall supervision and direction is 
entrusted to the Student Circle Council (Didkkori Tandcs) composed of 
circle secretaries, institutional representatives, and KISZ delegates. One 
of the KISZ delegates is the KISZ member in charge of academic affairs 
for his organization. He is automatically head of the Student Circle 
Council. 

This same council plays an important role in organizing periodic 
Student Circle Conferences (Orszdgos Didkkori Koruferencia) ai^ in 
awarding the University and College Scholarships of the .People’s Re- 
public (Nepkdztdrsasdgi Egyetemi es Foiskolai Osztondij).^^ 

To further strengthen KISZ’s grip over university and college students, 
a National University and College Council (Orszdgos Egyetemi* es Fois- 
kolai Tandcs) was established on September 17, 1966, to* serve as an “ad- 
visory body.” With 45 members composed of students and KISZ and 
Government leaders, the council is designed to advise KISZ on questions 
of youth policy. 22 

P^I Ilku. “N^piink ^Ital^nosMs szakmai muvelts^g^nek (For Raising thccGcncral and Profes- 

sional Cultural Level of Our People). Kbzneveles, XXI:23:886. December 3, 1965. 

Hajdii^BihaTi Napl6 (Diary of Hadju-Bihar), [Debrecen] December 5, I%5. Here are a few samples of this 
type of critical articles: Istv^n Sztankd. “A vil&gndzeti politikai nevelds helyzete felsofokd technikumainl?6hn” 
(The Status of Political-Ideological Education in Our Higher Technikums), FelsooktaUsi Szemle (Review of 
higher Education), Budapest. XV:1:I6-I9. January 1966. Pdter Vajd. “Merrc tart az egyetemi ifjdsag?” 
(Which Way Arc the University Students Going?). TArsadalmi Szernhy Budapest. XXII:1 :45-56. January 1967; 
and L. Toth. (We Must Improve Ideological Education). Nepszabads&g^ August 25, 1967. 

**The failure to suitably stress Marxism was revealed in the following article publish^ by the organ of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences: (Enforcement of Stress on Marxist Ideology in Ph.D. Theses on Social Science 
Subjects). Magyar Tudom&ny (Hungarian Science), Budapest, February 1966. 

' ” AurdI Henez. A tnuvelodesi intezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgdtAs Jejlodese, 1945-1961 (The Evolution of Educa- 
tional Institutions and Administration, 1945-1961). Budapest: Kdzgazdas^gi ds Jogi K6nyvkiadd, 1962. p. 1 15. 

« p. 1 15-16. Sec also Rudolf Rajnai. “A tudomdnyos didkkdrdkrol” (Concerning the Scientihe Student 
Circles). Felsooktat&si Szemle. XX;3:l2l-24. March 1953. 

Nlpszabadsdgy September 18, 1966. 
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The authority of KISZ in student affairs was further expanded in fall 
1968. According to certain Ministry of Culture directives, the KISZ or- 
ganizations were henceforth to be represented in academic committees 
and councils.30 KISZ’s apparent transformation into a fullfledged part- 
ner in higher educational matters reflects the regime’s continued endeav- 
ors to strengthen the influence of this youth organization and thus 
weaken that of the faculty in selecting and training the new elite class. 

KISZ’s new power over higher education faculty supplements its ear- 
lier power over the teacher-training system as a whole. In March 1960, 
the KISZ Central Committee acquired protectorate powers over the 
training of elementary and secondary school teachers in order to assure 
that “the future teachers are prepared for the tasks of the future not 
only by their teaching, but also by their support of the youth move- 
ment.’’^i One immediate result of these new powers has been that educa- 
tion majors must fulfill part of their practice teaching by working in 
either 'the KISZ or the Pioneer organizations. 

Formulating policy and supervising the implementation of Party di- 
rectives for higher education are the primary responsibility of the Uni- 
versity and College Division of the Central Committee of KISZ (KISZ 
Kozponti Bizottsdgdnak Egyetemi es Foiskolai Osztdlya). 

The KISZ organizations are also engaged in mass campaigns to protect 
or help develop the people’s democratic system. One such campaign is 
the action by the Young Guard (Ifjii Gdrda), a vigilante group dedicated 
to eradicating “hooliganism” and combating “rotten Western bourgeois 

spirit. ”32 

Again, KISZ organizations are very much in the forefront of the move- 
ment to have cooperatives, factories, individuals, or shops compete to 
achieve and over-fulfill economic targets; to mobilize youth for par- 
ticipation in “voluntary” projects; a)M to organize summer work camps 
through which hundreds of thousands of students offer their “free serv- 
ices” for approximately 2 weeks to “the construction of socialism.” 

To stimulate youthful interest in communal work and Communist 
education, the regime launched the “Youth For Socialism” (Ifjusdg a 
Szocidlizmusert) movement. A participant in that movement receives a 
medal if he successfully — 

1. Contributes at least 20 hours of communal labor. 

2. Participates in Party- or KISZ-organized political education courses. 

3. Participates in cultural or sport activities (many of which are organized 
by collegiums and sport associations). 

In recent years the Government has devoted increasing attention to 
the patriotic and paramilitary training of youth. Such training is ration- 
alized by three major arguments; 

1. The defense of socialism and the fatherland requires that youth be drawn 
closely into that defense. 



t^ommunista (Young Communist), Budapest, September 1968. 

Aur<^l Hencz. A muvelodesi intezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgaids fejlodese^ op. cit. p. 114. 

N epszahadsdgi }\xnc. 30, 1961. Immediately after its founding, KISZ was especially active in combating the 
“counterrevolution.^* Those who distinguished themselves in the campaign received the “KISZ S^gv^ri End re 
MedaP* (KlSZS&gv&ri Endre Emlekerem), 
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2. Aggressions of war and tensions are working against the forces of socialism. 

3. Since youths are drafted at age 18 (when they normally finish secondary 
education), military service is the natural next step in education after 
that or the secondary level. 

According to a study by the National Pedagogical Institute, to de- 
velop socialist patriotism and proletarian internationalism, the educa- 
tion system must — 

1. Nurture in students a love for the native land, the socialist homeland, and 
the working people. 

2. Lead students to appreciate the working people’s material and cultural 
achievements and to dedicate themselves to the further advancement and 
protection of these achievements. 

3. Foster use of the native tongue. 

4. Help youths understand and appreciate the nation’s cultural heritage and 
Its progressive and revolutionary traditions. 

5. Develop m students a love and appreciation for the Soviet Union, the 
socialist world order, and progressive mankind. 

^ in students a feeling of faithfulness and solidarity with all who 

• ^ human progress and to establish conditions for a more iust 

society.^ 

To complement this intensified indoctrination of youth in socialist 
patriotism, the regime has adopted the Soviet pattern of national de- 
fense instruction. Certain Ministry of Culture directives spelled out just 
what that instrudon was to consist of.^4 Introduced in school year 1968- 
69, national defense instruction is compulsory for all students beginning 
with the seventh gi'ade of the elementary school. 

The Ministry of Defense (Honvedelmi Miniszterium), the Hungarian 
National Defense Association (Magyar Orszdgos Honvedelmi Szdvetsig), 
armed forces units, and KISZ units all cooperated in setting up the na- 
tional defense courses. Conducted for about 20 hours a year, the theoreti- 
cal training takes place during periods assigned to physical education 
and home-room activities^ Physical training takes places on school-free 
work days. No examinations are given and performance in national de- 
fense training is not graded. 

Membership 

The Communist Youth League admits to membership all young men 
and women between the ages of 14 and 26 who accept the organization’s 
statutes and programs, symbolized by its motto: “Together with the 
masses of youth, for the socialist Hungary!” (Egyutt az ifjusdg tome- 
geivel, a szocidlista Magyarorszdgert!). 

To become a member of the Communist Youth League an applicant 

must successfully fulfill three requirements which the League introduced 
in 1959: 



Education of Youth in Socialist Patriotism and Instruction 
Novcinbcr 4, 1966. See especially, p. 803. 

Nepszabads&e, Aueust 8. 1968. 






in National Defense). Kozneveles, XXII:21 :80I-I2. 




KozoKiai&sugye," op. cit. p. 292; Ldszid Dobos. “Nevelomunka 
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1. Become informed about the League’s principles and goals and create op- 
portunities for KISZ members to become acquainted with him. 

(The Gyorgy Kilian Test — Kilidn Gyorgy Proba) 

2. Achieve greater knowledge and understanding of the League’s history and 
accomplishments, of the Soviet Komsomol^ and of other progressive youth 
movements. 

(The Young Communist Test — Ifjd Kommunista Proba) 

3. Demonstrate skill in a specific field. 

(The Professional Test — Szakproba) 

In March 1957, when KISZ began, it liad only 30,000 members (ap- 
proximately 2 percent of the KISZ- age youth). Theoretically, 26 was 
the upper age limit. Following are a few statistics (released during the 
Seventh KISZ Congiess of June 29-July 1, 1967) concerning its steady 
growth: 



Year and 




Members 
Percent of 
KISZ-age 


Organizational 


month 


Number 


population 


units 


I960 

(Dec.) . ... 


525,424 


29 


14,423 


1967 

(June) 


743,769 


(1) 


(1) 



^ Source did not give any figures. 

The KISZ Congress further reported that of the 743,769 members of 
June 1967: 

1. A total of 300,000 joined KISZ in 1964.*'^ 

2. The percents in various age groups Were as follows: 

Below 18 years old 48.2 



18-20 18.3 

21-26 27.4 

Above 26 6.1 



3. 55 percent had part-time jobs. 

4. !Nearly 600,000 had already fulfilled the three requirements for joining the 
“Youth for Socialism” movement.®* 

One of the principal requirements for joining the “Youth for Social- 
ism” movement is active participation in communal, cultural, and sport 
activities, many of which are organized under the auspices of collegiums. 



The Collegiums 

The collegiums (kollegiumok) basically hostels and dormitories for 
secondary school and university and college students, are operated in 
close cooperation with the educational institutions and in accordance 
with the basic objectives and principles of the Communist Youth League. 
They are self-governing institutions pursuing the same educational goals 

Magyar Ifj^sdg, June 29, 1957. 

®^The 1960 figures in the tabulation are from Magyar Ifjusdg^ December 17, 1960. 

High as this figure is, it is only one-third the approximately 900,000 members DISZ had immediately before 
the October-Novefnber, 1956, Revolution. 

^^East Europe, New York. X\ 1:8:45. August 1967. 
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as formal academic institutions, namely, education of the new socialist 
man. Giving preference to students of working-class and peasant back- 
ground, they serve primarily the needs of out-of-town students. 







Collegium at the Poly technical University of Heavy Industry 




Evolution 

Official historiography traces collegiums to activities associated with 
the “Gydrffy Istvan KoH^gium” established in 1942, which included a 
number of “progressive students’’ in its midst.^® After the 1945 liberation, 
this collegium took the initiative in launching the Movement for Build- 
ing People’s Collegiums (Nepi KolUgiumokat ^pito Mozgalom) dedi- 

*0 Fcrcnc JuMsz. “Pcdagdgiai t5rckv<?sck a n6pi kolMgiumi mozgalomban’* (Pedagogical Aspirations in the 
People’s Collegium Movement). In: Nevelesiigyunk hdsz eve, op. cit. p. 319-64. 
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cated to supporting and housing students of peasant and working-class 
background. The movement succeeded in establishing a number of such 
collegiums under the auspices of secondary and higher educational insti- 
tutions. At that point the “Gydrffy Istvan Koll^gium” organized the Na- 
tional Association of Peoples’ Collegiums {Nepi Kollegiumok Orszdgos 
Szdvetsege — NEKOSZ), which strove during the pre-Communist, era to 
pursue a relatively moderate democratic program publicized in its organ, 
“People’s Collegiumist’’ (Nepi Kollegista). 

After the Communists had openly assumed power in 1948, they se- 
verely criticized the NEKOSZ leadership for failing to understand the 
Association’s place and role in the development of the people’s democ- 
racy. The Party Politburo decision of September 19, 1948, acknowledged 
some of NEKOSZ’s achievements,^^ but declared 'the following as its 
basic shortcomings: 



1. NEKOSZ failed to recognize that the Party and the working class played 
a determining role in establishing and strengthening it. 

2. NEKOSZ’s Communist leaders were too patient and too liberal toward the 
peasant-worshipping ideology that was the antithesis of Marxism-Leninism. 

3. NEKOSZ was isolated from Party-directed youth movements and students 
associations. 



4. NEKOSZ neglected the needs of vocational-professional training. 

5. NEKOSZ gravely violated Communist morality.^® 



These shortcomings, however, w.ere subsequently overcome when new 
“reliable” leaders were appointed and a new NEKOSZ organ was 
launched — the “People’s Collegium Educator” (Nepi Kollegiumi Ne- 
velo). 

The management of student welfare programs and the direction of 
educational tasks within the by now nationalized collegiums were en- 
trusted to the National Office of-dCollegiums and Student Welfare (Or- 
szdgos Didkjoleti es Kollegiumi Hivatal)A^ On January 15, 1950, this 
national office was dissolved and its responsibilities transferred to the 
“Collegium Center” (Kollegiumi Kozpont), a newly established division 
of the Ministry of Culture.^^ 

Also during 1950, the higher education collegiums (basically student 
hostels) were placed under the School-Supply Enterprise (Tanfolyamel- 
Idto Vdllalat) of the Ministry of Internal Trade (Belkereskedelmi Mi- 
niszterium). That ministry naturally was concerned more with supply 
than with educational matters. 

In 1952, these collegiums were reassigned to the Ministry of Culture. 
At first, they were identified primarily as social rather than educational; 
in 1956, however, they were identified as university collegiums. In 1959 
KISZ took the initiative in having them transformed into “socialist” 
collegiuras.^^ 



By 1948, NEKOSZ had 160 collegiums with about 10,000 students. Ferenc Juh4sz. “Pedagdgiai torekv^sek 
a n^pi kollegiumi mozgalomban,” op. cit. p. 344. 

« Ibid. p. 345. 

The national t>ffice was established under Government Decision No. 9990/1948. (215) Korm. Ibid. p. 362. 
« Ibid. 

Aurei Hencz. A muvelodesi intezmenyek es a muvelodesigazgatds Jejlodese^ op. cit. p. 106. 

«Ibid. p. 107-08. 
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Organization and Structure 

According to the 1959 KISZ guidelines, a collegium may be estab- 
lished at a higher education institution by the joint approval of the 
KISZ Central Committee and the Minister exercising jurisdiction over 
the particular institution. The collegium operates under the irnmediate 
supervision of the local educational section of the people’s councils. 

Emulating the one-man management principle employed in all social- 
ist enterprises, each collegium is headed by a director or principal. In 
discharging his duties, he relies on the support of the Collegium Ad- 
visory Body {Koitegiurrii Tandcsado T estiilet) ^ y^liose members are ap- 
pointed with the concurrence of the local educational section of the 
people’s council and the KISZ committee. The membership includes the 
director of the collegium (who is also head of the Advisory Body), the 
collegium’s KISZ leader, the educational institution’s representative, the 
student council’s delegate, and the higher KISZ organization’s represen- 
tative.^'^ 

The main decision making body of a collegium is the general assembly 
(kdzgyiiles), theortically organized as a democratic self-governing unit. 
Each assembly elects its own student council (didktanacs) of 7 to 13 mem- 
bers — the number depending on the collegium’s size. These members 
are formally appointed with the consent of the local KISZ organization. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, the council works closely with 
KISZ. The council’s decisions cannot go against the school’s resolutions, 
the collegium’s statutes, or the higher KISZ organizations’ decisions.^s 
The council’s functions are carried out under the leadership of % secre- 
tary who is appointed from among its members, with KISZ consent. 

Collegium members are divided into primary units such as brigades, 
cooperatives, and study groups. The collegium determines the size and 
character of the units. 

During academic year 1966-67, 31,409 secondary school and 24,523 
higher education students were living in collegiums (table 6).^^ No data 
are available concerning the social or economic backgrounds of these 
students.®® 



Sport Organizations 

Physical education and sports consti ’ te an integral part of the educa- 
tional process calculated to bring about the new socialist man. According 
to Karl Marx, Communist education of youth requires physical educa- 
tion combined with practical labor and instruction “not only as a means 
for increasing social production but as the only way of producing fully 



<8 Sender Daroezy. “A kGzdpiskoIai koHcgiumi ncvelt^s hclyc, szerepc, sajatos fcladata kdzncvelt^siink rendsze- 
rxSbcn” (The Place, Role, and Tasks of Secondary Collegium Education in Our System of Public Education). 
In:^ozepiskolai kollegiumi nevelh (Secondary School Collegium Education). Edited by Mikids Habuda. Budapest: 
TankGnyvkiadd, 1965. p. 35-36. 

« Sdndor Daroezy. “Kolldgiumok a hdtrdnyos hclyzetuk(^rt” (Concerning the Disadvantageous Position of 
the Collegiums). Kdznevelh, XXII:10:381-82. May 20, 1906. 

50 For further details on the collegiums see Sdndor Szvetek. “A kollegiumi nevel<^s” (Collegium Education). 
In: Neveleselmelet, op. cit. p. 333-46. See also Julia Mdszdros. “A II. orszdgos koU(^giumi konfercncia” (The 
Second National Collegium Conference). Kozneveles^ XXII: 10:379:80. May 20, 1966. 
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developed beings.”5i The idea of mens sana in corpore sano is taken 
very seriously in Hungary, as in all other people’s democratic and social- 
ist states. Policies for physical education and sports are formulated and 
implemented under the auspices of a central governmental agency whose 
scope and competence have varied as time has passed. 



Evolution 

The first major administrative decision concerning physical education 
and sports during the post-World War II era was taken in 1946, when 
ultimate responsibility was entrusted to the Ministry of Culture. xhe 
technical aspects of sports continued to remain the prerogative of the 
National Sport Committee (Nemzeti Sport Bizottsdg). TsLilure to develop 
harmonious relations between the Ministry and the Committee led to an 
administrative reorganization in 1948 establishing a National Sport Of- 
fice (Orszdgos Sporthivntal).^^ 

The Office absorbed the Ministry’s responsibilities and the Commit- 
tee’s administrative functions. The members of the Committee’s board of 
directors were appointed to head the then newly established National 
Council of Sports and Physical Education (Orszdgos rSport es Testne- “ 
velesi Tandcs). The president of the Office also served as secretary gen- 
eral of the Council, thus assuring the desired harmonious collaboration 
between the two bodies. 

The National Sport Office supervised the physical education of youth, 
organized lower units to administer sport activities, controlled sport 
organizations and associations, and developed foreign contacts in the 
field of sports. 

The central organizational system was again revised in 1951, when a 
National Committee on Physical Education and Sports (Orszdgos Test- 
nevelesi es Sport Bizottsdg) was established under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Council of Ministers. This agency operated until 1958, 
when the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic replaced it with 
the Hungarian Council of Physical Education and Sport (Magyar Test- 
nevelesi es Sport Tandcs) as the main policy-determining body and the 
Hungarian Office of Physical Education and Sport (Magyar T estnevelesi 
es Sport Hivatal) as its administrative organ.54 

Physical education and sport, like the entire curriculum, were again 
subjected to scrutiny after the fundamental education act of 1961 was 

adopted.®" 

In November 1963 the educational system was revised and the central 
governmental organs, entrusted with administering physical education 
and sports, were reorganized. As a result of the reorganization, the Coun- 
cil was replaced by the Hungarian Association of Physical Education and 



Maurice J. Soviet Education, Its Psychology and Philosophy, New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. p. 52. 

s'-^See footnote 37 of chapter III. 

Aur^l Hencz. A muvel5disi inthzmenyek h a muvelodesigazgat&s fejlodese, op. cit. p, 264. 

Decree No. 4 of 1958. Magyar Kozldny^ No. 5, January 12, 1958, p. 34, See also Government Decree No. 4/ 
1958, (1,12.) implementing it. Ibid. p. 34-36. 

Sec p. 27. 
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Sports (Magyar Testnevelesi es Sportszdvetseg)^^ whose competence and 
scope were considerably expanded in 1968.“'^ 



Organization, Structure, and Functions 

The organizational structure and the functions of the Association are 
theoretically determined by the Association’s Congress. Its specific plans 
in physicM education and sports are determined and implemented with 
the cooperation of the interested State and social organs. 

In addition to its main function — the central guidance, synchroniza- 
tion, and supervision of all aspects of physical education and sports — 
the Association; 

1. Exercises inspection rights over the Hungarian College of Physical Education 
{Magyar Testnevelesi Foiskola)^^ the Scientific Research Institute of Physical 
Education (Tc'tnevelesi Tudomdnyos Kutatd Intezet), and enterprises con- 
cerned with sports and tourism. 

2. Exercises jurisdiction in all matters concerning the use and management of 
sport establishments. 

3. Is an advisor for the schools’ compulsory physical education programs. 

4. Decides where to distribute Stafe-allocated funds for sports and supervises 
their expenditure. 

5. Makes recommendations concerning the physical education portion of the 
national economic plan. 

6. Awards the two medals, “Outstanding Physical Education and Sport Worker” 
{Testneveles es Sport Kivdlo Dolgozoja) and “Meritorious Physical Educa- 
tion and Sport Worker” {Testneveles es Sport Frdemes Dolgozoja) ; makes 
recommendations for awarding other State medals. 

7. Determines rates and prices in areas within its competence. 

Within educational establishments, sport activities are organized ac- 
cording to general directives and guidelines issued by the National Youth 
Sport Committee (Orzdgos Ifjusdgi Sportbizottsdg), which operates with- 
in the Communist Youth League. Cooperating with the Hungarian As- 
sociation of Physical Education and*Sports, the Ministry of Culture and 
the other ministries engaged in educational affairs, the Committee car- 
ries out its responsibilities through a number of central units, including 
the General School Sport Council (Altaldnos Iskolai Sport Tandcs), the 
Student Sport Center (Didk Sport Kozpont), the University and College 
Sport Center (Egyetemi es Fdiskolai Sport Kozpont), the Vocational In- 
dustrial Sport Center (Iparitanuld Sport Kozpont), and the Village Sport 
Center (Falusi Sport Kozpont).^^ 

The physical education and sports program, both inside and outside 
the schools, is determined on the basis of advice and recommendations 



56 Decree No. 29 of 1963 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic. Magyar Kozlony, No. 80, Novem- 
ber 11, 1963, p. 622-23. See also Government Decree No. 29/1963. (XI. 11.) implementing it. Ibid. p. 623. 

NdpkOzt^rsas^g Elndki Tan^cs^nak 1968. ^vi 4. sz^mil tfirv^nyereju rendelete a testnevelesi es sport- 
mozgalom t^rsadalmi ir^nyit^s^rdl” (Decree No. 4 of 1968 of the Presidential Council of the People’s Republic 
Concerning the Social Management of the Physical Education and Sports Movement). Magyar Kozlony, No. 
16, February 25, 1968, p. 210-1 1. This was implemented by Government Decree No. 9/1968. (11,25.), Ibid. p. 
212-13. 

See p. 124-25. 

Aur^l Henez. A muvelodesi iniezmenyek es a muvelod esigazgatds fejlodese, op. cit. p. 270. 
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from the Scientific Council of Physical Education (Testnevelesi Tudo- 
mdnyos Tandcs). 

in carrying out its functions, the Council relies on research and recom- 
mendations from the Scientific Research Institute of Physical Education. 
This institute operates within the framework of the Hungarian College 
of Physical Education and under the general direction of the Hungarian 
Association of Physical Education and Sports.®° 

Undoubtedly, among the Hungarian Government’s highest satisfac- 
tions are those resulting from the great strides apparent in its physical 
education program. These great strides are reflected for all to see in na- 
tional and international competitions in fencing, soccer, and swimming, 
for example. On their own merits, sports are tremendously popular 
throughout all Hungary. Their popularity and their successes in com- 
petition can be attributed not only to the intentions of the Government 
to build the new socialist man but also to the Hungarian people’s tradi- 
tional love for sports. 

co«A Magyar Forradalmi Munk^s-Paraszt Korm^ny 1.004/1959. (1.25.) sz^mii hat^rozata TestncvcMsi 
Xudom^nyos Kutatd Int<£zct l<£tcsit<£s^rol” (Resolution No. 1,004/1959. (1.25.) of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Worker-Peasant Government Concerning the Establishment of the Scientific Research Institute of Physical 
Education). Magyar Kozlony^ No. 12, January 25, 1959. p. 64-65. 



Appendixes 



Appendix A. Glossary 



Hungarian 



English 



A 

Agitdcios es Propaganda Osztdly Agitation and propaganda section 

Agrdriudomdnyi egyetem Agronomic university 

Alapszervezet Basic organization 

Alfold Great Hungarian Plain 

Allam^ es Jogtudomdnyi Kar School or Faculty of Political 

Science and Law 

Allami Egyhdzugyi Hivatal State OflSce for Denominational Affiairs 

Allatorvostudomdnyi egyetem University of veterinary medicine 

Altaldnos gimndzium * General gymnasium 

iskola ‘*Generar* school (i.e., elementary school) 



B 

Belkereskedelmi Minisztdrium . 

Bizottsdg 

Bolcsdszettudomdnyi Kar 

BolcsSde 

Budapesti Miiszaki Egyetem . . . 

Pedagdgus T ovdbbkepzd 

Intezet 



Ministry of Internal Trade 
Committee 

School or Faculty of Philosophy 
Nursery 

Polytechnical University of Budapest 

Budapest Institute for Further Teacher 
Training 



c 

Cimzetes egyetemi tandr Tenured university professor 

CsapatvezetS Group leader 



D 



Dekdn 

Dikdnhelyettes 

Didkkor 

Didktandcs 

Dolgozd Ifjusdg Szovetsege-DISZ 
Dundntul 



Dean 

Assistant or deputy dean 
Student circle 
Student council 
Association of Working Youth 
Transdanubia 
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E 



Egeszsegiigyi Miniszterium 

t Egyetem 

Egyetemi Szdmitokozpont 

tandcs • 

Elnok 

Elnoki Tandcs 

Elnokseg 

Elso Titkdr 

ipitoipari es Kozlekedesi Miiszaki 
Egyetem 

Erettsegi 

Eszak-Magyarorszdg 



Ministry of Health 
University 

University Computation Center 

University council 

Chairman 

Presidential council 

Board of directors 

First Secretary 

Polytechnical University of Construction 
and Transportation 

Baccalaureate (Matura; secondary school 
certificate) examination or certificate 
Northern Hungary or Northern Uplands 



F 



Felsofoku technikum 

Felsooktatdsi Miniszterium 

Tandcs 

Tanulmdnyi Erdemrend 

Felteteles felvetel; Elofelvetel , , 

Felveteli bizottsdg 

Foiskola 

Foldmuvelesugyi Miniszterium 
Fuggetlen Ifjtisdgi Szdvetseg . 
Kisgazdapdrt 



Higher technikum or technical school 
Ministry of Higher Education 
Council of Higher Education 
Higher Education Studies medal 
Conditional admission 
Admissions committee 
College 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Independent Youth Association 
Independent Smallholders’ party 



G 

Gimndzium 

Gondnok 

Gyermekbardtok Orszdgos Egyesiilete . . . 

Gyermeklelektani InteZet 

Gyermekotthon 

Gyogypedagogiai Tandrkepzo Foiskola . . 

Gyorsirdkat es Gepirdkat Vizsgdz- 

tato Orszdgos Bizottsdg 



Gymnasium or secondary school 
Building superintendent 
National Association of Friends 
of Children 

Institute of Child Psychology 
Children’s home 

Teachers College for Teachers of 
Handicapped Children 

National Committee for Examining 
Steno-Typlsts 



H 



Hazafias Nepfront Patriotic People’s Front 

Honvedelmi Miniszterium Ministry of Defense 



I 



I degen Nyelvi Tovdbbepzo Kozpont . . . . 

Ideiglenes Nemzeti Kormdny 

Idoszaki napkozi otthonos ovoda ....... 

Ifju Gdrda . . . . 

Kommunista Pr6ba 



Center for Further Foreign 
Language Training 
Provisional National Government 
Seasonal day home kindergarten 
Young Guard 
Young Communist test 
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Ifjusdg a Szocidlizmusert 

Igazgato 

Igazgatohelyettes 

Ipari technikum 

Iparitanulo intezet . . . . 
Ipariigyi Miniszterium , 

Irdnyelv 

Iskolatandcs 

Iskolai korzet 

Ismetld iskola 



Youth for Socialism 
Principal or director 
Assistant principal or assistant 
director 

Industrial technikum or technical 
school 

School for [industrial] apprentices 

Ministry of Industry 

Guideline 

School council 

School district 

Continuation or supplementary school 



J 



Jdrds District 

Jdrdsi tandcs District people’s council 

Javitovizsga Repeat examination 



K j. 



Kar 

Kari tandcs 

Kereskedelem'- es KdzlekedesUgyi 

Miniszterium 

Kereskedelmi Szakoktatdsi Tandcs 

Kereskedokepzd iskola 

Kereszteny Ifjdsdg Szovetsege 

Ifjusdgi Egyesiilet 

Kisdohos 

Kisgazdapart 

Kitiind tanulo 

Kivdlo ovono 

tandr 

tanitd 

KolUgium 

Kollegiumi Tandcsado Testulet 

Kommunista Ifjusdgi Szovetsdg-KISZ . . . 
Kommunistdk Magyarorszdgi Pdrtja . . . . 

Kozgazdasdgi technikum 

Kozoktatdsiigyi MiniszUrium 

Kozponti Bizottsdg 

Kozponti Pedagogus TovdbbkepzS 

Intdzet 

Statisztikai Hivatal 

Kozsegi tandcs . . 

Kiilonbozeti vizsga 

Kulturdlis Kapcsolatok Intezete 



School or faculty 
Faculty council 

Ministry of Trade and Transportation 
Council of Trade Vocational 
Education 

Training school for salespersons 
Association of Christian Youth 
Organization of Christian Youth 
Little drummer 
Smallholders’ party 
Outstanding student 
Outstanding kindergarten teacher 
Outstanding professor 
Outstanding teacher 
Collegium 

Collegium Advisory Body 
Communist Youth League 
Communists Party of Hungary 
Economic technikum or technical school 
Ministry of Public Education 
Central Committee 
Central Institute for Further 
Teacher Training 
Central Statistical Office 
Communal or village people’s council 
Differential examination 
Institute for Cultural Relations 



^ L 

Lednygimndzium Girls’ gymnasium or secondary 

school 

Leckekonyv Course book 

Legfelsobb Birosdg Supreme Court 

Legfdbb Vgydsz Chief Public Prosecutor 

Liceum - Lyceum or secondary school 



# 
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I 



I 



i 




M 

Magyar Cserkeszfiuk SzovetsSge 

Demokratikus Ifjusdgi 

Szovetseg-MADISZ 

^ — Didkok Nemzeti Szovetsege 

Dolgozok Pdrtja 

Egyetemistdk es Fdiskoldsok 

Egyseges Szervezete 

Egyseges Ifjusdgi Szovetseg 

Forradalmi Ifjusdgi Pdrt 

Munkds-Paraszt 

Kormdny • • 

IfjusdgNepiSzdvetsSge 

Kommunista Pdrt 

Nemzeti FuggetlensSgi Front .... 

N6k Demokratikus Szovetsege . . . 

Pedagdgiai T drsasdg 

Szocidlista Munkdspdrt 

TdncmuvSszek Szovetsege 

Testnevelesi es SportszovetsSg . . . 

Sport Tandcs ... 

Tudomdnyos Akadimia * 

UNESCO Bizottsdg 

Ottordk SzovetsSge 

Magyarorszdg • • 

Magyarorszdgi Szocidlista Pdrt 

Szocidldemokrata Pdrt 

Marxismus^Leninizmus Esti Egyetem . . . 

Megye 

Megyei oktatdsi tandcs 

tandcs 

Mimdk-kozgazddsz oklevil 

Mernoki Tovdbbkepzd Intezet 

Mezdgazdasdgi es ElelmezSsiigyi 

Minisztirium 

szakmunkdstanulS iskola 

technikum 

— technikusi oklevSl 

Minisztertandcs 

Mozgdsseriiltek NevelokepzS es 

NeveldintSzete 

MunkaerStartalekok Hivatala 

MunkakdzdssSg 

MunkakozdssSgi rendszer 

Munkaugyi Minisztirium . 

MUszaki egyetem 



Association of Hungarian 
Boy Scouts 

Hungarian Democratic Youth 
Association 

National Association of Hungarian 
Students 

Hungarian Workers’ Party 

United Organization of Hungarian 
University and College Students 
United Association of Hungarian Youth 
Hungarian Revolutionary Youth Party 

Hungarian Revolutionary Worker- 
Peasant Government 
Popular Association of Hungarian 
Youth 

Hungarian Communist Party 
^Hungarian National Independence Front 
Democratic Association of Hungarian 
Women 

Hungarian Pedagogical Association 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
Hungarian Association of Dance 
Artists 

Hungarian Association of Physical 
Education and Sports 
Hungarian Council of Physical Education 
and Sports 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
Hungarian National Commission 
for UNESCO 

Association of Hungarian Pioneers 
Hungary 

Socialist Party of Hungary 
Social Democratic Party of Hungary 
Evening University of Marxism- 
Leninism 
County 

County council of education 
County people’s council 
Engineer-economist diploma 
Institute for the Further Training 
of Engineers 

Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
Agricultural and vocational school 
Agricultural technikum or technical school 
Agricultural technical diploma 
Council of Ministers 

Institute for Training Instructors of 
Motor-Disorder Victims 
Office of Manpower Reserves 
Work collective 
Collective work system 
Ministry of Labor 
Polytechnical university 
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h Termeszettudomdnyi 

Egyesuletek Szdvetsege 

kdzSpiskola 

tanulo 

Muvelodesi otthon 

Miivelodesiigyi Miniszterium . . . 

osztdly 

Miiveszeti fSiskola 

gimndzium 

Szakszervezetek SzdvetsSge 



Association of Technical and 
Scientific Societies 
Technical secondary school 
Technical student 
Cultural home 

Ministry of Cultural Affairs (rendered 
throughout this publication as Ministry 
of Culture 
Section of education 
Art college 
Art secondary school 
Association of Art Trade Unions 



N 



Napkozi otthon 

otthonos ovoda 

Nehezipari Muszaki Egyetem 

Nemzeti Sport Bizottsdg 

Nepi Kollegiumok Orszdgos Szdvetsege- 

NEKOSZ 

Kollegiumokat Epito Mozgalom . 

Nepiskola 

Nepjoleti Miniszterium 

Nepkoztdrsasdg 

Elnoki Tandesa 

Nepkoztdrsasdgi Tanulmdnyi Osztondij . . 

Nepmuvelesi Intezet 

Miniszterium 

NevelSi kozosseg . . 

Nydri napkozi otthon 



Day home 

Day home kindergarten 
University of Heavy Industry 
National Sport Committee 
National Association of 
Collegiums 

Movement for the Building of 
People’s Collegiums 
Public elementary school 
Ministry of Public Welfare 
People\it Republic 
PresidciTUal Council of the People’s 
Republic 

People’s Republic Scholarship 
Institute of Popular Culture 
Ministry of Public Culture 
Teachers’ or educators’ collective 
Summer day home 



I 



1 

i 



o 



Oklevel . ; 

Oktatdsugyi Miniszterium 

Ors 

Orszdgos Didkjoleti es Kollegiumi 

Hivatal 

^ Didkkdri Konferencia 

Egyeterni is Fdiskolai Tandcs . . . 

Gyermek- is Ifjdsdgvidelmi 

Tandcs 

Gyogyszeriszeti Intizet 

Iparoktatdsi Tandcs 

Kozipiskolai Tanulmdnyi Verseny 

Koznevelisi Tandcs 

Kdzoktatdsi T andcs • . . 

Magyar Szinmuviszeti Akadimia 

MunkaerSgazddlkoddsi Hivatal . . 

N evelistudomdnyi Intizet 

Oktatdsi Tandcs 

Pedagogiai Intizet 



Diploma 

Ministry of Education 
Patrol 

National Office for Collegiums and 
Student Welfare 

National Student Circle Conference 
National University and College 
Council 

National Council for the Protection 
of Children and Youth 
National Pharmaceutical Institute 
National Council for Industrial 
Education 

National Secondary School Studies 
Competition 

National Council of Public Education 
National Council of Public Instruction 
National ^ademy of Dramatic Arts 
National Manpower Office 
National Scientific Institute 
of Education 

National Council of Education 
National Pedagogical Institute 
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Konyvtdr 

Politechnikai Kutato 

Munkakozosseg - . . . 

Rabbikepzo Intezet 

Sporthivatal 

Szakorvoske pesito Vizsgabizottsdg 

Szakmunkdskepzesi Jegyzek 

T ervhivatal 

Testnevelesi es Sport Bizottsdg . . 

Vezetokepzo Iskola 

Orszdggyules 

Orszemcsapatok Szovetsege «... 

Osztdly 

Osztdlyozo vizsga 

Osztdlyvezeto; Osztdlyfonok 

Orvosdoktori oklevel 

Orvosi egyetem 

Orvostovdbbkepzo Intezet 

Ovoda ! 

Ovonokepzo intezet 



P 

Pdlyavdlasztdsi Tandcs 

Pdrtfoiskola 

Pdrtkongresszus 

Pedagogiai gimndzium . . . . 

Tudomdnyos Intezet 

Pedagdgus Nap 

otthon 

Szakszervezet 

PenzUgyminiszterium 

Polgdri iskola 

Politikai Bizottsdg 



National Pedagogical Library 

National Work Collective for 
Polytechnical Research 
National Jewish Theological Seminary 
National Sport Office 
National Examination Committee for the 
Qualification of Medical Specialists 
National Register for Training 
Skilled Workers 
National Planning Office 
National Committee for Physical 
Education and Sport 
National Leader-Training School 
National Assembly 
Association of sentry guards 
Division, class, section 
Grade examination 
Class adviser or home-room teacher 
Diploma of Doctor of Medicine 
Medical university 
Institute for the Further Training 
of Physicians 
Kindergarten 

Kindergarten teacher-training institute 



Career guidance council 

Party college 

Party congress 

Pedagogical gymnasium 

Scientific Pedagogical Institute 

Teachers Day 

Teachers home 

Teachers Union 

Ministry of Finance 

Upper elementary school 

Political Committee (Politburo) 



R 

Ra] Troop 

Real gimnazium Real gymnasium (scientific secondary 

school) 

Redliskola Real school 

Rektor Rector or president or chancellor 

Roman Filologiai Intezet Romanian Philological Institute 



s 



Szak 

Szakember Tovdbbkepzo Intezet 

Szakerettsegi 

Szakigazgatdsi szerv 



Specialty or department 
Institute for Further Training 
of Skilled Workers 

Vocational secondary school certificate 
or examination 
Administrative organ 
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Szakiskola 

Szakiskolai oklevH 

Szakkor 

Szakkdzepiskola 

Szakmai minbsito vizsga .... 
Szakmunkdsbizonyitvdny .... 

Szakmunkds vizsga 

Szakorvos 

Szaktechnikusi oklevel 

Szigorlat 

Szldv Filologiai Intezet 

Szlovdk Filologiai Intezet . . . 

Szocidldemokrata Pdrt 

Szocidlista Ifjusdgi Mozgalom 
Szilloi munkakozosseg 

T 



Vocational school; school for skilled 
* workers 

Technical school diploma 
Academic or technical (hobby) circle 
Vocational secondary school 
Trade-qualification examination 
Skilled-worker certificate 
Skilled-worker examination 
Specialist physician 
Skilled technician diploma 
Rigorosum or semester-end examination 
Slavic Philological Institute 
Slovak Philological Institute 
Social Democratic Party 
Socialist Youth Movement 
Parental work collective 



Taggyiiles 

Tandcs 

T andcsakademia 

Tandr 

T andrkepzesi bizottsdg 

Tandrkepzo tandcs 

Tandrseged 

Tahitokepzo foiskola 

intezet 

Intezeti Tanorok Orszdgos 

Egyesiilete 

Tanonciskola - 

TanszSk 

T anszekvezeto 

Tanterv 

Tdrsadalom- es Termeszettudomdnyi 

Ismeretterjeszto Tdrsulat 

Technikum 

Technikumi Tandcs 

Termeszettudomdnyi Kar 

TestneveUsi fSiskola 

Sportegyesulete 

Titkdrsdg 

Tovdbbkepzd iskola 

Tudomdnyegyetem 

Tudomdnyok doktora 

kandiddtusa 

Tudomdnyos es Felsooktatdsi Tandcs . . . 

es Kozoktaidsi Osztdly 

Ismeretterjeszto T drsulat 

Minosito Bizottsdg 



General meeting 
Council or People’s Council 
People’s Council Academy 
Professor 

..Teacher-training committee 
Teacher-training council 
Professorial assistant 
Teacher-training college 
Teacher-training institute 
National Association of Teachers in 
Teacher-Training Institutes 
School for apprentices 
Department or specialty 
Department chairman 
Curriculum or school program 
Association for the Propagation of the 
Social and Natural Sciences 
Technikum or technical school 
Technikum Council 
School or Faculty of Natural Science 
College of physical education 
Sport Association of the College 
of Physical Education 
Secretariat 
Continuation school 
University 
Doctor of Science 
Candidate-in-Science 
Council of Science and Higher 
Education 

Scientific and Public Education 
Section 

Scientific Association for the 
Propagation of Knowledge 
Scientific Qualification Committee 



u 



Ottoro 

OttorScsapat . . 
JJttorSmozgalom 



Pioneer 
Pioneer group 
Pioneer Movement 
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V 

Valias- es Kozoktatdsugyi Miniszterium . . Ministry of Religion and Public 



Education 

Vegrehajto hizottsdg Executive committee _ _ 

VidSki tankeriilet Provincial or village school district 

Vizsgahizottsdg Examination committee 



Zdrodolgozat 



z 



Thesis or dissertation 






Appendix B. Hungarian Higher Education 
Institutions of University or 
College Caliber: 1%8^ 





Years 




Rector 


Institution, schools. 


of 


Year 


or 


city, and street 


study 


founded * 


director 



I. UNIVERSITIES {Tudorndnyegyetemek) 



Eotvos Lordnd University {Eotvos Lordnd 
Tudomdnyegyetem), Budapest, 1-3 Egye- 
tem Square. __ _ . 




1635 


School of Natural Science {Termeszet- 
tudomdnyi Kar), 6-8 Mdzeum Bou- 
levard - _ 


5 


School of Philosopuy {Bdlcseszettu- 
domdnyi Kar) , 1 Pesti Barnabds Street. 


5 




School of Political Science and Law (Al- 
lam- es Jogtudomdnyi Kar), 1-3 Egye- 
tem Square . 


4 




Jdzsef Attila University {Jozsef Attila Tur- 
domdnyegyetem) , Szeged ... 




1921 


School of Natural Science, 1 Aradi V4r- 
tandk Square - 


5 


School of Philosophy, 2 Tdncsics Mi- 
hdly Street _. .. 


5 




School of Political Science and Law, 54 
Lenin Boulevard _ _. 


4 




Karl Marx University of Economics 
{Marx Kdroly Kozgazdasdgtudomdnyi E- 
gyetew), Budapest, 8 Dimitrov Square 




1948 


School of General Economics {Alta- 
Idnos Kozgazdasdgi Kar) . 


4 


School of Industry {I pari Kar) 


4 




School of Trade 1 Commerce] {Kereske- 
delmiKar) 


4 




Kossuth Lajos University {Kossuth Lajos 
Tudomdnyegyetem), Debrecen. . 




1912 


School of Natural Science 


5 


School of Philosophy 


5 




See footnotes at end of table, p. 211. 







Dr. Kdroly Nagy 



Dr. Zoltdn Szab6 



Dr. Pdl Pach 
Zsigmond 



Dr. Andrds Rapcsdk 
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Institution, schools, 
city, and street 


Years 

of 

study 


Year 
founded 2 


Rector 

or 

director 




University of Pecs ( Pecsi Tudomdnyegye- 




1923 


Andor Csizmadia 


School of Political Science and Law, 1 
1Rd.RSminrp _ 


4 





II. MEDICAL UNIVERSITIES {Orvostudomdnyi Egyetemek) 



Medical University of Budapest {Buda- 
pesti Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem), Budapest, 

26 Clloi Road 

School of General Medicine {Altaldnos 

Orvostudomdnyi Kar) 

School of Pharmacy ifiyogyszeresztudo- 

mdnyi Kar) 

School of Stomatology {Forgorvostudo- 
mdnyi Kar) 



Medical University of Debrecen (Debre- 
ceni Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem) Debrecen, 

78 Nagyerdei Boulevard 

School of General Medicine 



Medical University of P4cs {Pecsi Orvostu- 
domdnyi Egyetem), P4cs, 82 Rdkdczi Road- 
School of General Medicine 



Medical University of Szeged {Szegedi 
Orvostudomdnyi Egyetem), Szeged, 13 Du- 

gonics Square 

School of General Medicine 

School of Pharmacy 

School of Stomatology 



University of Veterinary Medicine (Allat- 
orvostudomdnyi Egyetem), Budapest, 2 
Landler Jeno Street 





1769 ; 


Dr. J^dzsef S6s 


6 












4H 


1912 


Dr. P41 Juhdsz 


6 


1912 


Dr. Szildrd Donhoffer 


6 


1872 


Dr. Kdroly Tdth 


1 t 1 




t 


_ 6 


1782 


Dr. Andrds B. Kovdcs 

, 



III. POLYTECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES {Muszoki Egyetemek) 



Polytechnical University of Budapest 








{Budapesti Muszaki Egyetem) f Budapest, 3 
Mfiegyetem Rakpart 




1782 


Dr. Frigyes Csdki 


School of Architectural Engineering 








{lEpiteszmernbki Kar) 


5 







Sb* footnotes at end of table, p. 211. 
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Years 




Rector 


Institution, schools. 


of 


Year 


or 


city, and street 


study 


founded^ 


director 



School of Chemical Engineering (Ve- 
gySszm6rndki Kar) _ 


5 






School of Civil Engineering (Epitom^r- 
noki Kar) 


5 






School of Electrical Engineering {Vil- 
lamosm6rnoki Kar) 


5 






School of Mechanical Engineering (Ge- 
p6szm6rndki Kar) __ 


5 






School of Transportation Engineering 
(Kdzlekedesm6rnoki Kar) _ _ _ _ 


5 






Polytechnical University of Heavy Indus- 
try {NeMzipari Muszaki Egyetem), Mis- 
kolc _ 




1949 


Dr. Jdnos Zambd 


School of Mechanical Engineering 


5 


School of Metallurgical Engineering 
(Koh6m6rndki Kar) 


5 






School of Mining Engineering {Banya- 
m&rnokiKar).. 


5 






University of Chemical Industry of Vesz- 
prdm (Veszpr6mi Vegyipari Egyetem), 
Veszprdm_ 




1949 


Dr. Pal Kdldi 







IV. AGRONOMIC UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES (Agrdr-Egyetemek Ss Fdiskoldk) 



Agronomic University {Agrdrtudomdnyi 
Ejij/e<ern) , Godollo-Budapest 




' 1945 


Dr. Albert Kiss 


School of Agricultural Mechanical En- 




gineering (Mezdgazdasdgi Gepeszm&r- 
noki Kar) _ 


5 






School of Argiculture (Mezdgazdasdgtu- 








domdnyi Kar) _ 


5 






College of Agronomy of Debrecen {De- 
breceni Agrdrtudomdnyi Fdiskola), Debre- 
cen, 104 Boszormdnyi Read _ 


6 


1953 


Dr. Ferenc Munkdesi 


College of Agronomy of Keszthely (Keszt- 
helyi Agrdrtudomdnyi FOiskola), Keszt- 
hely, 16 Dedk Ferenc Street __ 


5 






1797 


Gdza Mng 


College of Agronomy of Mosonmagyard- 




vdr (Mosonmagyardvdri Agrdrtudomdnyi 
Fdiskola), MOsonmagyardvdr, 2 Vdr Street. 


5 


1818 


Dr. Gdza Mdrton 



See footnotes at end of table, p. 211«. 
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city, and street 


Years 

of 

study 


Year 

founded^ 


Rector 

or 

director 




College of Horticulture and Viniculture 
{Kerteszeti es SzOUszeti Fdiskola), Buda- 
pest, 44 M4nesi Hoad _ 


5 


1863 


Dr. Pdl Kozma 


University of Forestry and Lumber Indus- 
try {Erdeszeti es Faipari Egyetem), Sopron, 
4 Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Road_ 




1768 


Dr. G&bor Pankotai 


School of Forest Engineering {Erd6~ 
Tnernoki Kur) _ _ - 


5 






School of Lumber Industrial Engineer- 
ing (Fai'pan'Jkferwofci'iiCar) 


5 














V. TEACHER-TRAINING COLLEGES {Tandrkepzh 1 


^diskoldk) 



Teachers College for Teachers of Handi- 
capped Children {Gyogypedagdgiai Ta- 
ndrkepzd Fdiskola), Budapest, 2 Bethlen 
Square 


4 


1924 


Tibor Lovasz 


Teacher-Training College of Eger {Egri 
Tandrkepzd Fdiskola), Eger, 2 Szabadsdg 
Square 


4 


1949 


Ldszld Sziics 


Teacher-Training College of Nyiregyhdza 
{Nyiregyhdzi Tandrkepzd Fdiskola), Nyi- 
regyh&za, 16 Vasvdri Pdl Street 


4 


1962 


J6zsef Kov&cs 


Teacher-Training College of P4cs {Pecsi 
Tandrkepzd Fdiskola) ,Tdcs, 6 If jus^ig Road. 


4 




Bertalan M&rk 


Teacher-Training College of Szeged (Sze- 
gedi Tandrkepzd Fdiskola), Szeged, 6 Apri- 
lis4 Road — 


4 


1873 


Dr. J6nos Szendrey 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 211. 










Institution, schools, 
city, and street 


Years 

of 

study 


Year 
founded 3 


Rector 

or 

director 


VI. COLLEGE OP PHYSICAL EDUCATION {TestneveUsi F&iskoU) 


College of Physical Education (Testneve- 
Usi Fdiskola), Budapest, 44 Alkotds Street. 


4 


1925 


Endre Kerezsi 



VII. COLLEGES OP ART AND MUSIC {Muveszeti Ss ZenemuvSszeti F6iskola) 



College of Dramatic and Cinematographic 
Art (Szinhdz- Ss FilmmuvSszeti F&iskola), 
Budapest, 2/c Vas Street _ 


4 


1865 


Kdlmdn Ni^dasdy 


College of Fine Arts {K6pz6muvSszeti F6- 
iskola) , Budapest, 71 Nepkdztdrsasdg Road- 


34(3) 


1871 


Endre Domanovszky 


College of Industrial Arts (IparmuvSszeti 
\ Fdiskola), Budapest, 11-25 Zugligeti Road. 


44 


1880 


Frigyes Pogdny 


Liszt Ferenc College of Music (Liszt Fe- 
renc ZenemuvSszeti F&iskola), Budapest, 8 
Liszt Ferenc Square 


5(3) 


1875 


Ferenc Szabd 



> Of the higher education institutions listed in the 1968 edition of the Guide to Hungarian Institutions of 
Higher Learning (see SOURCE OP DATA below), 48 are primarily poatsecondary specialized schools 
engaged in training technicians or lower-elementary and kindergarten teachers (see appendix C). 

* The year is the original date of founding, not the one in which the institution was reorganized to fit the 
requirements of the post-World War II regime. 

* 4 years for artists; 3 years for teachers. 

* 6 years for performers ; 3 years for teachers. 

SOURCE OP DATA: Tdjikoztatd a Magjfar felsdoktatdsi iniSzm4nyekr6l i968 (Guide to the Hungarian 
Institutions of Higher Learning 1968). Budapest: A Mfiveldd^Ugyi Miniszt4rium Kiadv&nya, 1968, 207 
p.; International Handbook of UnivereitieB and Other InstituiionB of Higher Education 1965. Paris: The 
International Association of Universities, 1966, p. 426-38; Hungary. Lizt of Pertone Holding Important 
PoBitionM in Party, Staie Adminutraiion, Public Life (NSveor azokrol, akik a pdrtban, dllamigazgaidMhan, 
kbz^Utb^ fonioM Mzerepei tdUenekbe). 10th ed. New York: Research Departments of Radio Pree Europe, 
May 1967. 91 p. 
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Appendix C. Hungarian Education 
Institutions Primarily Specializing in 
Training Technicians or Lower-Elementary 
and Kindergarten Teachers: 1%8 



Institution 


City and street 


Years 

of 

study 


I. HIGHER AGRICULTURAL TECHNIKUMS {FelsdfoM MezOgazdasdgi Technikumok)^ ^ 


Higher Agricultural Technikum (FelsOfokd 
MezOguzddsdgi Techuikuififi) 


Budapest 

80 Maglddi Road 

Gyongyos 


3 


Ho - 


3 


Do _ 


1 Nemecz J. Square 
Hodmezovdsdrhely 


3 


Do 


17 Lenin Street 
Kaposvdr 


3 


Ho - 


Topondr 

Kecskemet 


3 


Do.. - 


61 Bethlen Street 
Keszthely 


3 


Do - - 


1 Felszabadulds Street 
Kiskunhalas 


3 


Do 


43 Kossuth Lajos Street 
Kormend 


3 


Do - 


Rdkdczi Road 
Mezotdr 


3 


Do - - 


2 Tolbuchin Street 
Nagykanizsa 


3 


Do ^ 


47 Ady Endre Street 
Nyiregyhdza 


3 


Do - - 


69 R&kdczi Road 
Putnok 


3 


Do 


Bajcsy-Zsilinszky Street 
Szarvas 


3 


Do — 


1-3 Szabads&g Street 
Zs&mb€k 


3 



See footnotes at end of tablep p. 216. 
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Institution 



City and street 



Years 

of 

study 



II. HIGHER INDUSTRIAL TECHNICAL TECHNIKUMS 
(Ipan-Muszaki Felsdfoku TechnikumokY 



Higher Technikum for — 

Automobile Transports {Felsofoku G4p- 
jdrmukdzlekedisi Technikum) 

Chemical Industrial Mechanics ( Felsd- 
foka Vegyipari Gepeszeii Techni- 
kum) 

Construction Industry ( Felsdfokd 

^jpitdipari Technikum) 

Construction Mechanics (Felsdfokd 

EpU6gep6szeti Technikum) 

Electrical Machines Industry (Fels6- 
foka Villamosgepipari Technikum). 

Food Industry (Felsdfokil Elelmiszeri- 
pari Technikum) 

Light Industry ( Felsdfokd K6nnyuipari 
Technikum) 

Machine Industry (Felsdfokil Gepipari 
Technikum)---. 

Machine Industry (Felsdfokil Gepipari 
Technikum) 

Mechanics for the Construction and 
Construction Materials Industry 
(Felsdfoku Blpifd es Epitdanyagipari 
Gepeszeti Technikum) 

Metallurgical Industry (Felsdfokil 

Koh&ipari Technikum) 

Power Industry (Felsdfokil Villamose- 
nergia-ipari Technikum) 

Railways (Felsdfokil Vasdtforgalmi 

Technikum) 

Surveying ( Felsdfokil Fdldmiresi 

Technikum) 



Budapest 
l-ftJjhegyi Road 



Esztergom-Keny^rmezo 
Wessel^nyi Street 

Budapest 
74 Thokoly Street 

Debrecen 

Landler Jeno Street 
Budapest 

19 Nagyszombat Street 

Budapest 
46 Izabella Street 

Budapest 

18-20 Markd Street 
Budapest 

8 N^pszinhdz Street 

Kecskemet 
10 Izsdki Street 



Budapest 

2-4 Szabd Honk Street 

Dunadjvdros 
1 Tdncsics Street 

Budapest 
15 Uteg Street 

Szeged 

14 Marx Square 

Sz6kesfeh6rvdr 
13 Pirosalma Street 



2V2 



See footnotes at end of table, p. 216 . 
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Years 


Institution 


City and street 


of 




study 



Telecommunications ('jPeis(5/ofcti 

Tdvkozlesi Technikum) 


Budapest 
22 Gydli Road 

Budapest 

15-17 Tavaszmezo Street 
Baja 

14 Bajcsy-Zsilinszky 
Street 


3 


Telecommunications and Instruments 
Industry (Felsdfokd Hiradds- Ss 
MUszeripari Technikum) 


3 


Water Management (Felsdfokd Vizgaz- 
ddlkoddsi Technikum) 


3 






III. HIGHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS^ 
(Felsdfokii Szakiskoldk) 


Higher Technical School of — 

Commerce and Restaurant Industry 
( Felsdfokii Kereskedelmi es Vendeg- 
Idt&ipari Szakiskola ) 


Budapest 

9-11 Alkotmdny Street 
Budapest 

10 Buzdgdny Street 
Budapest 

1 Ndphadsereg Street 


3 


Finance and Accounting (Felsdfokii 
Pinzilgyi 6s Szdmviteli Szakiskola _ _ 

Foreign Trade (Felsdfokii Killkereske- 
delmi Szakiskola) 


3 

3 






IV. INSTITUTES FOR TRAINING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

(Tanitdkipzd es 6v6ndk6pzd Int6zetek) 


Teacher-Training Institute (Tanitdkipzd 
Intdzet) 


Baja 

2 Szegedi Road 
Budapest 

40 Kiss JSnosaltbgy’Street 
Debrecen 


3 


Do - 


3 


Do 


3 


Do 


3 Liszt Ferenc Street 
Esztergom 

1-3 Makarenko Street 
Gyor 

42 Liszt Ferenc Street 
Jfiszberdny 
45 R&kdczi Street 
KaposvSr 

10 Bajcsy-Zsilinszky 
Street 

Nyiregyh&za 
39 Bethlen G4bor Street 


3 


Do 


3 


Do 


3 


Do 


3 


Do__ 


3 







See footnote at end of table, p. 215. 
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Institution 


City and street 


Years 

of 

study 




Do _ 


S&rospatak 
5 Eotvos Street 
Szombathely 
4 Szabadsdg Square 


3 

n 


Do _ _ 




o 


Kindergarten Teacher-Training Institute 
( 6v6n6kepz6 Intezet ) . 


Kecskemet 


2 


Do 


6-14 Kaszap Street 
Sopron 

1-3 Ferenczi J. Street 
Szarvas 


2 


Do 


2 


■ 


4 Szabadsdg Square 




V. INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING INSTRUCTORS OP MOTOR-DISORDER VICTIMS 
(MozgdsseriiUek Neveldkepzd is Nevel&intizete) 


Institute for Training Instructors of Motor- 
Disorder Victims (Mozgdsserultek 
Neveldkepzd is Neveldintizete j _ _ 


Budapest 
67 Villyani Road 


4 







VI. MILITARY COLLEGES OP THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S ARMY 

(A Magyar NSphadsereg Katonai Fdiskolai) 

e) I e) 4 



^ In 1969, five higher technihuma and one higher technical school were converted as shown below: 

March 4: The higher ieeknikum for the Electrical Machine Industry and the one for the Telecommunica- 
tions and Instruments Industry were consolidated into a single institution--8-year Kand6 Kdlmdn 
Technical College of Electrical Industry (Kdndd Kdlmdn Villamoaipari Muazaki Foiakola j (a). 

July 19: The one for the Metallurgical Industry became the School of Foundry and Metallurgy 
(Koh6^ da Fdmipari Fdiakolai Kar) operating within the framework of the Polytechnical University of 
Heavy Industry (NehSzipari Muazaki Egyeiem ) (b) . 

Auguai SI : The one for the Machine Industry became the 3-year Banki Donat Technical College of 
Machine Industry ( Banki Donat Gipipari Muazaki Fsiakola ) (c) . 

Auguat ; The one for the Machine Industry located atKecskem^t became the 3-year Technical College 
of Machine Industry and Automation (Gipipari ia Automatizdldai Muazaki Fdiakola ){d). 

I Auguai SI : The Higher Technical School of Commerce and Restaurant Industry became the 3-year 

I College of Commerce and Restaurant Industry (Kereakedelmi ia V endigldiiiparii Foiakola ) (e). 

j Each conversion noted above resulted from a Decree of the Presidential Council of the People's Re- 

I public and/or a Resolution of the Hungarian Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government and was pub- 

I lished in Magyar Kdzldny (Hungarian Gazette). The decree number and/or resolution number and the 

I issue number, date, and page number of Magyar Kdzldny for each conversion described above and labeled 

I (a) through (e) are as follows: 

i (a) Decree No. 6 of 1969, Resolution No. 10007/1969. (III. 4.), and issue No. 17, March 4, 1969, 

p. 167-68. 

j (b) Resolution No. 1028/1969. (VII. 19.), and issue No. 66, July 19, 1969, p. 624. 

(c) Decree No. 26 of 1969, Resolution No. 1033/1969. (VIII. 31.), and issue No. 67, August 31, 1969, 
p. 669, 676-77. 

(d) Decree No. 24 of 1969, Resolution No. 1032/1969. (VIII. 3.), and issue No. 67, August 31, 1969, 
p. 669, 676. 

(e) Decree No. 26 of 1969, Resolution No. 1034/1969. (VIII. 31.), and issue No. 67, August 31, 1967, 
p. 677, 

* Hungarian official sources do not identify the military colleges. In 1968 the following three were in 
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operation: The Kossuth Lajos Military College (Kossuth Lajos Katonai Foiskolajt Budapest; The Zalka 
M4t4 Military Technical College (Za^fca Mdti Katonat Muszaki Fdiskola), Budapest; and the Kilidn 
Gydrgy Air Force Technical College (Kilidn Gydrgy Repulo Muszaki Foiskola), Szolnok. See p. 173-74. 

SOURCE OF DATA: Tdjikoztaid a magyar felsooktatdsi intizmenyekrolt ^968 (Guide to the Hungarian 
Institutions of Higher Learning, 1968). Budapest: A MtiveldddsUgyi Miniszt6rium Kiadvinya, 1968, 207 
p,; International Handbook of Universities and Other Institutions of Higher Education 1965. Paris: The 
International Association of Universities, 1966, p. 426-38; Hungary. List of Persons Holding Important 
Positions in Party, State Administration, Public Life (Nivsor azokrol, akik a pdrtban, dllamigazgatdsban, 
kozSletben fontos szerepet tdltenek be). 10th ed. New York: Research Departments of Radio Free Europe, 
May 1967, 91 p. 



Appendix D. Major Hungarian Research 

Institutes: 1963 



Institute 


Year 

founded 


Located in — 


Directed by — 


Astronomical Observatory 

Central Institute of — 


1921 


Budapest 

r 


Academy of Sciences 


Food Industry and Research 


1959 


do 


Ministry of Food 


Physics Research- . 


1950 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Central Laboratory of 








Measuring Technics 


1958 


do 


Ministry of Metallurgy 
and Machinery 


Central Research Institute for 








Building Materials 

Central Research Institute of — 


1953 


do 


Ministry of Building 


Chemistry . _ 


1952 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Radiation Biology. _ _ 


1957 


do 


Ministry of Health 


The Eotvos Lor^nd State 








Institute of Geophysics 


1906 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Experimental Institute for 








Agricultural Machinery _ _ 


1949 


do 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Experimental Institute of the 








Hungarian Post Office 


1891 


do 


Ministry of Transport 
and Communications 


Hungarian Research Institute 








of Mineral and Natural Gas__ 


1948 


do 


Ministry of Heavy 
Industry 


Hungarian State Institute of 








Geology 


1869 


do 


National Directorate 
of Geology 


Institute for Farm Economics. _ 


1953 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Institute of — 








Agricultural Organization. 


1953 


do 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Animal Husbandry 


1949 


do.f 


Do. 


Architecture and 








Construction.. 


1948 


do... 


Ministry of Building 


Biochemistry 


1950 


do 


Academy of Sciences 



li 



Institute 

Biological Research — 
Child Psychology - - - - - 
Forestry Research 

Genetics — 

Government and Legal 

Sciences 

Historical Sciences 

Linguistics-- 

Meteorology 

Pedagogy 

Philosophy 

Soil Mechanics and 

Agrochemistry 

Theatrical Art 

National Institute for 

Alimentation and Nutrition - 
National Institute of- 



Year 




founded 


Located in — 



1940 



Directed by- 

Do. 

Do. 

National Directorate of 
Forestry 

1 Academy of Sciences 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I Council of Ministers 

Ministry of Culture 

1 Academy of Sciences 

Do. 

Ministry of Culture 



do Ministry of Health 




Ministry of Agriculture 




mm 












Institute 


Year 

founded 


Located in — 


Directed by — 


Home Trade 


1959 


do 


Board of Trade 


Horticulture 


1950 


Budat4t4ny 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Hydrological Economy 


1952 


Budapest 


National Directorate of 
Hydrological Affairs 


Inorganic Chemistry 

Irrigation and Rice 


1949 


Veszpr^m 


Ministry of Heavy 
Industry 


Cultivation. 


1956 


Szarvas 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Labor Hygiene 


1954 


Budapest 


National Council of 
Trade Unions 


Mathematics. .. 


1950 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Medicinal Botany. 


1917 


do 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Mining Industry. 


1949 


....do 


Ministry of Heavy 
Industry 


Motor Transport 


1938 


....do ... 


Ministry of Transport 
and Communications 


Nuclear Physics 


1954 


Debrecen 


Academy of Sciences 


Organic Chemistry 


1949 


Budapest 


Ministry of Heavy 


Plant Improvement and 






Industry 


Cultivation 


1955 


Sopronhorpdcs- 

Fertod 


Ministry of Agriculture 


Plant Protection 


1949 


Budapest 


Do. 


Railway Transport . . .. 


1951 


do 


Ministry of Transport 
and Commimications 


Synthetic Materials 


1950 


do 


Ministry of Heavy 
Industry 


Technical Physics 


1958 


do 


Academy of Sciences 


Telecommunications 


1953 


do 


Ministry of Metallurgy 
and Machinery 


Thermotechnics 


1949 


do 


Ministry of Heavy 
Industry 


Timber and Wood .. 


1949 


do 


National Directorate 
of Forestry 


Transport and Roads . _ 
Scientific Institute of — 


1956 


do.. 


Ministry of Transport 
and Communications 


Cinematography 


1957 


....do 


Ministry of Culture 


Western Hungary 

Viticultural Research 


1943 


P4cs 


Academy of Sciences 


Institute 


1950 


Budapest 


Ministry of Agriculture 



SOURCE OF DATA; Hungary. Zolt&n Hai&sz, ed. Budapest; Corvina Press, 1963. p. 253-65. 



For a more detailed listing and a description of the Hungarian research institutes operating within the 
framework of (1) the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, (2) the universities, and (3) government agencies, 
see Dtrecfory of SeUeied Research In^tituieB tn Ea$tern Europe, prepared by Arthur D. Little, Inc. for the 
N.ational Science Foundation. New York: Columbia University Press, 1967. p. 162-234. 
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